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BAKERS 


ways to vary your 


BISCUNY 


lesson! 


Tasty Tidbits: Roll dough 
thin, cut into tiny shapes. 
Bake 6 to 8 minutes. While 
warm spread with zippy meat 
or fish paste. 


J) i 
DOZEN 











Biscuits are sweet! 
Butterscots: Place mixture of 
equal parts of butter, brown 
sugar and chopped nuts in 
each muffin pan . . . place cut 
biscuit on top. Bake. 


Biscuits are “salty”! 
Salt Sticks: Cut dough in 
neat “sticks” . . . brush with 
milk, sprinkle with coarse 
salt and caraway seeds. 





BASIC RECIPE 


All measurements level: 
2 cups sifted enriched 
flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon sait 

¥ cup Crisco 
% cup milk 


Biscuits are entrees! 
Pinwheel Pie Toppers: Roll 
thin, spread dough with cat- 
sup, roll and slice 2" thick. 
Bake on top of your favorite 
meat pie! 


3) Seg 


Biscuits are eggs-tra good! 
Hot lunch: To dry mix add |! 
tsp. grated onion and 4 cup 
minced ham. Cut in squares. 
Bake and serve with creamed 
eggs. Fine and filling, too! 








METHOD: 


Mix flour, baking powder, salt. 
Cut in Crisco with pastry 
blender until mixture resembles 
coarse corn meal. Add milk, 
mix lightly until dough holds 
together. Transfer to floured 
board. Knead lightly. Roll 
dough 4" thick. Cut into 
squares or rounds with floured 
cutter. Bake on cookie sheet in 
hot oven (425°F.) 12 to 15 mins. 
until lightly browned. Makes 
16 to 20 medium biscuits. 


Paty. 
=e? dens 
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Biscuits are BIG Surprises! 


Supper Shortcakes: Add | 
tsp. poultry seasoning to 
flour. Bake in giant biscuits, 
split, top with creamed fish 
or chicken. 





Biscuits are appetizers! 
Cheese-Its: Add 4 cup shred- 
ded sharp cheese, 4 tsp. 
cayenne to basic dough be- 
fore the milk. Cut in strips 


























Biscuits are better .. . 
with Crisco! 


. and easier when you use 
America’s best-loved shorten- 
ing . . . pure, snowy, all-vege- 
table Crisco. Crisco is creamier 
than any other vegetable short- 
ening . . . blends quickly with 
dry ingredients! With Crisco 
and the recipe here, perfect bis- 
cuits are perfectly easy! 





Biscuits are “The Berries”! 
Shortcake: Add 2 tbs. sugar 
and 2 extra tbs. Crisco for 
superlative shortcake. Serve 
with your favorite berries. 





Biscuits are festive! 
Fiesta-style: Add minced pi- 
mento, parsley and onion to 
dry mix. Gala and good with 
chili and chowders! 


Biscuits are cobblers, too! 
Old-fashioned treat: Add 
extra 4% cup milk . . . drop 
this soft dough by table- 
spoons onto sweetened fruit 
or berries, bake. 





Biscuits are BIG hits! 
Hot puppies: Wrap thin bis- 
cuit dough around franks, or 
tiny sausages, brush with 
melted Crisco. Fasten with 
toothpick. Bake. 
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Biscuits are nutty! 
Nut Puffs: Roll rounds of 
dough in melted butter, 
brown sugar, chopped nuts. 
Pile up in well-Criscoed pan. 











ey) out of 
33 bake 
and fry with 


Crisco 


...its digestible! 








Biscuits are dandy! 
Jam Dandies: Simply place 
balls of dough in muffin tins. 
Poke hole in center and fill 
with your favorite jam. Yum! 


RPS to tht 
“Stuclent” Hod ltd: 


so easy to get a reputation 
as a wonderful hostess! 
Just remember hot biscuits 
(any hot breads) make a 
hit with anybody and every- 
body ... men, especially! 
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Tide Washday Notes * 7 


How (and why) to sort clothes for automatic washing , 


It's the minutes of prevention | 
which replace hours of care! 


Teach your students to sort—and wash—these typical loads correctly! 


1. Sturdy white and color fast: bed linens, tablecloths, 
place mats, napkins, towels, face cloths, dish towels, 
dish cloths, shirts, handkerchiefs, aprons, house dresses, 
children’s dresses, pajamas, cotton underwear (except 
white nylon articles). 


Pre-test for color fastness by squeezing a por- 
tion of fabric or trimming in warm water. Use 
hot water and regular wash time. In top-loading 
automatics, start with 14 cups of a good suds- 
ing detergent like Tide. Wash heavily soiled 
clothes separately, with hot water. 


better dresses, sheer cottons, fancy linens, lingerie. 
Include colored nylons. (Wash white nylons separately.) 


Use hot or warm water depending on color fast- 
ness and type of fabric. Man-made fabrics like 
nylon, Orlon*, Dacron*, and also special-finish 
cottons require warm water. In top-loading 
automatics, use 14 cups detergent. Set auto- 
matic for fine fabrics cycle or use shorter wash 
time (2-4 minutes). 


*Du Pont trade-marks 


3. Heavily soiled colored clothes: children’s play clothes, 
slacks, overalls, work shirts and pants, blue jeans, 
cotton socks. 


Color fastness alone determines which garments 
can be washed together. Pre-test for color fast- 
ness by squeezing a portion of fabric or trimming 
in warm water. If color bleeds, wash separately. 
Use hot water for color-fast clothes, lukewarm 
for others. Use regular wash time. In top-load- 
ing automatics, start with 144 to 2 cups of Tide. 


NOTE: In front-loading automatics, add enough Tide so that suds are approximately halfway up window. Start 
with 4 cup of Tide. Lightly soiled clothes may need slightly less, heavily soiled may need slightly more. 


Tide has proved so perfectly suited for modern washing procedures that the makers of 
25 automatics specifically recommend Tide. And to make sure their machines work 
perfectly, give the cleanest clothes possible, these manufacturers put a box of Tide 
in all their new top-loading automatics: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
2. -More delicate and lightly soiled colored clothes: | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


AMBASSADOR CORONADO HAMILTON MAYTAG WARD-A-MATIC 
AMC DEXTER HOTPOINT NORGE WHIRLPOOL 
APEX EASY KELVINATOR ONE MINUTE WIZARD 
BARTON FIRESTONE KENMORE PHILCO 


ABC-O-MATIC BLACKSTONE GENERAL ELECTRIC MARQUETTE SPEED QUEEN | 


' 
This is the seventh of o series of Washday Notes from Tide, America’s favorite for automatic washers. Clip this poge for refer- A Product of SS”. 
ence. For reprints of these (and previous Woshday Notes), write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Dept. G., Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio, Procter & Gamble 
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General Mills 


announces the 


“Betty Chocken Seanch 


for the American 
Homemaker of 
‘Tomorrow 


1956-57 


A national program to call attention to the importance of 
schools in American society and to assist them in their 


all-important work of building in young women a deeper 


appreciation and understanding of the home as it affects our 
society and economy; to emphasize through a sound 
scholarship award program the personal qualities and sense of 


values necessary to successful homemaking; to select for 


scholarships girls who are representative of these qualities. 


September 1956 


National Advisory Commitiee 


Mrs. Dorotny Dyer 
Past President, National Council on 
Family Relations, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Mr. Wymonp J. Exrenxroox 
Principal, East High School, 
Denver, Colorado 
Dr. Pau E. Evicxer 
Exec, Secretary, Nat'l Assn. of Secondary- 
School Principals, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Vinci. Frameron 
Principal, Bell High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Miss Mary C. Griires 
Principal, William Howard Taft 
High School, Chicago, Iilinois 


Mrs. Evizaseta Sweeney Hersert 
Past President, American Home Economics 
Association, New York, New York 
Dr. Mary E. Meape 
Principal, Washington Irving High School 
New York, New York 
Dr. Wittiam C. Mennincer 
General Secretary, The Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 
Mr. R. B. Norman 
Principal, Amarillo Senior High School 
Amarillo, Texas 
Mas. R. I. C. Prout 
President, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Georce Saatruck 
Principal, Norwich Free Academy 
Norwich, Connecticut 
Sister Mary Janet, S.C. 
Curriculum Consultant, Secondary Schools 
Commission on American Citizenship 
The Catholic University of America 
‘ashington, D.C. 
Mrs. Mary Mark Sturm 
Director, Division of Home Economics, 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 
Pror. Letrria Watsa 
Head, Home Economics Education Dept. 
University of IMlinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Mas. Peart A. WaNAMAKER 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Public instruction 
Olympia, Washington 
Mr. James C. Waicut 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State Department of 
Public Instruction 
Des Moines, lowa 








More than 256,000 senior girls in over 10,000 public, private, and 
parochial high schools participated in last year’s Betty Crocker 
Search for the American Homemaker of Tomorrow. General Mills 
is again offering the opportunities of this educational program to 
the nation’s young women in 1957. 

The Betty Crocker Search has won the praise of educators as 
an outstanding project in behalf of American youth, schools, and 
the home. It is planned to help both teachers and students without 
adding a burden to school programs. 


Rewards: 
Four National Scholarships, totaling . . .... ~~. ~ $14,000 
94 Additional Scholarships, totaling . . » » $92,000 
Two scholarship winners in every state and the District of ‘Columbia. 
Complete sets of Encyclopaedia Britannica for schools of State and 
D.C. Homemakers of Tomorrow. Educational tours of national historic 
shrines for 49 state and D.C. representatives and their teacher advisers. 
Educational aids for teachers of ALL SUBJECTS. Plus other tan- 
gible and intangible rewards for individuals and schools. 


You can enroll 
your school now 


If you have not received an enroll- 
ment form and full information, 
please write Betty Crocker Search, 
400 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis 
1, Minn. All enrollments must be 
postmarked by October 31, 1956. 


The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals has placed this ac- 
tivity on the Approved List of National 
Contests and Activities for 1956-57. 
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NEW PATTERN 


~VOGUES wew 


VOGUE'S EXCITING NEW 
“YOUNG FASHIONABLES” PATTERNS 


Here is one of this special line . . . 

printed and perforated . . . and made with 
the high Vogue standards of styling and fit. 
They are created solely for educational 
purposes with distribution limited only to 
schools, and offered at the low, 

low rate of just 25 each. 


we 
BASIC DEMONSTRATION SHELLS ©—~ 
IN PRE-SHRUNK PERCALE 


Now for the first time you can get 
sets of demonstration shells at a special 
below-cost price as part of Vogue's 
new educational program. Each set contains 
full front and back bodices in 3 sizes: 

Set of TEENS Bodice Shells....Sizes 10, 12, 14 


Set of JUNIOR Bodice Shells....Sizes 9, 11, 15 
Set of MISSES Bodice Shells Sizes 12, 14, 16 





——__ 


<a 


Each set costs just $1.50. Details for ordering are included in the Teacher's Manual 


~ 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, VOGUE PATTERN SERVICE, 8 W. 40th ST., NEW YORK 18 
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FOR ‘TEACHING 


“YOUNG FASHIONABLES” SCHOOL PROGRAM 


It’s a sparkling new and complete program of Fashion-Sewing 
for school clothing classes . . . inspired by the development of Vogue's new Printed and 
Perforated Patterns! They’re perfect for both beginning and 
intermediate courses, because they're Easiest to Mark, Easiest to Cut, Easiest to Use. 
This program, plus all of Vogue's fashion services and technical 
skills will be serviced immediately to all teachers on request. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 

Stimulating information on fashion, fit and fabrics. . . 
classroom activities and projects . . . is included, plus full details 
on Vogue's new school program and ordering information 

for Vogue's special “Young Fashionables” Patterns. 


WALL CHART 


Pictures of many different versions of all the current Vogue 
“Young Fashionables” Patterns dramatically illustrate 

the different effects that sewing students can achieve through the 
use of varied fabrics, trimmings, and accessories. 


STUDENT BOOKLETS 


A compact guide for all sewing students on wardrobe planning, fashion 
facts on style selection, fabric types, accessorizing and color coordination. | 
A uniquely instructive “Wardrobe-At-A-Glance” work sheet makes it 

fun for girls to plan fashion-right wardrobes. 


Now .. . Vogue’s “Young Fashionables” Patterns 
* designed for school use—special student price, 25c each 
* geared to a variety of classroom projects—graded for progressive degrees of sewing skills 
* style integrated for good wardrobe coordination 
* Printed and Perforated with a beginner's sewing guide in each pattern envelope 


wea: : a ory 
« \ Abe Patterns Ge Printed anit Perforated 


A division of The Conde’ Nast Publications Inc., Publishers of Vogue, Glamour, House & Garden, Vogue Pattern Book 
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UP-TO-DATE .. . EASY-TO-USE 


d Teaching Aidg 


COVERING CANNED FOODS 


Available to Teachers without cost 


1. NEW INDUSTRY RESEARCH IN FOODS. 

One copy for the teacher; research 

as applied to canned foods. 

2. USING CANNED FOODS. How to buy and use 
canned foods; guide for meal planning; answers to 
common questions; menu suggestions. 

3. HOW DESCRIPTIVE LABELS HELP 

CANNED FOODS SHOPPER. How to use the label 

for most efficient buying. 

4. CANNED FOOD TABLES. Nutritive values of 
average size servings of canned foods; recommended 
daily dietary allowances; servings per unit for 
common can and jar sizes. 

5. USING CANNED FOODS—CLASS AND 

HOME ACTIVITIES. One copy for the teacher, 

with motivation suggestions. 

6. CANNED FOOD BUYING GUIDE. 

Shows actual can sizes, approximate net 

weight and cup content of common cans and jars; 
wall chart, 24” x 37” in color. 


ee ee ee ee” ee ee ee 


! Consumer Service Division 


NATIONAL 

CANNERS 
| ASSOCIATION 
! 


CONSUMER SERVICE DIVISION 

NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 

1133 20TH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 

Please send up-to-the-minute educational materials about Canned Foods for 


students. 


! 
! 
1 
1 
1 
! 
NAME | 
! 
! 
i 
i 
! 
4 





SCHOOL____ » HS. H. S. COLLEGE 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE____STATE 
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This month’s tip from Kay Kellogg 


How to give away the secret of 
serving breakfast in 10 minutes 


Let your class in on this simple work plan 


Start to heat water for coffee or other breakfast 
beverage, or milk for hot cocoa. 


Remove oranges from refrigerator and squeeze juice. 
(Or, prepare one of the many fine frozen juices.) 


Pour ready-to-eat cereals into bowl. Top with 
peaches or bananas and serve. (If you have indi- 
viduals you can serve cereal right in the package.) 


Clip this page for your file. 
For your own FREE copy of 
Kay Kellogg's memo calen- 
dar and A Good Breakfast for 
Good Health, just write Kay 
Kellogg, Kellogg Co., Dept. 

JHE 956,Battle Creek, Mich. 


Set table with plates, silver, napkins, milk, cream 
and sugar. 


Put bread into toaster. Then finish making coffee, 
other breakfast beverage, or hot cocoa. 


Butter toast, pour beverage. Your basic breakfast is 
ready ... fruit, cereal, milk, toast and butter. 


In your summary, point out to the class that there’s a right way to 
store cereal packages, too. It starts by opening the package top on 
three sides. After serving, fold the inner wax paper liner down tightly 
over cereal, fold package top back in place, and you have a shelf 
package that keeps freshness in. 


Nellvggss OF BATTLE CREEK 
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in infant nutrition 
Commodities Up 121%...Baby Foods Up Only 31% Since 1939! 


EVEN WITH THE RISING COSTS of produce, labor, equipment and 
shipping, baby foods have gone up only a fraction as much 
as other foods in the last 16 years. 


TODAY'S MOTHER can feed her baby high quality, scientifically 
prepared foods for less of her food dollar than it would cost 
to prepare baby’s food at home. For example: often the basic 
ingredients would be more expensive — the preparation 
extremely time-consuming, with no apparent nutritional 
advantages. 


THE NUTRITIONAL ADVANTAGES of Gerber Baby Foods are well- 
established. Special processing, in the absence of air, pre- 
serves to a high degree the vitamin and mineral values so 
often lost in home cooking. The smoothly pureed texture 
(difficult to duplicate by home methods) is an aid to digesti- 
bility. True-to-nature colors and flavors are maintained for 
maximum appetite appeal. 


FREE TEACHING AIDS! 
For Gerber’s 
Teacher's Manual 

and Students’ Leaflet, 
write to 

Gerber Baby Foods, 
Dept. 259-6, 

Fremont, Michigan. 
State number of 
copies of Students’ 
Leaflet desired. 


4 CEREALS 


Babies are our business . . 


fe 
*, 
“*eecnee”” 


COMMODITIES IN GENERAL 

Source: oh J 

U.S. Dept. of Labor 
vi 


- 
J 
7 
* 
? 
J 
* 


: 
: 
: 
- 
a 
444-02. CONTAINER 
OF GERBER BABY FOOD 


1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 1951 1953 1955 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE: Wholesale prices of commodities in 


general vs. wholesale price of typical container of Gerber 
Baby Foods. 


. our only business! 


FREMONT. MICHIGAN 


OVER 70 STRAINED AND JUNIOR FOODS. INCLUDING MEATS 
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An Important Career from Every Angle 
Serve as an ARMY DIETITIAN 


serving 
humanity... 


g As an Army Dietitian, your career 
will be more complete from every angle. 


Serve Humanity . . . in modern, well- 
equipped Army hospitals. Work side by side 
with a top group of dedicated men and 
women. Further your professional goals 
through outstanding specialized training in 
the latest techniques and developments in 
your field. 


Serve your Country . . . with the rank, 

pay and prestige of a commissioned officer 

in the United States Army. Perform a job 

directly benefiting the nation—a job so im- 
.. ai Na portant you start as an officer. 


country... ) 


o Serve Yourself . . . through the many 
= oa personal advantages of an Army career. Meet 
new people who share your interests and 
ideals. Enjoy the chance for exciting travel, 
both at home and in foreign lands. Count 
on a 30-day paid vacation every year. 


* 


Get all the details . . . Find out how you 
can have this important career from every 
angle—how you can serve humanity, 
country and self! Fill out this coupon and 


mail it today. 


The Surgeon General, United States Army - neneanen 
Washington 25, D. C. ts check one) 
Attn: Personne! Division 

STUDENT: 


t Please send me further information on my ——High Schoo! 
U S ARM y ato) opportunities as an Army Dietitian. -—College 
. . ‘ ; 7 
ay, -—— Deetitien 


GRADUATE: 


Medical Specialist Corps © oa 


—— Destitian 
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Physiologic Response of Boys 12 to 14 
Different Breakfasts* 


Years Old to 


x 1s y 
@ BETTER 
= BREAKFAST O 
‘>, MONTH * 
Ys a 


€ ee controlled studies to determine 
the effect of the size and content of breakfast on 
the physiologic responses of school boys 12 to 
14 years of age were recently reported at a promi- 
nent medical school. 


These experiments, conducted jointly by the De- 
partments of Nutrition and Physiology, used the 
following breakfast regimens: 

Basic Cereal and Milk Breakfast 

Basic Bacon, Egg, and Milk Breakfast 

Mixed Basic Breakfast 

Mixed Heavy Breakfast 
The first three basic breakfasts provided approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the daily caloric requirement, 


while the fourth one provided approximately 40 
per cent of the total daily caloric requirement. 


* Daum, K., Tuttle, W. W., Larsen, R., Roloff, 
L., and Salzano, J.: Physiologic Response 
of Boys 12 to 14 Years Old to Different 
Breakfasts. J. Am. Dietet. A. 31:4, 1955. 


For Better 
Breakfast Boosters 


The Results of the Study 


There was no differentiation by way of the physiologic 
responses studied after the consumption of similar basic 
breakfasts built around bacon, eggs, and milk, and 
around cereal and milk. 


There was no differentiation between the basic and 
heavy breakfasts in 12 to 14 year old boys. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that 12 to 14 year old girls would 
react similarly to the boys of the same age group. 


In all other age groups, a basic breakfast providing 
approximately one-fourth of the total daily caloric and 
protein requirement is to be recommended rather than 
a heavy morning meal, as far as physical and mental 
efficiency in the late morning hours are concerned. 


Nutritionally Complete for All Ages 


The basic cereal and milk breakfast consisting of fruit, 
cereal (whole grain, enriched or restored), milk, bread 
and butter supplying one-fourth of the daily caloric 
need, is well balanced in essential nutrients needed by 
all ages. A basic cereal and milk breakfast is just as 
effective as a basic bacon, egg, and milk breakfast in 
promoting the maintenance of good vigor, alertness, and 
well-being for school boys and girls 12 to 14 years old 
during the late morning hours, as was demonstrated 
for college women and men in previous studies. Break- 
fast is a must for all ages! 








September is Better Breakfast Month 


A newly-revised Teacher’s Source Book, 
titled ““A Basic Breakfast Pattern,” and Wall 
Chart have been prepared for Home Econom- 
ics, Science, and Health Education Classes. 
Send for yours at once by coupon, post card, 
or letter for Classroom Better Breakfast 
Projects. 











CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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KAROS MAKES THE 
FROSTING LESSON A 


® 


‘e 

Mes Sn Pm 

® Stress the importance of having food look attractive. BAKED-ON CARAMEL TOPPING 
@ Demonstrate the simple techniques used in frosting a cake. (KARO Syrup keeps frostings from “sugaring”’ .) 
“3 cup brown sugar 


: 3 tablespoons flour 
®@ Point out the important part KARO Syrup plays in the v2 cup KARO Syrup, Red or Blue Label 


@ Present three basic frosting recipes. 


preparation of these frostings. 


7-MINUTE FROSTING 
KARO Syrup insures an easy-to-spread consistency.) 
2 egg whites \2 cup sugar 
¥2 cup KARO Syrup, Red Label Ve teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Place egg whites, KARO Syrup, sugar and salt in top 
of double boiler. Beat with rotary beater until partially 
mixed. Place over rapidly boiling water and cook, 
beating constantly with rotary beater until frosting 
stands in peaks, about 3 to 4 minutes. Remove from 
heat and continue beating about 1 minute longer. Add 
flavoring, beating in well. Makes enough to cover tops 
and sides of two 8- or 9-inch layers. 

Butterscotch 7-Minute Frosting: Substitute Blue Label 
KARO for Red Label and brown sugar for white sugar 


CHOCOLATE BUTTER CREAM FROSTING 
(KARO Syrup gives velvety smoothness and good keeping qualities.) 
¥2 cup butter or margarine \4 teaspoon salt 
Ys cup KARO Syrup, Red or ¥2 teaspoon vanilla 
Blue Label Ya cup cocoa 
1 to 2 tablespoons milk 
3% cups (1 pound) sifted confectioners’ sugar 


Cream butter. Add KARO Syrup, salt and vanilla; 
blend. Stir in cocoa. Add milk and confectioners’ sugar 
alternately, beating until smooth and creamy after 
each addition. Add enough milk to make a good 
spreading consistency. Makes enough to cover tops 
and sides of two 9-inch layers. ° 

For a richer chocolate flavor use 1 cup cocoa and 
increase milk to 4 cup. 


‘3 cup butter or margarine, melted 
Ya cup nuts or coconut, finely chopped 


Make up cake using prepared mix or recipe. Remove 
cake from oven and set oven at 375°F. Let cake stand 
while preparing topping. Blend sugar and flour; stir 
in KARO Syrup, then butter and nuts. Spread care- 
pe fully, a small amount at a time over hot 
eee cake. Bake in moderate oven (375°F.) 
<4 5 minutes or until bubbly around edges. 
Cool and cut cake in pan. This topping 

is sufficient for 13 x 9 inch loaf cake. 


Send for Karo’s free Cake and Frosting 
Leaflet — includes a wonderful group of 
cake and frosting recipes to be used for 
home and family entertaining. For your 
girls, there is a favorite Chiffon Cake, and 
a delicious Bittersweet Nut Torte with a 
melt-in-your-mouth Chocolate Velvet 
Frosting, a hurry-up Quick Peanut Butter 
Frosting and a quick and easy Maple Fluff 
Topping. 

To secure your copies for student distri 
bution fill in and mail coupon below 


Jane Ashley, Home Service Dept. J—7 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
Please send me free_____copies of Cake and Frosting Leaflet 
for distribution to my students. 
NAME — 
(please print) 
SCHOOL 
ee 


CIty. —— STATE_ 
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Learn to sew in zippers (1-2-3) the trouble-free 


way with Coats & Clark’s new visual aid cards 
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Coats & Clark has devised a simple, easy method for demonstrating, ac- 
curately, how to sew in zippers. First of all, there is a set of 11’ x 14” cards EET Teck Ba eis 
for each of the most widely used zipper applications: skirt, dréss and neck ot a pan te yee oll 
zippers. Step by step, detailed drawings on the individual cards spell out och wh age of gels pram fot 
every sewing procedure—beginning with the preparation, application, 

through to the finish. Card sets for skirt, dress or neck zippers are available 
to all teachers and may be ordered as follows: 1) set of illustrated cards, 
2) set of cards plus makings for swatches, 3) set of completely swatched 
cards. Write for complete information: Coats & Clark’s, Education Mail 


Dept., Dept. JHE-96, P. 0. Box 67, Newark l, New Jersey. finstructions in large print with actual size drawing 


of the specific step) 


COATS & CLARK’S ZIPPERS -. Gi? THREADS 
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a new service for Home Economists! 





Swcvquty American Can Company. which proneered in the 
velopment of the vacuum coffee can, now has a new easy 
bar beaded tear 7p om cans of this type that provides 
— = = Keep the key winding smoothly. This feature can 
” ound on many coffee and shortening cans, dered 
mull cam, whole ham and various other meat — 


Convemence 
name Seaton 0” frozen fruit container: The frosen fruit 
: inet—paper with the metal ends—has a new easy opens 
jeature along the side seam. Look for the instrucuons on ~ 


comiamner 

Te thew frozen Freie: Ali frosen fy 
‘ainers should be thawed i 
(aun the bright, natural ¢ 


Thawing con be doe 
ture; follow package dienes reer OF at room tempera 


wits packed im paper or metal con- 


Motte consctner: Conce has recently devek 
ewig enthusiastic acc 
Beat, hquid shortening, ammonia. | 
Pancake bauer. Watch for salad 
“ems £0 appear in this comaings. 


New colertul 
COnmister coms: Six 
Orated « ening Now comes 
inven am When empty. they make arr " colorful deo. 
mnnisters for Bout, sugar and active and conven, 
and other sapies 


ped a no-drp comtamer 
“prance for liquid dever 


iion cake in cams Th 


\ 8 Poundcake and chilies a.) wine followed 
and cam be hep on the pantry 


Pounds 
volume was packaged a 


CAN NOTES— a twice-yearly news- 
letter bringing you timely, helpful information 
concerning canned and frozen foods. 


It's new... it's free...it's for youl Can Notes will give you food facts and figures, 
To keep you up to date on the many exciting buying trends and other current: information. 


“things happening throughout the canning in- _In addition, each issue will include new ideas 


vay dustry, American Can Company is inaugurat- on preparing and serving food, and informa- 


ing a publication called Can Notes. tion on new convenience foods in cans as they 


If you will fill in and mail the coupon below, appear on the market. 


your name will be placed on the regular mail- In short, Can Notes is a newsletter designed 
ing list for Can Notes, and you will receive a by Home Economists for Home Economists. 
complimentary copy of this publication every We feel sure this new service will be of real 
six months. benefit to your program. 


eng Gy ae oe oe ow oe eo ee eae 
~ 
we 


SS FREE 
SUBSCRIPTION! SCHOOL 
Use This Coupon 











ADDRESS 

I would like a complimentary 
. . city STATE 

copy ofeach issue of Can Notes. 


Please enter my name on your AM ERICAN CAN co M PANY > 


subscription list. 
HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, 100 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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New AHEA Officers 


Beulah V. Gillaspie 
President, 1956-58 


Purdue University Photographic Service 


Dr. Gillaspie, dean of the School of Home Economics 
at Purdue University, was elected to the presidency of 
the American Home Economics Association in 1955 
and has served as president-elect for the past year. 
She became president on June 29 for two years. 

As she accepted the AHEA gavel, Dr. Gillaspie said, 
“In accepting the office of president of the American 
Home Economics Association, I should like to pay 
tribute to all of the presidents who have served the 
Association ably and with distinction since its early 
beginning. They have all been women of vision, under- 
standing, courage, and a willingness to give their very 
best talents to the Association. We have come far in 


Elizabeth Dyar 
Vice-President, 1956-59 


Dr. Dyar is dean of the 
School of Home Eco- 
nomics of Colorado Ag- 
ricultural and Mechani- 
cal College and head of 
the home economics sec- 
tion of the Colorado 
Experiment Station. She 
~~ has served as chairman 
' of the AHEA food and 
nutrition section. 


our profession, and we have many challenging oppor- 
tunities ahead of us. 

“The office of the president of our Association car- 
ries with it an honor. In accepting this office and this 
honor, I do so with a great deal of humility and a 
recognition of the tremendous responsibility that ac- 
companies it. With your generous support the other 
officers and I shall try to carry on the duties of our 
offices to the best of our abilities and to accept for the 
Association the opportunities which will make it pos- 
sible for us better to serve American families and 
families abroad and work for the continual growth of 
our professional Association.” 


Elizabeth O. Barnes 
Treasurer, 1956-58 


Dr. Barnes is head of 
the department of home 
economics at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. She 
will serve the Associa- 
tion for two years as 
treasurer and also as a 
member of the advi- 
sory committee on the 
budget and the board 


of trustees. 
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Our Association and 
Its Far-flung Activities 


OHN WESLEY once said, “Though I am al- 

ways in haste, I am never in a hurry.” This 
could well be applied to our Association, for, 
during its short span of 48 years many projects 
have been developed and completed, many are now 
under way, with yet more to be undertaken. | 
would like to mention here some of the past year’s 
activities. In order that you may become better 
acquainted with the activities of the Association I 
will begin with headquarters first. Currently we 
are in the final stages of equipping the offices, 
paying our way as we go. You who avail yourself 
of the opportunity to see the lovely quarters will 
glow with pride over both the building and its 
furnishings—beauty and utility appropriately com- 
bined. You have made all of this possible. In the 
realm of the not-too-distant future is the cataloging 
of historical material that will give the history of 
the past 48 years. 

Under the prosaic heading of business is the 
item of the JourNaL, ten issues annually telling 
something of the work of the Association, the 
editing of the articles for publication, the selection 
of bibliography, advertising, personal items, and 
the like. This requires patience, perseverance, and 


professional know-how, all of which are combined - 


to produce the Journat of which we can be proud. 


Public Relations 


A second item under business of the Association 
is that of public relations, which today so effec- 
tively makes or mars the success of all undertakings. 
It would be difficult to estimate the number of 
persons, individually and in groups, who cross the 
portal of headquarters during the span of a year. 
This might appear to you as an insignificant item 
until you realize the demands upon time, work, and 
personal energy which are required. Someone gives 


Catherine T. Dennis 


The following remarks are taken from Miss 
Dennis’ president’s address opening the 1956 an- 
nual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association in Washington, D.C., on June 26. 
President of AHEA from 1954 until the close of 
this year’s annual meeting, Miss Dennis continues 
to serve home economics as a member of the 
executive committee of the International Federa- 
tion of Home Economics. During this month of 
September, she has been attending a meeting of 
that committee in Paris. 


of all three to the end that the guest feels welcome 
and departs with both information and insight 
regarding the scope of home economics. This 
gesture has been extended not only to adults but 
to youth groups, with the idea of recruitment in 
the background—college club members, 4-H Club 
delegates, winners of the Homemaker of Tomorrow 
scholarship contest, and some from less organized 
groups, as well as people from other countries who 
do not visit Washington without including a trip 
to headquarters in their itineraries. All of this 
activity is a means of putting into action the sec- 
tions of the annual program of work on education 
in home economics, international relations, recruit- 
ment, and public relations. 

I would like to express our appreciation to Eliza- 
beth Sweeney Herbert, whose interest and en- 
thusiasm in our profession influenced the New York 
Life Insurance Company to include our field in its 
vocational series. With the wide circulation of the 
article “Should Your Child Be a Home Economist?” 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, and Collier's magazines, countless parents and 


, youth learned a little more about the job oppor- 


tunities awaiting the professionally trained home 
economist. Other magazines, interested in our field, 
have included this article in some edition. This is 
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one way we have tried to do some recruiting on the 
national level to supplement the excellent bulletins 
published by the Association. 


Financial Management 


Another item on the year’s agenda is the care- 
fully conducted financial aspect of the Association, 
requiring consideration to budget planning, con- 
stant scrutiny of outlays of monies, and evaluation 
of the expenditures from year to year. Yes, your 
funds are carefully used by those entrusted with 
this responsibility. As usual, it is the women who 
guard the purse strings! The annual audit appear- 
ing in the November Journat tells you the story. 


Committees 


Then there is the item of committees, through 
whose efforts much of the work of the Association 
is done. Some perform their duty through corre- 
spondence channeled through the Washington office, 
but many must of necessity meet together to make 
decisions. This year several major projects have 
begun in committee. The advisory committee on 
the Ninth International Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics met twice during the year: to help originate 
the theme for the international congress and, more 


important, to develop the groundwork for the Ninth 
International Congress, which is to be held on the 
campus of the University of Maryland July 28 to 
August 2, 1958. This was a good beginning, but the 
multitudinous details involved in an International 
Congress are yet to be developed and carried to 
completion. 


The Future 


In the past 50 years there have been profound 
changes in the social order that have implications 
for education for home and family life. Some of 
the changes most frequently mentioned are the 
shift in age groups in the population and in family 
size and composition, mechanization of work, 
changes in housing, outside employment of women, 
and opportunities for service on a world-wide basis. 
It is time to review whether education in home 
economics has kept pace with these changes and 
is serving families in the United States as effectively 
now as it could. A committee is now at work to 
re-evaluate home economics and to suggest how 
home economics may need to develop in the years 
ahead. It will take several years to complete this 
assignment patterned somewhat on the original 
Lake Placid Conferences. 

The influence of the home on the physical and 
social well-being of individuals is all pervasive and 
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inescapable, irrespective of the quality of this in- 
fluence. In a democratic country such as ours, where 
human resources are considered as one of the most 
valuable assets of the nation, every effort must be 
made to further the finest qualities in this influence. 
Research designed to improve the quality of home 
and family life is an important source of such 
furtherance and, therefore, is clearly in the public 
interest. This statement is a challenge to our com- 
mittee on home economics research at the federal 
level. This committee has been exploring ways and 
means of securing more research dealing with all 
aspects of family life in this country. 

Recruiting a sufficient number of young people 
to the home economics field continues to be one 
of our most serious problems. Competition for 
human resources is at an all-time high even though 
most colleges are enrolling their maximum number 
of students. Sad to relate, our share of potential 
majors has been declining during the past several 
years while the openings in fields requiring home 
economics training are expanding and old estab- 
lished types of positions are necessarily increasing 
with the ever-growing population. Paradoxically 
our greatest competitor is the field of homemaking, 
which graduates are entering at a much earlier 
age. Considering our Association objective “to co- 
operate in the attainment of the well-being of 
individuals and of families . . . and the preservation 
of values significant in home life,” we can ill afford 
to complain at the product of our own making. 
The answer lies in recruiting more majors, not 
fewer, giving more encouragement to those now 
employed through satisfying professional experi- 
ences, and providing greater financial assistance 
and encouragement to those who wish further train- 
ing. These suggestions are directed to you, the 
American Home Economics Association members. 

It is an established fact that the high school 
teacher, the home agent, and the home economist 
who work directly with the high school age group 
hold the key positions from which guidance may 
be given young people to interest them in entering 
the professional home economics fields. Are you 
doing your part to interest the prospective college 
student in studying home economics? Are you, the 
college teacher, exerting your influence in keeping 
them there? Do you use every available oppor- 
tunity to challenge and inspire the students, thus 
enabling them to see both the professional oppor- 
tunities and the personal satisfactions to be found 
in this field, or have you become harassed by the 
numbers and complacent with the status quo? To 
those of us in administrative work, are we recogniz- 
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ing, inspiring, and rewarding good work in such 
ways as to encourage further graduate study? Who 
is being trained for our positions? It is only with 
concerted effort on each level from high school 
through graduate program that we will really re- 
cruit the numbers sufficient to meet the expanding 
demands. 

During President Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert's 
term of office, an excellent conference was held in 
New York on the Home Economist in Expanding 
Programs of International Service. Plans were laid 
to carry through the recommendations of the con- 
ference participants (a) to co-operate with the 
International Cooperation Administration (then 
F.O.A.) in establishing an international service 
center at headquarters and (b) co-sponsor a work 
conference at some university. Our appeals have 
been listened to by ICA, but the financial assistance 
requested has to date been unmet, and, therefore, 
we label! this bit of business as unfinished but not 
forgotten. 

I will not repeat the details of the two national 
conferences—the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation and the President’s Conference on Traffic 
Safety—which I attended as your representative 
since one has been and the other will be reported 
in the Journa. Suffice it to say, your Association 
is invited to send representatives to national or re- 
gional meetings of both professional and lay organi- 
zations. We have a committee working at this time 
with the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, on the revision of the evaluative criteria. 
In co-operation with the home economics depart- 
ment of the NEA and division of AVA, we will 
make recommendations that promise to influence 
the secondary field. 

Fraser Darling, British author and ecologist, re- 
cently wrote, “Prophecy is a dangerous art. If the 
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prophet is right, he may find himself at the stake; 
if he is wrong, he is a laughing stock; and if history 
has not yet proved him right or wrong, he is eating 
out his heart because no one will heed.”' I am 
prophesying that we, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association members, will assume more 
leadership at home, on the state and at national 
levels. The work of the Association and our pro- 
fessional status will increase or decrease to the 
extent that each of us participates in setting our 
goals, in keeping informed, in making decisions, and 
in carrying through the action. There is a stretch 
of water off the Island of Vancouver that is 
acoustically dead—no sound can penetrate, and 
none can come out. Since no bell or siren can 
warn ships of dangerous reefs, the ocean floor is 
studded with wrecks. I prophesy that as a mature 
professional group we will avoid zones of silence 
by active communication with each other and the 
Association, realizing that each of us has a part to 
play in interpreting the contribution that home 
economics makes to human welfare. 

In the poem On His Own Character by Thomas 
Gray is the couplet “Too poor for a bribe, and too 
proud to importune; he had not the method of 
making a fortune.” We cannot make, nor are we 
interested in making, a fortune; but growth is a 
prime evidence of life, and to continue to grow 
and to expand professional service requires financial 
support. I prophesy that the membership will find 
ways to support financially all work of the Associa- 
tion which fosters good public relations, promotes 
interest in research, stimulates professional growth 
and leadership, and interprets to others the place 
of home economics as a part of the educational 
plan in America. 


1 The American Scholar, Winter 1955-56. 


New Life Members in AHEA 


Since September 1955, when we last published a list of new life members 
of AHEA in the Journat, 18 persons have been added as life members of 
the Association. They are: Mrs. Helen Bayer, New York; Mrs. Leatrice 
Bennett, Nebraska; Mrs. Rose Mary C. Brooks, Kentucky; Nellie Buckey, 
Maryland; Johnie Christian, District of Columbia; Mrs. Sylvia L. Dragat, 
Connecticut; Helen Gleason, Montana; Patricia Hovis, Michigan; Dorothy 
Leahy, California; Bernice O. Lothrop, Massachusetts; Jacqueline Morris, 
Wisconsin; Catherine L. Newton, Georgia; Margaret Osborn, Iowa; Lillian 
L. Otto, Wisconsin; Marion C. Pfund, Utah; Hortense Rozman, California; 
Mary Suzanne Sickler, New Jersey; and Catherine Stevenson, Connecticut. 

Miss Buckey’s membership was presented to her at the 1956 annual meeting 
as a gift from the teachers with whom she works in Baltimore City; she is 
the AHEA recording secretary. AHEA now has 121 life members. 





Our Professional Responsibilities 


HREE areas of responsibility are ours by 

virtue of the fact that we have chosen home 
economics as a profession. In my opinion, we can- 
not deny our responsibility for being competent 
in our chosen field, for supporting our profession 
in a constant search for knowledge, which is re- 
search, and for being broadly educated to under- 
stand and interpret the complex problems of life 
about us which inevitably affect our roles as indi- 
viduals, professional workers, members of families, 
and members of society. 

In the midst of confusion of our time it is some- 
times difficult to delineate our responsibilities as 
we review the past and look to the future. 

In the process of our development we have for- 
gotten too often that the central focus of our field 
is the family and that the major concern is neither 
agriculture, business, nor industry. Home eco- 
nomics is not a discipline as is chemistry, mathe- 
matics, or psychology. It is a field of study focus- 
ing upon the family. It has as its purpose defining 
and interpreting problems with special reference 
to people in families. It, therefore, has the respon- 
sibility for making new applications of materials 
from the several disciplines which bear upon the 
family and its welfare. 

As a part of recent committee work, Hazel Kyrk, 
with some slight help from others, expressed the 
purpose this way: 

The aim of home economics is to provide the facts, knowl- 
edge, and understanding which will help families make 
decisions concerning all aspects—social, physical, and 
aesthetic—of their home and family living. To attain this 
aim home economics utilizes the basic principles of many 


fields of knowledge. 


If we accept this definition and ponder its mean- 
ing it becomes quite clear that the central core of 
emphasis is the family. 

The professional home economist is one who has 
accepted the responsibility of fulfilling some special 
role within this frame of reference whether she 
has chosen to be a teacher, a dietitian, a researcher, 
a journalist, or a home economist in business. Pro- 
fessional status is an implied contract—a commit- 
ment—requiring that one “serve society over and 
beyond all specific duty to client or employer in 


Ruth L. Bonde 


Miss Bonde is chairman of the department of 
home economics at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, and is chairman of the AHEA 
committee on federal research related to home 
economics. The following is a portion of her 
address at the opening general session of the 
annual meeting of AHEA in Washington in June. 


consideration of the privileges . . . society extends 
to the profession.” ? 


Competence 


Competence, though difficult to define or meas- 
ure objectively, is recognized as a quality by those 
who are in a position to appraise one’s work. It is 
built on a firm foundation of educational training 
and is deepened by experience. The two cannot 
be separated. Neither is it possible to find short 
cuts by which the rewards of study and work can 
be achieved. 

Today there are a number of forces threatening 
our professional competence, but there are others 
which are favorable to its development. 

We are told that there were approximately three 
million students enrolled in our colleges and uni- 
versities this year, an 8.8 per cent increase over 
the figures of 1954. In the years ahead the rate of 
increase is predicted to be higher. Will we now 
continue to accept all who knock at the door or is 
this the time when, by using appropriate methods 
of selection, we should admit only those eminently 
qualified by virtue of ability and interest to pursue 
college work of high quality? I think it is. The 
cost in dollars and cents as well as social progress 
is too great for our nation to continue to retain 
through four years of college students who have 
neither the ability to do college level work nor 
adequate interest to achieve. 

The able young people who are accepted may 
serve as catalytic agents for the improvement of 
education on all levels. They will demand and 
should receive the highest quality instruction. 
They will be impatient with courses which are little 
more than a review of what they already know or 


1W. E. WickEeNpEN quoted by Roy Lewis and Angus 
Mande. Professional People. London: Phoenix House Ltd., 
1952, p. 56. 
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demand long hours in laboratories perfecting skills 
in table setting, wood finishing, or the sewing on 
of ruffles—courses which we know the dignity of 
our profession should not permit us to teach with- 
in the framework of a great university although 
we may recognize their appropriateness in an 
institution under a more modest title. 

But we cannot expect that all education can or 
should be completed in four years of college. In- 
creasingly opportunities for graduate study must 
be made available to the best students we have. 

Under conditions of high employment, positions 
are available to the least as well as the most com- 
petent. Furthermore, a society has been created 
in which technical skill is so essential that competi- 
tive bidding for limited personnel has catapulted 
the salary scale to the point where its temptations 
drain our universities of potential graduate stu- 
dents. We must then find sources of funds to 
grant generous financial assistance to those who 
qualify for graduate study. Further, we must not 
let ourselves get caught in the drift of the stream, 
lowering our standards of admission to graduate 
study and giving courses of less than graduate 
quality. This could easily happen in our eagerness 
to expand. I can only view with alarm what ap- 
pears to be a professional disservice, the establish- 
ment of graduate programs in institutions where 
training of a high order is virtually an impossi- 
bility due to inadequacies or the incompetence of 
faculties. Quantity can never compensate for qual- 
ity in any profession. 

To maintain high quality instruction on the 
graduate level may mean extensive changes in our 
ideas of what constitutes training for professional 
competence in our field. Progress may come 
through circumstances which will force us to co- 
operate more fully with other disciplines. 

The complexities of life which, through educa- 
tion, we try to understand are themselves deter- 
rents to post-school education. The day’s schedule 
becomes filled with conflicting demands, each urg- 
ing priority over the other. The result is that too 
often reading, thinking, and deep contemplation 
are crowded out because they have low priority 
in our scale of values or because we fail to dis- 
cipline time which one must use for desired ends. 

One hopeful sign as we face this problem of the 
competent professional worker is the attitude of 
leaders of business and industry who at last are 
saying, “Give us well-educated people. We will 
give them the special training needed for our 
particular job.” This new approach is based on a 
recognition of the fact that knowledge in any field 
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is a matter of slow accretion and is basic to the 
success of any enterprise. 

When our colleges and the employers arrive at 
the place where they no longer are thrown into a 
state of shock if a home economics graduate can- 
not recite the proportions of a white sauce but 
will appraise the girl in terms of her general com- 
petence, her ability to learn, her ideas and her 
understanding of ideas, her creative ability and 
willingness to work, we will have made great pro- 
fessional strides. After all, a specific rule is a 
fleeting thing. That which we call competence has 
a hard core built from years of disciplined thinking 
and work. Simple rules are easily mastered. The 
mastery of ideas and of self are never complete. 

In the final analysis the reputation of the indi- 
vidual rests upon her competence as a professional 
worker. Likewise the reputation of the entire pro- 
fession rests upon the degree of competence of its 
individual members. The question of competence 
has become too insistent to ignore. 


The Constant Search for Knowledge 

A second distinguishing responsibility of the 
professional person is her concern with the constant 
search for knowledge. 

New knowledge comes from investigation by 
creative and gifted minds which are unwilling to 
accept the status quo and constantly probe for new 
facts and deeper meanings. We call this research, 
a word which seems to have gained new prestige, 
if not greater understanding, in our society. Cer- 
tainly it is not necessary to defend research except 
to say that without a wellspring of new knowledge 
any profession cannot long survive. 

Some here will recall the warning of Frederick 
Hovde when he spoke to this convention in 1954: 


While good work is being done here and there throughout 
the country, I am afraid it cannot be said that the research 
and graduate programs in home economics are yet any- 
where near good enough to keep pace with the other pro- 
fessions, let alone meet the needs of the future of a rapidly 
changing and dynamic society.” 

Today more money is being spent for research 
than in any peace-time period in history. Much of 
the expenditure relates to the several areas of sci- 
ence and much of it arises out of a fear for the 
future. As this is being written our newspapers 
are carrying stories and pictures of a hydrogen 
bomb explosion and we hear the arguments re- 
garding the value of supersonic missiles. The 
underlying purpose of these instruments is clear. 


* Freperick L. Hovpe. The Importance of Research. 
J. Home Econ. 46, No. 7 (Sept. 1954), p. 455. 
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We find ourselves in a position of world leadership 
relying upon arms to maintain peace and protect 
the way of life we think important. But are arms 
enough? 

The returns from research to industry and agri- 
culture over the past years can be told by the 
pattern of life we know and accept today: auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, air-conditioned houses, frozen 
orange juice, packaged ready-to-serve foods, auto- 
matic washers, and machines which can do our 
thinking for us. With these developments has 
come the shift in population to the urban centers, 
industrial employment, and a decrease in the farm 
population. The dramatic result of this change is 
evident in the fact that a century ago 84 per cent 
of our population was engaged in producing food 
for our nation; today 13.5 per cent is giving us 
more than an adequate supply—and some head- 
aches for the administration. 

These technological changes in which home eco- 
nomics has had a significant role we view in terms 
of advancement and progress. As an American 
society we have been willing to work hard to take 
the burden from man’s back and we would not 
return to earlier conditions. 

However, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
long-term development of our human society de- 
pends upon something more than increasingly 
potent weapons, more efficient tools, and the ma- 
chines for earning a living. Perhaps we need to 
reread Orwell’s The Animal Farm or Hersey’s 
Hiroshima. 

It is time now for a change of emphasis. A 
search for understanding needs to become a sig- 
nificant focus of our research efforts. We must 
learn more about man himself and how he lives 
in this world which science has given him. In my 
opinion, the day for emphasis upon research in 
the social sciences and the humanities is upon us. 

Home economics research in the areas of the 
applied sciences—nutrition particularly—has far 
outdistanced the achievements in every other field. 
This is understandable. The methods of research 
in the physical and life sciences are well devel- 
oped. Home economics has been closely tied to 
the experiment stations of the land-grant colleges, 
whose interest has been primarily in science. 
Funds, therefore, have been available for this type 
of research and we have had a greater number of 
competent workers in the field. 

On the other hand, methodology for research in 
the social sciences is in its infancy. Comparatively 
little support from universities, industry, or govern- 
ment has been given such research, probably be- 
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cause immediate results are not observable in 
profit or social change and because, for some curi- 
ous reason, there seems to be an attitude among 
certain leaders that the social sciences are search- 
ing for truth in an area of profound privacy. 

Accepting the family as the focus of interest in 
the home economics profession, we have the obli- 
gation to support all research which will give us 
deeper understandings in the area of the family, 
the individuals who make up the family group, 
and the society in which they live. We have too 
little scientific evidence for much of what we do 
as home economists, and no longer can we be con- 
tent with furthering the prejudices we hold. As 
Dr. Hovde implied, the academic fraternity will 
not tolerate our inadequacies. 

As a positive step a special committee of our 
Association is now probing the ways and means by 
which increased support for home economics re- 
search can result through federal government co- 
operation. When such a program is announced, 
every Association member will be called upon to 
support the actions necessary to assure its accept- 
ance. We recognize that much excellent informa- 
tion is now available from a large number of the 
federal agencies which, if brought into focus, in- 
terpreted, and disseminated would contribute im- 
measurably to giving us some answers to basic 
questions. But we need more. And our hope is 
that an adequate program to insure research in the 
areas where little is now being done eventually 
will become a reality. 

Though government and industry assume re- 
sponsibility for a fair segment of research, the ulti- 
mate responsibility must rest upon the colleges 
and universities, for it is these institutions which 
must train men and women for research positions 
in government, industry, and the universities, and 
which must sponsor a continuing search for basic 
knowledge of all kinds however esoteric or imprac- 
tical it might seem to the uninformed. Every one 
who graduates from college will not be a research 
worker; however, if one claims professional status 
she must be aware of the significance of adequate 
research to her particular occupation; she must be 
able to appraise the areas where scientific knowl- 
edge is lacking and use her influence to get in- 
creasingly adequate research funds from all avail- 
able sources. She should be able to appraise the 
research which is reported, integrating it into her 
own area of interest. She legitimately can expect 
from our colleges and universities high-quality 
instruction firmly grounded in research findings and 
a curriculum which educates her to an under- 
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standing and appreciation of the significance of 
research and how a body of knowledge is devel- 
oped. In the process she will come to appreciate 
the contribution of many disciplines and learn to 
respect fundamental knowledge where it is found. 


A General Education 


But more is asked of the professional worker 
than that she be competent in her special work 
and committed to furthering the search for new 
knowledge. Society rightly may expect her to be an 
informed, responsible member capable of sharing 
with others a joint culture and assuming responsi- 
bility for the direction it takes. 

In our concern for a specialized field, have we 
ignored the basic right to a broad education which 
will make possible an understanding of the past 
and the ability to relate this past to the present as 
a means for better plotting the future? 

Regardless of what one does to earn a living the 
real meaning of that activity comes from a broad 
knowledge and understanding for “. . . we are part 
of a natural order whose limitations and _possi- 
bilities we ignore at our peril.” * 

Fortunately, increasing numbers of professional 
associations as well as executives in business and 
industry have come to recognize the importance 
and significance of a general education. 

What is the explanation for this return to a belief 
in general education? Undoubtedly there are many 
influences which have been at work, and historians 
may be better able to appraise these forces than 
we are. However, we can make some tentative 
judgments as to causes. 

After World War II, the realities of life seemed 
to begin to weigh upon us as a nation. I recall a 
German refugee saying that Hitler could have been 
stopped had the intellectuals stood firm in their 
beliefs. Whether or not this is true, we cannot say. 
We remember the invasions of Norway and Den- 
mark, the bombings of London, Anzio, Pearl Har- 
bor, Hiroshima, and others. Perhaps these have 
become mere names, but they demonstrated all 
too dramatically that the beliefs, aspirations, and 
motivations of men could not be measured on the 
same scale as scientific achievement. 

We heard the trials of supposed communist 
sympathizers from Washington, and we wondered 
about the nature of truth. Books by authors such 
as Toynbee, Schweitzer, and Mumford raised is- 
sues for which the answers were not clear. Ameri- 
cans traveled to all parts of the world carrying 

5 Bulletin of the College of Liberal Arts, Northwestern 
University, 1955-56, p. 20. 
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help to others as part of the Marshall Plan, Point 
Four, the University of Tennessee project in India 
in which our own Miss Harris has done so much, 
or UNESCO, forcing the American public to look 
critically at the responsibilities for leadership in 
the world. 

Perhaps our new interest in the meaning of the 
educated man arose because, as a wealthy nation, 
we now saw that automation was not enough and 
we could afford to ask, “What is it we should 
want?” Our answers were unsure. 

Whatever the reason, there is evidence all about 
us of a growing belief that education designed to 
give competence in a profession is not enough. It 
must be based on a broad general education which 
is defined by the Harvard Committee as “that part 
of a student’s whole education which looks first of 
all to his life as a responsible human being and 
citizen.” * 

It is clear that we can have a general education 
for all and professional competence, too. They are 
not mutually exclusive. But we must do more than 
earn a living. The educated man will think criti- 
cally about the kind of life he leads while making 
a living and analyze the effect of his activities upon 
others. What he wants should mark him as an 
educated man. Our frantic concern to understand 
will gain us little without skills in analysis, knowl- 
edge of science, literature, and the arts, and ex- 
perience to provide a basis of judgment. 


Summary 


Home economics as a curriculum had its begin- 
ning in the minds of women who conceived of it 
as an area of study focusing upon the family. They 
urged that it be maintained on a high level of 
scholarship worthy of a place in the curriculum of 
the best university and that it deal with basic 
principles and theories. Their vision was dimmed 
over time when emphasis came to be placed upon 
vocational education for earning a living, and the 
curriculum too often became so segmented it lost 
significance. Today we are like lost mountain 
climbers trying to know where we are. 

I have tried to point out three peaks which can 
serve as guides for those who have committed 
themselves to the profession whose major concern 
is the well-being of the family. They are compe- 
tence, search for new knowledge through further- 
ing research, and a general education for “an in- 
formed, responsible life in our society.” 

* General Education in a Free Society, Report of the 
Harvard Committee. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1946, p. 51. 
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Speakers for the second general session of the 47th annual meeting of the AHEA in Washington, D.C., chat for 
a moment before the opening of the meeting. Left to right: Sir Roger Makins, British Ambassador to the United 
States; Mrs. B. Tara Bai, president of the Home Science Association of India; Catherine T. Dennis, 1954-56 presi- 
dent of the American Home Economics Association; Eva Rut Ernest of Sweden; Flemmie P. Kittrell, head of 
the department of home economics at Howard University in Washington, D.C., who moderated the panel of 


From four continents came the speakers for the 
second general session of the annual meeting. 

Mrs. B. Tara Bai, president of the Home Science 
Association of India, brought greetings from her Asso- 
ciation to the AHEA. 

Looking forward to the even greater sharing of home 
economics—already so well represented by her own 
work and that of Mrs. Tara Bai—Flemmie Kittrell said 
that the transfer and exchange of technical and cul- 
tural information is an essential part of the stream of 
human experience and that home economics sharing is 
particularly satisfying and significant. 

Following are portions of the remarks of the three 
1955-56 AHEA international students who spoke on 
what they hope to do in their own countries: 


Ki Yull Lee, Korea, who is studying nutrition at 
Cornell University: 

The tragedy of war has brought Korea to the edge 
of destruction of her home life and her culture. 

Korean home economists are pioneers, not only as 
teachers but as research workers in home economics. 


When I get back home I hope to help our people 


AHEA international students; Ki Yull Lee of Korea; and Renate Stern of the Union of South Africa. 


International Sharing 





establish a new curriculum for nutrition education in 
high school and college. I shall teach and carry on 
research in food and nutrition. 


Renate Stern, Union of South Africa, who studied food 
and nutrition at Ohio State University: 

In the Union of South Africa we need more channels 
through which diet and nutrition information can reach 
families—in fact this is one of the most urgent needs, 
despite the fact that many groups and agencies are 
doing something to improve the nutrition of our people. 
I shall hope to take home with me not only the addi- 
tional knowledge that I have gained here but some 
ability to interpret the whole field of home economics. 


Eva Rut Ernest, Sweden, who studied family eco- 
nomics at Iowa State College: 

I came to the United States to study because we do 
not have graduate work in home economics. In Sweden 
the relation between agricultural economics and family 
economics is of pe importance and I hope to be 
able to do further advanced work in family economics 
and to discover ways to improve the standard of living 
and increase happiness. 

















Increasing Our World Understanding 


T is a heartening sign of the times that home 
economists, whose main interest is in the home 
and in domestic management, should invite one 
whose business is foreign affairs to speak on 
“how to increase our world understanding.” Of 
course, the idea that an ambassador and his work 
are really remote from domestic affairs is not well 
founded. An embassy such as ours is quite a large 
domestic undertaking. It is expected to perform 
what are known as representative functions, to look 
after people from home, and to entertain official 
and unofficial Americans. Hundreds sit down at 
our table over the year, and thousands come to our 
home. Some of you visited it on Monday. All this 
means a lot of work in terms of correspondence and 
arrangements. And, of course, we have to keep 
strictly within a budget. 

For most of this, the ambassador depends upon 
his wife, and, since diplomatic children do not fall 
off their bicycles or walk into poison ivy less often 
than other children, the work of an ambassadress, 
at her desk and away from it, is no less full time 
than that of her husband. And all members of the 
family, of all ages, have to play their part. 

And then, too, a diplomatic mission in a foreign 
land is, or should be, as far as possible, a family 
affair. Originally an ambassador's staff were all 
members of his household. Now that the problems 
with which an embassy has to deal are more numer- 
ous and there is such a huge volume of business 
between our two countries, very large staffs are 
needed, and it is not really possible to run a mission 
as if it were a large family. Yet that is what in 
principle it should be, and what, in many smaller 
capitals, it still can be. 

Therefore, domestic problems loom quite large 
in diplomatic life, and are, so to speak, part of the 
job. 

It was not so very long ago that the conduct of 
foreign affairs was left largely to experts and pro- 
fessionals. A diplomat was usually looked upon, 
in his own country at least, with some suspicion, 
as being set apart from the rest of the community 
and probably contaminated by too much contact 
with foreigners. But since the first world war, 
the public in Western countries has shown an 


Sir Roger Makins 


His Excellency, Sir Roger Makins, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., is the British Ambassador to the United 
States. The following is the text of his address 
to the second general session of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics Association 
in Washington on June 27, 1956. 


ever-increasing interest in international affairs. It 
was realized that the conduct of foreign policy 
could lead straight to war and that the check of 
public opinion was essential. 

Today, when everything that happens anywhere 
in the world affects your interests, when the life 
of every individual may be directly affected by 
what is done in international negotiation, the posi- 
tion has been reached when you may be still able 
to keep a husband out of the kitchen, but you can- 
not afford to keep foreign affairs out. 

It is not at all easy to be well informed about 
what is really going on in the world, and it is still 
more difficult to exercise a calm judgment about it. 
The difficulties are not likely to grow any less. 
In a war, the issues are clear, and during the so- 
called Cold War, which lasted, broadly speaking, 
from 1946 to 1954, the lines of tension and of force 
were unmistakably drawn. But now these lines 
have become somewhat blurred. The Communist 
powers have changed their tactics and their tune. 
The nature of the threat is changing. It may be 
harder to understand what steps are now necessary 
to preserve ourselves and our way of life. An 
alert and intelligent public opinion has never been 
more urgently required if the policies of the free 
world are to succeed. 

You may say, “All right, I accept this: but how 
am I to set about understanding what is happening 
in the world?” 

In answering this, I start with the assumption 
that the person who wants to understand con- 
temporary events possesses some knowledge of the 
recent past and some familiarity with the broad 
outlines of history, at least of his own country. 

And if your memory is as bad as mine, there is 
something to be said for occasionally picking up a 
history book and refreshing your mind about the 
sequence of past events. 
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Know the Facts 


Now for some simple rules. The first is: “Be 
sure of your facts.” An extraordinary amount of 
misunderstanding is caused by looking at head- 
lines or isolated sentences and not reading the text 
of the speech, or the document or letter, or what- 
ever it may be. You can see in a paper a headline 
like: “Briton Raps American Policy” and your first 
instinct is to say “There goes the British govern- 
ment attacking the United States government 
again.” But if you look carefully you probably find 
that it is some harmless piece of criticism expressed 
by some unimportant person. A great many Anglo- 
American misunderstandings (not that there are so 
very many, or that, when they come, they are too 
serious ) have been due to incomplete versions of 
statements flashed across the Atlantic and over- 
hastily interpreted. Therefore, before you make a 
judgment try to be sure of the facts and ask your- 
self the question “What precisely did he say?” and 
then perhaps a second question “What was he try- 
ing to say?” 


Know the Meaning of Words 


My second rule is: “Be sure of the meaning of 
words.” ” 

In the discussion of international affairs all sorts 
of quite long words are bandied about, for ex- 
ample, coexistence, colonialism, neutralism and 
neutrality (which are by no means the same thing), 
and the like. And in the battle of ideas which is 
going on in the world some very fine and re- 
spectable words have been twisted and g given differ- 
ent meanings. Democracy is one. If you and a 
Russian were talking about democracy, you would 
be talking about two completely contradictory 
ideas. And other respectable words have been given 
a bad meaning, like “appeasement.” So be sure of 
what is meant, and of what you mean, when you 
are talking about these matters or when you see 
these words in the news. 


Beware of Historical Analogies 


My third rule links up with the first: “Beware 
of historical analogies and of drawing parallels 
between past and present events.” 

Principles may remain constant, but their appli- 
cation changes. Circumstances alter cases, par- 
ticularly as you descend the stream of history. 
Take colonial policy. 

It is hard for Americans not to see every colonial 
problem in the light of your own struggle for in- 
dependence from Britain in 1776. But the War of 
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Independence taught Great Britain a lesson which 
she has never forgotten, and British colonial policy 
has been developed and transformed. For a cen- 
tury or more, our policy has been directed to 
leading dependent peoples on to self-government. 
Different approaches have been needed in terri- 
tories which are predominantly those of white 
settlement, as Australia was, or which are almost 
wholly indigenous, like the Gold Coast, or which 
contain two or three or more races living side by 
side, like Malaya or Kenya. And there are special 
cases like Cyprus, which, though a colony, does not 
present just another colonial problem, but some- 
thing much more complex on account of the con- 
flicting interests of Greece and Turkey in the future 
of the island. 

At the end of the 18th century, the British and 
French were on different sides in the contemporary 
world struggle, and the French encouraged the 
disaffection in the colonies as a weapon in the 
struggle. But now the United States and the so- 
called colonial powers are all on the same side in 
the contest for men’s minds, which we are waging 
against resourceful nations, professing social and 
political ideas diametrically opposed to our own. 
And these nations are using as one of the principal 
weapons in their struggle against us the so-called 
“colonialism” of the Western powers. 

In the modern world, it is increasingly difficult 
for a small country, or a country emerging for the 
first time into independence, to stand on its own 
feet, politically, militarily, or economically. It must 
lean on someone, and if a benign influence is re- 
moved, or at least removed prematurely, the only 
consequence may be that a malignant influence 
takes its place. 

I have mentioned the Soviet attack on so-called 
“colonialism” for two reasons. First, the Communist 
definition of colonialism is different from ours and 
includes all kinds of things; for example, bases in 
foreign countries, which you do not think of as 
colonialism. Second, the Soviet Union is itself a 
large colonial power. In fact, as President Eisen- 
hower has pointed out on various occasions, in the 
last ten years the Western world has given some 
600 million people their independence, and Britain 
has made the greatest contribution to this emanci- 
pation. But, in the same period, the Soviet Union 
has brought 100 million people into servitude. 

You must, of course, judge for yourselves on this 
question of colonial policy; I would only ask you, 
in forming your judgment, to be discriminating and 
not to base your attitude on the belief that the 
circumstances are similar to what they were in 
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1776. Otherwise you may lend yourselves, in good 
faith and quite unconsciously, to undermining the 
position of your allies in the world, and, therefore, 
in the long run, your own as well. 


Be Patient 


My fourth rule is; “Do not expect quick and 
clear-cut results in international affairs.” 

Relations between states are complex. The for- 
eign policy of a country is influenced by many 
things, by history, by geography, by economic need, 
by national temperament and emotion. Many prob- 
lems are not capable of solution at a particular 
moment. Like wine, they must be left to mature, 
and all that the statesmen may be able to do is to 
prevent a situation developing to the point at 
which it breaks into hostilities. 

But if you look back over the last three years you 
will see that many problems which used to be on 
the front pages of the newspapers are now seldom 
mentioned, because they have been solved: Trieste, 
the Saar, German membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Austrian Treaty, the Iran- 
ian oil dispute, the entry of new members into the 
United Nations—to name but a few. Other situa- 
tions have been, if not solved, at all events con- 
trolled on the basis of provisional settlements—for 
example, the Korean and Indo-Chinese armistices. 

Now all these problems were under negotiation 
for very long periods—the Austrian Treaty for eight 
years, the Iranian oil dispute for four. However, 
though great patience is required, things in the end 
do get settled. It is true that as soon as one problem 
has been disposed of, another tends to crop up in 
its place and calls in its turn for long and patient 
work. But one should not get discouraged when the 
issues which trouble our relations with other coun- 
tries are not quickly resolved. 


Find Out for Yourself 
My fifth rule is: 


can. 

There is an inborn tendency, particularly in 
Anglo-Saxons, to see a foreigner in our own image. 
We tend to project our opinions, thoughts, and 
emotions into his mind, and then to become rather 
irritated when he, in fact, reacts quite differently. 

At one end of the scale this is illustrated by the 
inclination of some of my own countrymen, when 
traveling abroad, to address the local inhabitants, 
in English, but in a voice twice as loud as usual, 
and then to be somewhat put out because they are 
not understood. Again, customs and habits which 
to us seem perfectly normal can appear to other 
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races as being in the poorest of taste. On a higher 
level, some of us are apt to get very irritated when 
we find that another people or another government 
make very different assessments of say communism, 
or neutrality, than we do; or when we find that the 
effort in men and in resources which we have 
devoted to helping another country is not met with 
the gratitude which we would expect. In other 
words, good intentions and a good conscience are 
not enough. They have to be informed by under- 
standing. 

This applies to allies as well as opponents. Allies 
are often troublesome creatures, as Marlborough, 
and Wellington, and General Eisenhower dis- 
covered. But they are also necessary—more neces- 
sary than ever in the modern world—for no country 
today, however powerful, can stand alone. 

Even as between the British and the Americans, 
who are probably as close as peoples can get to 
each other, a great deal of misunderstanding is 
generated by the fact that, though our political 
principles and outlook are much the same, our 
political methods are completely different. Parlia- 
mentary government is one way of doing it; 
congressional government is another. And the 
distinction is not always firmly grasped on either 
side of the Atlantic. 

There is nothing like going to see other peoples 
and other countries for oneself. Since a great many 
people are unable to do this, the next best thing 
is to support or to participate in the many exchange 
schemes, not only for university students, graduates 
and high school students, but people in other walks 
of life, like clergymen, teachers, members of Parlia- 
ment, and so on. There are many of these schemes 
working very successfully today, bringing a great 
many foreigners to the United States. These are 
carefully selected. They are good representatives 
of their countries. The younger ones in particular 
will give you a completely natural picture of their 
thoughts, feelings, and reactions. I stress this point 
all the more readily because I know how much the 
American Home Economics Association, both as 
a body and through its individual members, is 
already doing in this field; and because you are 
awarding 12 scholarships to foreign students to 
come to America next year. There is, of course, 
a double benefit in these exchange schemes. Each 
individual is like a radioactive atom. He dis- 
seminates the knowledge and the imprint of his 
own country while he is here and then, on his 
return, he radiates the impressions which he has 
gained in the United States. I recommend contact 


with the foreign exchange individual, man or 
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woman, professor or high school student, as a means 
of getting to know how other people think and 
feel, and therefore of acquiring an understanding 
of the raw material of international relations. For, 
unless we can get a little way inside the minds of 
the people we are talking to or negotiating with 
and understand how their minds and their political 
systems work, we can never get the best results. 


Keep an Open Mind 

My last rule is this: “Keep an open mind.” Try 
to avoid fixed attitudes and emotional involvement 
in them. Of course I do not mean that principles, 
moral or political, should be flexible. I am thinking 
of the words of the English poet who wrote of a 
friend that “he saw life steadily and saw it whole.” 
We have to contemplate things as they are, not as 
we would like them to be. 

This is particularly important at the present time 
when we are living in what is undoubtedly a new 
phase in international life. I do not mean to say 
that governments have altered their objectives. If 
they alter them at all, they do it very slowly. But 
they can alter the. policies by which they hope to 
attain those objectives. This is what the Soviet 
is doing at the moment. It is like the change in the 
plays on the football field. The problem is not just 
to change old policies but to take the initiative in 
finding fresh ways of achieving our own foreign 
policy objectives, which are essentially co-operative 
and pacific. 

In the last ten years our governments have been 
firm and successful in meeting the rigid challenge 
of the Communist powers. In the next ten years our 
governments will have to be firm but adaptable if 
they are to meet what is, in effect, a fresh chal- 
lenge, and they will require to be supported by a 
public which understands the needs for new 
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policies to contend with dangers which may ap- 
pear increasingly remote. 

The six rules which I have mentioned do not, 
alas, constitute a comprehensive guide to the under- 
standing of world affairs. They are no more, I fear, 
than a few glimpses of what may seem to be the 
obvious. There is no simple answer on how to 
understand international problems, any more than 
there is a simple answer to the problems them- 
selves. 

There are always pessimists around, but I am 
not among them. As one who has lived and worked 
in the United States over a long period, I can only 
express my admiration for the way in which this 
country has, in the last few years, accepted the 
leadership of the free world which was thrust, 
unwanted, upon it and of the wisdom and re- 
straint by which, by and large, it has exercised that 
leadership. I have been impressed by the efforts 
of ordinary Americans to play their part by study- 
ing and discussing the situations with which their 
government has to cope. As I travel about the 
country I meet groups of citizens working through 
Councils on Foreign Affairs and similar institutions 
to foster interest in the international scene. They 
deserve your support. There is nothing more 
heartening and helpful to those who are profession- 
ally concerned with foreign policy than to feel that 
they are watched by a critical, but informed and 
sympathetic, public. 

Sometimes statesmen and diplomats in the for- 
eign field seem to falter, but often it is because the 
problems with which they are grappling do not at 
the moment admit of solution. So hesitate before 
you criticize them too impatiently. Remember the 
slogan that used to be seen in Western saloons: 
“Don't shoot the piano-player. He is doing the 
best he can.” 








New Career Leaflet 


Home Economics Offers You a Career in Social Welfare or Public 
Health tells where home economists work in these two areas, what they do, 
with whom they work, and what education they need for these careers. The 
attractive leaflet, illustrated with on-the-job photographs, is available from 
AHEA for 15 cents per copy. The authors, members of a committee from 
the Social Welfare and Public Health Section of AHEA, are: Pauline Murrah, 
National Dairy Council; Ruth Hayes, County of Westchester Dept. of Wel- 
fare; Nancy Bosworth, Community Service Society; Eleanore T. Lurry, City 
of N. Y. Dept. of Welfare; Margaret M. Conner and Catherine Cowell, City 
of N. Y. Dept. of Health; Catherine Leamy, U. S. Children’s Bureau; Nelle 
Sailor, Visiting Nurse Service of N. Y.; Mary E. White, N. Y. Tuberculosis 
and Health Association, Inc.; Mary Ellis, The Nutrition Foundation, Inc.; and 
Anne Pearl, Chairman, Social Welfare and Public Health Section, N.Y.C. 
Forty home economists in other parts of the country reviewed the manuscript. 





Woman’s Responsibility for the Family 


O generalize about the problems of women 

is dangerous, since they are as various as 
those of men, and, to a great extent, they are over- 
lapping if not identical. However, if one salient 
feature does stand out, it is the rise of a greatly 
augmented middle class due to the rapid rise of the 
average American income and the growing aware- 
ness of these economically secure, intelligent wives 
and mothers that they are the chief arbiters of 
morals, manners, and cultural values. “What is 
civilization?” asks Emerson and replies: “The power 
of good women.” When women gained greater 
freedom—both political and social—after the first 
world war, some excesses resulted, especially among 
the extreme feminists; but the gradual expansion 
of power now reveals their strength, especially 
among the younger matrons. Regardless of income 
these young married women do their own house- 
work. They have larger families than similar 
income groups of the previous generation, an in- 
telligent understanding of husband and children, 
and an amazing ability to conduct a well-rounded 
life in which personal interests are balanced by 
community responsibilities. They use mechanical 
household appliances with a matter-of-fact dexterity 
wholly foreign to women of my age and accomplish 
the inevitable chores of family life without letting 
them absorb too much time and without sacrificing 
their personal development as wives, mothers, and 
citizens. They have a broader vision of life than 
any previous generation of American women. 

To be sure, a multitude of modern trends are 
responsible for this new type of young womanhood. 
But the teachers of home economics deserve much 
of the credit for the fact that we have so many 
successful young marriages today. Had our middle- 
aged women had the benefit of this scientific train- 
ing, they would not find it so difficult after their 
children have left home to relate themselves to 
the social structure, and the old women would not 
be condemned to a feeling of loneliness for which 
old-age insurance is no cure. 

Though many women, whether young or middle- 
aged, have become a potent and salutary influence 
in our national life, I think we must concede that 
great numbers of American women are restless, 
unhappy, confused, and, therefore, suffer from 
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emotional attrition. Some are rebelling against 
what seems to them the boredom of family re- 
sponsibilities; others complain bitterly that not 
enough women have high positions in government 
and industry; and far too many are frustrated by 
the inescapable fact that they are women. 

Much of this mental and emotional confusion 
among women is a bitter heritage of the feminist 
movement which taught women to see themselves 
as rivals of men rather than as partners of a com- 
mon endeavor, whether on the job or in the home. 
Simone de Beauvoir’s book The Second Sex is the 
most brilliant exposition of this pathological state 
of mind. Her whole thesis is summed up in her 
quotation from another sickly personality, the 
misogynist Kirkegaard, who said: “What a misfor- 
tune to be a woman. And yet the worst misfortune 
is not to understand what a misfortune it is.” 

Dangerous as this dissatisfaction with their own 
womanhood may be to women’s development, it 
is not more insidious than the reaction now in full 
swing which tempts women to be nothing but 
females. The preoccupation with glamour so 
prevalent in America today is the pernicious re- 
sult. No self-respecting woman should neglect 
outward appearances; but too great a preoccupa- 
tion with it is a sign of a superficial attitude toward 
life. I shall never forget a luncheon I attended 
some years ago in Washington in honor of Ga- 
brielle Mistral, the distinguished Chilean poetess, 
who won the Nobel Prize in 1946, and Lisa 
Meitner, the famous physicist, who made valuable 
contributions to the development of the atom 
bomb. The faces of these two great women, worn 
by the furrows of deep thought and powerful 
character, were a shocking contrast to the surface 
beauty but robotlike similarity of the American 
women. The two foreigners had individuality which 
had ripened through experience, whereas the 
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Americans looked like mass-production jobs just 
off the assembly line. The contrast was unfor- 
gettable. It illustrated vividly the overemphasis 
among our women on what is called sex appeal. 

Indeed among many women, including married 
women, sex obsession has become a neurosis. Why 
blame our adolescent girls for sexual promiscuity 
when they are exposed to the loose behavior of 
their elders, frequently grow up in broken homes, 
and see the frivolous attitude of our society toward 
the problem of divorce? 


Difficulties 


Before suggesting what you who are in touch 
with the mothers of tomorrow can do about such 
profound problems, I should like to review some 
of the difficulties with which women are contend- 
ing today. The technological revolution with its rapid 
urbanization and other social dislocations has been 
hard enough upon men; but it has disrupted the 
lives of women far more drastically. Accelerated 
by wars both hot and cold, this revolution has 
shattered the old social structure, undermined the 
family, and weakened traditional moral standards. 
At the same time, economic forces have drawn 
some 20 million women into the labor market and 
the professions. Most women work of necessity; 
many because they are especially talented. But the 
force of our economic maelstrom is such that few 
people can resist being drawn into it. It has now 
come to the point where many married women 
work and neglect their children because they feel 
they must have a paid job in order to hold the re- 
spect of the community. As a result, homemaking 
has become depreciated. It is one thing if women 
work because they must help support the family 
and other dependents or because they have a 
special contribution to make to society. It is quite 
another thing—it is socially undesirable—if society 
forces the mother to take a job in order that she 
may respect herself and gain the respect of others. 
Women have gained an unparalleled freedom in 
America only to sacrifice it to the rat race for 
success—and success in our country, alas, means 
financial success. No wonder that the average 
stay-at-home homemaker is confused. She is no 
longer sure what society expects of her. 

Furthermore, in our mass society with its pres- 
sures toward uniformity of thought and behavior, 
many American women—and men, too, for that 
matter—have lost the will power to be themselves, 
to maintain their unique personalities and the 
unique qualities of womanhood. Haunted by this 
insight Anne Lindbergh wrote her lovely prose 
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poem Gift from the Sea, which describes her flight 
to an island for the purpose of recapturing the 
integrity of the self. The charm of the book for 
most women is its utopianism—the natural desire 
to get away from it all, to escape from the pressures 
of daily life and a world that is too much with us 
from the moment we open the daily paper to the 
last radio or television broadcast before we go to 
bed. But very few of us can escape to an island. 
And personally I distrust any form of escapism. 
If we cannot maintain our independence of spirit 
amidst the dust of the market place, it is too weak 
to be of much use in our tormented society; nor 
an the individual personality continue to grow 
except in the give and take with the environment 
and daily human relationships. Mrs. Lindbergh 
rightly deplores what she calls the Zerissenheit, 
the dismemberment of the average homemaker’s 
life. But this results chiefly from a lack of the 
self-discipline needed to ration that most precious 
of all things, time. “To affect the quality of the 
day,” said Thoreau, “that is the highest of all arts.” 
Instead of cultivating this art, too many women 
fritter away their days by allowing every petty 
detail to upset and distract them. Psychologists 
will tell you that many women welcome every dis- 
traction because they lack clear-cut worth-while 
objectives, and, therefore, cannot develop the will 
power to ration their time and use their leisure 
hours for continuity of thought and action. 

This lack of discipline results, I believe, from the 
attitude toward marriage entertained by many 
American women. When they get their man they 
feel the goal of life has been achieved and renounce 
further ambitions for self-development. As a result 
the sheer ignorance of the average American woman 
is appalling. In our country, where women have 
had the same opportunities for education as men, 
this is inexcus 5le. George Gallup has given me 
figures which prove that American men are not 
well informed on current events but the record of 
the women in every test is far lower. Here are the 
percentages of correct answers to simple questions: 

CORRECT 
Men Women 
per cent per cent 
How many U.S. senators are there from 

your state? 56 41 
How many states will elect members of the 

U.S. House of Representatives this fall 

(1954)? 
What is the 

States? 
Will you tell me who Anthony Eden is?.... 
Will you tell me where the Suez Canal is? 
What do the letters NATO stand for?......... 


population of the United 
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These are but a few of Dr. Gallup’s questions which 
indicate that too many women after leaving school 
let their minds go to sleep. Today ignorance of 
the elementary facts of political life, geography, 
and international problems is a danger to our em- 
battled nation. The young married women as well 
as their middle-aged sisters should be encouraged 
to look upon life as a perpetual opportunity for 
self-development. Let them take heart from an- 
other statement of Thoreau: “I know of no more 
encouraging fact than the unquestionable ability 
of man to elevate his life by a conscious endeavor.” 
Assuredly one of the greatest crimes against the 
self any human being can commit is not to develop 
his or her potentialities to the utmost. 

Daily life itself could become the finest source 
of education for any woman if she had a vision of 
the possibilities for constructive action that lie 
at her very doorstep. The old American community 
with its intimacy and traditional loyalties in which 
children grew up feeling themselves to be in- 
dividuals has been shattered, and a new social 
order has not yet come into being. People of all 
ages now feel so lost that they long consciously and 
unconsciously for the close relationships of simpler 
days when it was still possible to enjoy an emo- 


tional sharing of ideas and to live a life of warmth 


neighbors, and 


and close association with family, 
friends. 

Our prime need today is the restoration of smaller 
neighborhood groups in our vast urban congeries— 
an integrated, orderly community in which the 
family and the individual can lead secure, dis- 
ciplined, happy lives. We must apply our im- 
mense resources of social and scientific knowledge 
to create a social structure in which people can 
readily find assistance in times of trouble as well 
as avenues of service to the general welfare. 


Opportunities 


Now what can the average woman do to help in 
such a complicated endeavor? To spur to action 
women whose early education failed to emphasize 
their community responsibilities, the emotional 
approach should be used. We should be able to 
reach the hearts of most women if we appeal to 
their maternal instincts and ask them to extend 
their love for their own children to all children who 
are needy or neglected. Although there are women 
too egotistical to escape from the prison house of 
the self, most American women could be galvan- 
ized into action by this emotional approach. Guid- 
ance is essential to the average woman who wants 
to volunteer for public service in the community 
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because social work has become so specialized that 
many of the professionals are impatient with the 
layman. But necessity is changing this psychology. 
The volunteer worker has acquired a new im- 
portance because our country now suffers from a 
shortage of trained experts in every field of en- 
deavor. 

To be sure, we already have in practically every 
American city, town, and village, a small group of 
dedicated women who carry the load of its social 
responsibilities. At the same time there is probably 
a greater waste of womanpower in our country than 
in any other, women who waste their days at the 
bridge table and other time-killing devices. Surely 
their interest to lead more constructive lives could 
be aroused, if they realized the importance of 
voluntary effort to the future of democracy. For 
unless the growing power of the state is balanced 
by the growing power of local initiative, freedom 
in the long run cannot be preserved. Take merely 
the problem of political inertia which has become 
so marked in all recent elections. Instead of com- 
plaining that we haven't enough women in high 
positions, women must now get to work and per- 
form the humdrum tasks of local politics if they 
wish to develop the knowledge and experience 
essential to political leadership. Nor should they 
be discouraged if they are tied to the home and 
cannot accept state or federal positions. If all 
our counties, cities, and villages were efficiently and 
honestly governed, the federal government and its 
ever-increasing bureaucracy could not usurp the 
powers which do not properly belong to them. 
That is why local government is the most im- 
portant field for social service and political activity. 
If local leadership continues to abdicate its re- 
sponsibilities, federal leadership will fill the gap, 
and we shall be headed toward some form of 
autocracy. 

All women should take to heart the advice given 
an American official by that great statesman Sir 
Winston Churchill: “Never allow democracy to ap- 
In period of drift in our 
our attitude toward social 


pear impotent.” 
foreign policy and i 
problems here at sien we are in danger of doing 
just that. At no time, therefore, has it been more 
imperative that all women—especially those with 
the most leisure—should participate in politics, so- 
cial progress, and equality of opportunity for every 
American child, regardless of race, color, or creed. 
We need not fear the power of the communist 
appeal if American women begin to work as hard 
as the Russian women and remind our country and 
the world that this republic is not devoted to mere 
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creature comforts but strives with intelligent and 
unfaltering zeal toward an ever-higher concept of 
man’s destiny. 


Role of Home Economists 


Now let us return to the role of home economists 
in helping the women of America to realize the 
power for good that lies in their hands. More than 
any other teachers in our public school system, they 
have an opportunity for close personal relationships 
and thus for the guidance of the young girls who 
will become the mothers and citizens of the future. 
This is a great responsibility at a time when the 
American family has been weakened by an ever- 
growing social chaos with the result that family 
responsibilities are thrown more and more upon 
the schools. 

First and foremost, the young girl should see her- 
self not only as a female but as an individual who 
must grow mentally, emotionally, and morally as 
long as life lasts. In our mass society, one of the 
greatest needs of the day is the affirmation of self- 
hood. A respect for the self and its development 
is a legitimate interest at any time, but today it is 
a moral imperative. In an age of conformity such 
as ours, it is a necessary and wholesome response 
to the overpowering social and political pressures 
of the day. 

If the interest of our young girls is aroused in 
the sacredness of the individual self and the total 
development of the personality, the problem of 
sex education can be set in a new frame of refer- 
ence that will supplement and spiritualize the 
merely physical aspects of sex which they learn in 
their biology classes. They must learn that sex 
permeates and illumines the whole personality and 
becomes entwined, as Dr. Karl Menninger states, 
with the highest and subtlest human emotions and 
activities, with the refinements of social intercourse 
in every sphere, with art, with religion, with all 
of the facets of that which we call love between 
human beings. If they understand that the sexual 
drive is a major factor in life which has raised 
mankind from a mere animal existence to the high- 
est manifestations of civilization and culture, they 
will acquire an honest and reverent appreciation 
of sex. This is the soundest defense against un- 
healthy aspects of sex that are exploited daily in 
our advertisements, magazine covers, films, and 
pornographic literature. Our young girls who now 
frequently ruin their lives with the false notion that 
freedom means promiscuity, need to learn that 
corporeal love, if it is to mean erotic fulfillment, 
must lead not only to love of husband and family 
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but to the love of friends, of creative work and 
play, and ultimately to the love of life in all its 
manifestations. 

At present, too many young girls see only the 
alternatives between looseness and repression in an 
age that wavers between anarchy and intellectual 
conformity. They are not told that the sexual origin 
of spiritual relations and creative productivity has 
been celebrated as far back as Plato’s Symposium. 
But this process of sublimation is possible only 
when woman is not the victim of her biological 
drive but its guardian fully aware that she must 
fuse sensuality and reason if she is to become a 
freely functioning, growing, and creative person- 
ality. 

What we need today is not a negative “Thou 
shalt not” attitude toward sex but a positive en- 
thusiasm for right conduct. Because woman, if 
only for self-protection, must preserve monogamy 
and keep the home intact; it is woman who must 
make herself the guardian of moral values and make 
herself responsible for the success of marriage. 
Never will we be able to reduce the divorce rate 
until modern woman faces and accepts this re- 
sponsibility as her obvious duty. Then she will 
choose her husband not on mere sex appeal but 
with a view to permanent partnership. If marriages 
are made, as is now so often the case, purely on 
a basis of sex, they will be dissolved for the same 
reason. Our many lonely divorced women are the 
proof that this is a game which women cannot win. 
And though occasionally divorce may be the only 
way out of a deadly impasse of mutual antagonism, 
nine times out of ten the wife who lets her marital 
relationship get into such an impasse has only her- 
self to blame. 

To be sure, there are external social conditions 
which seriously threaten the family—constant migra- 
tion, inadequate housing, poor educational and 
health facilities. Furthermore, our society has been 
shamefully dilatory in providing all-day nursery 
schools for the children of working mothers. We 
groan about the rising rates of delinquency while 
the economic structure forces more and more 
women to work outside the home and to contend 
singlehanded with the protection of their children. 
Here is a great opportunity for the growing num- 
ber of able-bodied older women with nothing to do 
because their own growth was arrested through 
faulty education. They could make themselves 
happier by making their communities better places 
in which to live, for society itself must become 
more stable if family life is to be stabilized. 

Is this call to the moral rejuvenation and the 
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social reorganization of our society too exacting a 
role for American womanhood? There are many 
signs that the process has already begun. There are 
already numerous indications of the reorientation 
of woman's thinking as evidenced by an idealism 
among the young matrons as passionate as it is 
practical, by many successful young marriages, and 
by a rising birthrate in our educated, prosperous 
middle-class families. These young women have 
recaptured the wisdom that just being a woman 
in the fullest sense of the word is their central 
task and their greatest opportunity. With all the 
scientific, social, and cultural insight which these 
educated women possess, they can and will be the 
standard bearers of a civilization higher in every 
respect than any we have heretofore known. They 
understand what it means to be responsible for 
the continuity of life, not merely in the physical 
but in the moral and historical sense. And since 
you have helped many of them to gain this com- 
petency—a sense of responsibility in home man- 
agement and a constructive attitude toward life 
as a whole—I hope this will encourage you to reach 
out into an ever-widening and deepening influence 
over the malleable young girls in your home 
economics classes. 

Home economics is indeed an enviable profes- 
sion. Now that destruction threatens us from within 
and without, there is no higher task than to re- 
mind women that they must prepare themselves 
to use their minds as well as sympathies to counter- 
act the hatreds and unresolved tensions that are 
weakening our national unity. At present too many 
of them are failing in this responsibility. To be 
sure, every nation has outstanding women, none 
more so than our own. But the great mass of our 
women are by no means conscious of their power 
to influence the quality of being and becoming. 
For they have never been and are not now as potent 
as they should be, whether in science, in politics, 
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in art—or in that greatest of all arts, the art of 
living. 

Are we really as a sex inferior in mental, moral, 
and spiritual powers? I don’t believe it. I am 
convinced woman's native capacities have never 
been sufficiently developed because all previous 
ages and civilizations have stressed the function of 
women as being chiefly, if not exclusively, that of 
procreation. Now it is not to decry woman's im- 
portance as the natural protector of life’s continuity 
to assert that she is also a personality with the right 
and the moral obligation to develop that personality 
to its utmost possibilities. The biological disabili- 
ties of women, including those of pregnancy, which 
hampered her in primitive societies and which 
tended to shape most of our social institutions, 
have little relevancy in a technological society 
where mere physical strength is less of a factor. 

It is for all of us to free women from their sense 
of inferiority which is the heritage of this primitive 
past and which still hampers their whole develop- 
ment. Such a race of controlled yet freely func- 
tioning women would no longer feel aggression, 
rivalry, and envy of men but become their true 
partners in the family and in all the high endeavors 
of creative living. If co-operation between the 
sexes softens the competitiveness of our society, 
women would also help to liberate the latent 
capacities of men. Together these free women and 
men could build a new civilization by pouring their 
combined energies into reshaping our traditions and 
adapting them to the ever-changing conditions of 
contemporary society. Such whole and wholesome 
women—spontaneous, joyous, and self-confident— 
would give our basic democratic principle of 
equality a new vitality; they would not only create 
a deeper culture here at home; they would help our 
beleaguered country find its way through the maze 
of global politics in which we are now floundering 
like a lot of fish out of water. 


Conference on Campus Marriages 


The University of Minnesota, through the facilities of its Center for Con- 
tinuation Study, announces a conference on Campus Marriages, to be held 
October 25 to 27, 1956. This conference, considering problems facing colleges 
and universities both now and in the future, will examine such areas as 
housing, counseling, health services, economic aid, and recreation. Registra- 
tion will be open to accredited administrative or special representatives from 
any college or university interested in the married student. The fee will be 
$25 per person. All sessions will be held at the Center for Continuation 
Study on the Minneapolis campus. Housing at the Center will be available 


to the registrants at a nominal cost. 








AHEA 


Annual Meeting 


Washington, D. C.—June 26-29 


This is a picture story of AHEA’s 
47th annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C. Only a part of the story is told 
this way, to be sure—we can only 
hope some impression of the fun, the 
planning, and the very real educa- 
tional value of these meetings is con- 
veyed to our readers. 

The cordiality of the four hostess 
states; the delight of the members in 
the AHEA headquarters building; the 
strong general sessions; the excellent 
section meetings; the merriment of 
1400 AHEA members and friends who 
spent an evening with Danny Kaye 
in Washington’s beautiful open-air 
Carter Barron Amphitheater—these 
were only a few of the high lights. 
For the members from all states, it 
was a busy week, a tiring week, but 
a never-to-be-forgotten week. 
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Asove. As Carolyn S. Ivey and Carolyn Crouse, both of the 
North Carolina Extension Service, alight from one of the buses 
at the National Guard Armory, Mrs. Virginia Rodgers, chairman 
of the local committee to assist with registration, hands them 
registration materials. Sadye Adelson (right), chairman of the 
information committee, offers copies of “Keys to Your Capital” 
prepared by her committee to help visitors enjoy Washington. 





Asove. Four annual meeting planners pause for a 
last look at the program during a tea that AHEA 
President Catherine T. Dennis gave for the local 
committees. Left to right, Edna A. Hill, vo 
president and chairman of the annual meeting pro 
gram committee, Marjorie M. Heseltine, co-chair- 
man of the local arrangements committee, Miss 
Dennis, and Eunice Heywood, co-chairman of the 
local arrangements comm‘ttee. 


Lerr. Mary Bauer (far left), Evelyn Johnson (far 
right), and Mariana T. Nelson (second from right 
show a room of AHEA headquarters to guests 
Mary W. Armstrong, Anna Doerr, Lorna K. White, 
Amber A. Wells, Anna M. Driscoll, Anna L. Logg, 
and Teresa M. Schaenzer. Mrs. Nelson and Mrs 
Bauer headed the hostess committee for AHEA 


he adquarters 











Asove. Backstage, Danny Kaye greets Miss 
Dennis and Janet Lindquist of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, secretary of the college clubs section. 
Janet was in charge of the section’s contribution 
to the AHEA International Scholarship Fund 
for 1955-56 


Asove. AHEA members at National Housing 
Center in Washington. Left to right on left 
side of stairway are Mrs. Edna Kraft James of 
Des Moines, lowa, an AHEA vice-president; 
Mrs. Ruth Murphey, who was the local com- 
mittee chairman in charge of professional trips; 
Mrs. Amber Ludwig of Illinois; Mabel Yates of 
Tennessee; and Helen Bragner of Wisconsin. 
From top to bottom on right hand side of 
stairs: Dorothy Peterson of lowa; Imogean Mc- 
Murray of New Mexico; Lois Combs of Ken- 
tucky; and Arlean Pattison of the State of 
Washington, chairman of the AHEA housing 
and household equipment section 


Asove. Madame Moekarto Notowidigdo, wife of the Indonesian 
ambassador, welcomes AHEA guests to the Indonesian embassy 
Left to right, Mrs. Dorothy Riebe of Minnesota; Marie Mount, 
dean of the School of Home Economics at the University of 
Maryland, who arranged the embassy visits; Madame Notowidigdo; 
Madame Soedjono, wife of an embassy attaché; F. Marion Reid 
and Patricia B. Page, home economics teachers from Baltimore 
Maryland; Miss Moeter of the embassy staff; and Mrs. Charlotte 
Jacobson, president of the Minnesota Home Economics Association 


Ricut. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mount, AHEA busi- 
ness manager, shows 
two reporters around 
exhibit hall. Left to 
right, Mrs. Alice Skel- 
sey of National Farm 
and Home Hour radio 
program, Joan Han 
aller of International 
News Service, and 
Mrs. Mount 


Betow. J. H. McCain of the Borden Company presents the 1956 
Borden Award to Helen L. Gillum of the University of California 
as Sir Roger Makins, British Ambassador, and Catherine T. Dennis 


look on. 

















High Lights of the Annual Meeting 


President Eisenhower Sends Greetings; Record Membership Attendance 


REFRESHED awareness of the satisfactions 
of citizenship—citizenship in the Association, 
in community and nation, and in the world com- 
munity—highlighted the 1956 annual meeting of 
AHEA in Washington from the moment when 
President Catherine T. Dennis read President 
Eisenhower's greeting on Tuesday to the final em- 
bassy visits on Friday afternoon. 
The President's message to the opening general 
session read: 


The home economists of the nation have contributed signifi- 
cantly to the high standard of living and of homemaking 
that families in this country enjoy today. The home econ- 
omists of the United States, too, have shared professional 
knowledge and skills with people in other lands through 
programs of technical assistance and educational exchange. 
I congratulate the Association on devoting one of the ses- 
sions of the forthcoming meeting to international relations. 

I am pleased also that members of your profession—in 
business, in research, in community services, in teaching, 





Catherine T. Dennis, AHEA president, greets repre- 
sentatives of three of the hostess states during the 
reception that followed the Wednesday evening general 
session during the annual meeting. Left to right, Ruth 
Jamison, president of the Virginia Home Economics 
Association; Marie Mount of Maryland; Miss Dennis; 


and Lucille Hudkins of West Virginia. The District 


of Columbia was the other hostess association for the 
1956 annual meeting. 
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and in homemaking—are to visit government installations 
that carry on programs related to these fields. Such visits 
will strengthen the partnership between the federal govern- 
ment and home economics programs across the country. 
To all of you, best wishes for a successful and enjoyable 
meeting and for continued progress in your work. 
Dwicnar D. EIsENHOWER 


Association Citizenship 


Members who visited the AHEA headquarters 
building in Washington for the first time during 
the annual meeting did indeed feel themselves 
citizens as well as members. Pride in the Asso- 
ciation, allegiance to it, feeling of identity with the 
Association became stronger through firsthand ac- 
quaintance with Association headquarters. That 
other attribute of citizenship—informed participa- 
tion in the direction of the affairs of the citizenship 
group—filled the annual business meeting of the 
Association with interested, attentive members. 


National Citizenship 


Firsthand opportunity to experience citizenship 
in community and nation was everywhere during 
the week—in Mrs. Murdock’s delightful introduc- 
tion to the nation’s capital; in the professional trips 
to the Pentagon kitchens, to the National Institutes 
of Health, and to the USDA research laboratories 
at Beltsville, Maryland; in the background of cere- 
monial flags and Army Band music at the ved 
morning eye opener; in the eye opener itself; i 
Mrs. Meyer’s stirring plea that we play a part i. 
the rejuvenation of the thinking of American 
women, And, almost equally important, there were 
the unofficial opportunities for sightseeing before, 
during, and after the meeting. 


International “Citizenship” 


At the Wednesday evening general session, 
Flemmie Kittrell said that when people begin to 
share in homemaking activities all over the world, 
one of the brightest chapters we have yet seen in 
home economics will be written. 

Some very bright words for that chapter shone 
from the talks at the Wednesday session. Sharing 
and understanding in the political affairs of the 
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Speaking at the annual business 
meeting of the Association in Wash- 
ington, June 26, 1956, Beulah V. 
Gillaspie presented the proposed 
program of work for her term as 
president during the next two years. 
Left to right, Miss Gillaspie, Cath- 
erine T. Dennis, president 1954-56; 
the AHEA parliamentarian; and 
Mildred Horton, AHEA executive 
secretary. The program of work 
was adopted and is published in 
full on pages 564 and 565. 


world, too, were emphasized by British Ambassa- 
dor Sir Roger Makins. To an audience standing in 
all corners of the room and overflowing into the 
corridors, Sir Roger outlined guide lines for all of 
us to follow in improving our international citizen- 
ship and “increasing our world understanding.” 

On Friday, to the embassies of Egypt, France, 
Germany, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Netherlands, 
Philippines, and Sweden went groups of AHEA 
members for informal discussions of home and 
family life in the two countries—neighbors from 
across the world sitting down like friends from 
across the street to discuss a community problem 
or compare behavior of their children. 


Section Meetings 


Several section meetings further stressed knowl- 
edge of today’s community and the dovetailing of 
professional work with new situations and trends; 
others emphasized the interrelatedness of subject- 
matter research and its on-the-job application. 

Participation in the program was again wel- 
comed by section members as was opportunity for 
informal get-togethers for some of the groups. 


’ 


ul 


LIGHTS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


ANKERS 


Attendance 


The 1956 meeting set a record for total number 
of members who registered at the meeting, sur- 
passing member attendance of last year by 93. 

Total member registration was 2,472. 

Final figures on attendance show: 

Members 


College clubs and students....................cccs0000 
SE IED, epenesnninesncecssnenamenniennianeennsintlmneinamatn 
FECT Ss SS SORE 958 
Total registrations 

ee 1,092 
ee CI itt ciitseeisitbenticinnstitint italien 5,614 


Exhibits 


In unusually attractive and carefully thought- 
out exhibits, the business friends and members of 
AHEA added generously to the new ideas and in- 
formation that went home from the annual meet- 
ing—to every state in the Union and to every 
continent in the world! 


ANKERS 

Activities of home economists in 
the Office of Education was the 
subject for this scene from the 
Friday morning eye opener pro- 
gram “We Work for Uncle Sam 
—What's Our Line?” Introduced 
by music by the Army Band and 
against a background of ceremonial 
flags, D. C. home economists work- 
ing for the federal government 
dramatized their activities in the 
government departments and agen- 


(nui 


cies where they work 
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Association Business 

Top on the Association’s business agenda for the 
meeting was the adoption of a new two- year pro- 
gram of work presented by Beulah V. Gillaspie for 
her term of office as preside nt. New is a plank on 
“Use of Potential Manpower,” which sets forth the 


Association’s intention to aid in effective use of 
current manpower and to contribute to new areas 


such as programs for the handicapped, the aged, 
and employed homemakers. An immediate idea 
for one kind of action toward these objectives 
came from Mrs. LaFollette in her general session 
address on Friday. To the work already being 
done in international relations, the new program 
of work adds “Encourage professional sharing of 
home economics knowledge among the countries of 
the world”—and again annual meeting programs 
indicated a few directions that we might take. 

Reporting for the sections at the annual meeting, 
Rosalind Lifquist urged everyone to “put the Sep- 
tember JOURNAL on your Fall reading list for the 
interesting reports of the sections.” We repeat her 
advice here and hope that each member will read 
for herself the high lights of work for the year in 
the annual reports in this issue. 


Beulah V. Gillaspie, dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Purdue University (second from the right), 
accepts the AHEA president's gavel from Catherine T. 
Dennis at the final council meeting of the Association 
in Washington, D. C., June 29, 1956. At the left is 
Elizabeth Dyar of Colorado A&M College, vice- 
president 1956-59, and at the right Mrs. Eleanor O. 
Barnes, new AHEA treasurer, who will serve in that 
office for two years. 


ANKERS 
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Reporting for one of the special committees, 
Jessie W. Harris described the work that the com- 
mittee on federal research related to home eco- 
nomics has been doing and presented its recom- 
mendation to AHEA that we ask the federal gov- 
ernment to establish a foundation devoted to re- 
search in all areas that concern the family. The 
ovation that greeted the former president's pro- 
posal was proof enough of support from AHEA 
members—perhaps in the applause was also the 
memory that it was Miss Harris who proposed that 
the Association start a campaign to buy its own 
headquarters: the building so many members saw 
for the first time during the annual meeting. 

The delight of another AHEA former president 
and former secretary, Mary Sweeny 
(president 1920-22 and executive secretary 1922- 
23), in the AHEA headquarters building and 
the enthusiasm and size of the annual meeting 
was a high light for all those who had a chance 
to chat with this “elder stateswoman” of the AHEA 
she said proudly 


executive 


in Washington. “It’s a miracle,” 
of the AHEA headquarters building, recalling the 
days of her executive secretaryship, when she and 
the AHEA editor worked in one shared room and 
when an attendance of 200 was a sizable annual 
meeting. 

By membership vote of those attending the an- 
nual business meeting in Washington, the bylaws 
of the Association + tol membership dues for 
individual members, life members, college clubs, 
and affiliated foreign associations were amended to 
increase the dues. Individual membership in the 
American Home Economics Association will be $7 
per year, effective for the 1957-58 membership 
year; life memberships will cost $125; college club 
members will pay 20 cents with a minimum affilia- 
tion fee of $5 per club; and foreign associations 
affiliated with the AHEA will pay dues of $6. 
Proposed amendments affecting the dues for home- 
constitu- 
tions and bylaws committee for review. The com- 
mittee report includes action taken on the other 


makers groups were resubmitted to the 


suggested changes. 


A New President 


At the close of the AHEA council meeting on 
June 29, Beulah V. Gillaspie, dean of the School 
of Home Economics at Purdue University, became 
president of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation for the next two years. Holding an armful 
of red roses, she waved to council members as 
they left the Washington meeting—to meet again 
next year in St. Louis, June 25 to 28. 








Home Economics — 


My Choice for a Profession 


WOULD like to give my personal thanks to 

the college clubs section and to the Association 
for the opportunity of being president of the col- 
lege clubs section—my thanks for providing the 
challenge this office holds to a college girl and the 
opportunity for growth provided therein. 

Speaking for the college clubs section, we thank 
you for the privilege of being a part of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. We realize that 
college girls were not always fortunate enough to 
be as closely associated with the AHEA as we now 
are. 

We also wish to express our appreciation to 
the headquarters staff and especially to the field 
secretary for their help and guidance. The aid that 
has been given us has helped to increase member- 
ship until, today, we count 435 clubs in the section. 
The total membership in all the clubs in 1955-56 
was 20,440, and 3,178 seniors came forward to 
join the Association. 

We are mindful that home economics student 
clubs in colleges and high schools were admitted 
as affiliated groups into the Association in 1923, 
but it was not until 1946 that the college clubs 
became a full-fledged department. I think that 
this recognition of our adulthood as a group in the 
Association is an honor to us, who have not quite 
achieved the status of adulthood as individuals. 

Although we were not affiliated with the Associ- 
ation until 1923, even as early as 1912 the interest 
of students was being enlisted in the national or- 
ganization. In those early days of home economics, 
at the turn of the century, when our Association 
was in its formative years, and during the days of 
the Lake Placid Conferences, recognition was given 
to the importance of the students of home eco- 
nomics. From the conferences held during these 
years and later ones came many definitions of home 
economics. I feel that some of these definitions have 
helped me in understanding and expressing why 
I have chosen home economics for a profession. 
Home economics, from a definition proposed in 
1924, is “a field of human knowledge, which may 
be defined as including all those factors which in- 
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Joyce Collins 


Miss Collins, 1955-56 president of the AHEA’s 
college clubs section and a June graduate of the 
University of Rhode Island, is now doing textile 
testing with Sears, Roebuck and Company in New 
York City. This is the text of her address to 
the opening general session of the 1956 annual 
meeting of AHEA in Washington, D.C., in June. 


fluence the comfort and efficiency of home life.” 
The key point, of course, is the home which, ac- 
cording to Lita Bane and Mildred Chapin, 


could be said to be the place of abode of persons bound to- 
gether by ties of affection, a place where affection of parents 
for one another, for their children, and among all members 
of the family is nurtured and enjoyed; where personal 
hospitality is extended; where the immature are protected 
and guarded. A place where one may have rest, privacy, 
and a sense of security .. . A place where one may keep his 
treasures . . . where regard for others, loyalty, honesty, and 
other worthy character traits are cultivated; a haven, a 
sanctuary, and a source of inspiration. ' 


In considering these statements one can find 
reason for appreciation of home economics as a 
field of education and a field in which to work. 
From a practical aspect, home economics is very 
desirable to young women because of the excellent 
preparation it provides for life. 

Home economics provides for a threefold edu- 
cation—as an individual, as a citizen, and as a 
homemaker. Thus it helps meet the needs of most 
people and the needs of the community in which 
a home economics person lives. A home economics 
education can satisfy persons who wish to give 
service, as through teaching or research; who want 
to work in the interests of their own family; or who 
desire a “glamorous” type of position. 

This is true because of the diversification of the 
field. There is still a need for women in the tradi- 
tional areas of teaching, dietetics, and Extension 
Service; but increasingly new doors are opening 


1 Lita BANE and Mitprep R. CuHaprin. Introduction to 
Mifflin 


Home Economics. Boston: Houghton Company, 


1945, pp. 77-78. 
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to home economics majors that afford us, as stu- 
dents, new challenges to meet. These new oppor- 
tunities are present in the business field, as 
advertising, journalism, radio and television, social 
welfare work, and government work. 

The reason for this increasing demand for people 
in the field of home economics is the growing reali- 
zation that the home is the pivot of society. The 
feeling is growing that the best way to find out 
what is wanted or needed in a home is to ask 
the homemaker or others in the field of home 
economics—a field in higher education based on 
the strengthening of families. 

The demand for home economists far exceeds 
the available supply. This is partly due to the ever- 
broadening aspect of the field. Another reason for 
this shortage is that women are marrying younger. 
Therefore, many do not continue in professional 
activities outside their homes until] after their fami- 
lies have grown up. However, it is easier for these 
women to “pick up” where they “left off” if they 
have had work experience or have continued in 
graduate work. 

A third reason for the demand for home eco- 
nomics majors is the increase in the number of 
people of college age, the so-called “tidal wave” of 
students brought about by the bumper crop of 
babies of World War II. To meet this influx 
of students, the physical plants of many schools 
are expanding to include new classrooms, dormi- 
tories, and other facilities. But while these efforts 
are being made to meet the physical needs of the 
students, it is necessary to recognize other needs 
also. The character of the educational program to 
be offered the many new students of home eco- 
nomics who are approaching college age should 
be such that it will provide a liberal and a pro- 
fessional education. Technical competence is im- 
portant for one’s work but may overshadow the 
liberal; nevertheless, we must be more than just 
technicians. A broad education is needed so that 
we may take our place in society. 

This “tidal wave” of students points to the fact 
that more people will be needed to teach on the 
college and university level. And because our 
field is ever-expanding, more people are needed 
in research work. But there is a shortage of 
women with graduate degrees. In recognizing this 
need for people with advanced training, more of 
us, people from my generation, should be planning 
and encouraged to continue graduate study for 
college teaching and research. This is necessary 
just to provide more teachers for the many new 
students and to fill the footsteps of those who are 
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retiring from the field or who leave our colleges 
and universities for other reasons. 

A great challenge lies here for the younger 
generation to try to meet these needs. We need 
guidance and encouragement from adults to lead 
us into graduate work. We do not always realize 
our obligation to our profession—and do not see 
the need for providing personnel for our training 
centers—the colleges and universities. It is neces- 
sary for many of us to accept this challenge so 
that the profession will continue. This demand be- 
ing made upon us is an opportunity for us as well 
as an obligation. 

The advantages of doing graduate work are 
countless. Better jobs in all areas of home eco- 
nomics are open to persons with advanced degrees. 
In the scientific field, top-trained personnel is short, 
and consequently opportunities are numberless. 

In continuing one’s education, there are several 
paths one might follow, each with its own advan- 
tages. One might work directly toward an advanced 
degree immediately after finishing work for a 
bachelor’s degree, thus carrying over study habits 
from undergraduate work. Or, after a period of 
work experience, a person might resume study. A 
student may get more from his graduate work 
because of this meaningful experience and may 
choose his course of study more wisely. 

I believe that these thoughts express why we in 
the college clubs section feel glad that we have 
chosen home economics for a profession. The initial 
choice may be because of an interest in a specific 
phase of home economics—as textiles and clothing 
in my case—or because of a realization of the 
diversification within the field which can help sat- 
isfy almost everyone's needs. 

Once we began our studies, we realized more 
fully the scope of the field we had entered and 
better appreciated the enriched general education 
we were acquiring. Because of the demand for 
home economists, we have a feeling of security, 
especially as juniors and seniors. Our readiness 
for a job, and for life, seems to be better than 
that of girls in other fields of study. Our apprecia- 
tion for the opportunities within the field has 
developed in us a feeling of devotion for it, and, 
I hope, a sense of responsibility to work in its best 
interests in the years to come. 

In closing I do want to say also that most of 
us will be homemakers, and our greatest contribu- 
tion to society will be as it has been from the 
beginning, the establishment and development of 
a happy and successful family life. This is, after 
all, the major goal of home economics. 








Youth’s Response to AHEA Recognition 


From Future Homemakers of America, New Homemakers of America, 
and Home Economics 4-H Club Program 


At the opening general session of the annual 
meeting, Edna A. Hill, AHEA senior vice-president, 
who presided, expressed the Association’s greetings 
to the teen-age home economics groups. The fol- 
lowing remarks are taken from the responses of 
representatives of the three organizations. 


Future Homemakers of America 


Berry JUNE CRONISE 
Fincastle, Virginia 
Vice-President for Public Relations 


As most of you know, Future Homemakers of 
America is the national organization of pupils 
studying homemaking in junior and senior high 
schools of the United States and territories. Our 
organization of almost one-half million girls brings 
together state groups that are interested in work- 
ing toward better home and family life for all, self- 
improvement, service to school and community, in- 
ternational good will, and wholesome recreation 
for ourselves, our families, and our communities. 

Prior to 1944, many states had various club or- 
ganizations of pupils in home economics in high 
school. These were sponsored in many ways and 
were known by various names. In a number of states 
effective clubs were developed under the leadership 
of the Home Economics Education Service of the 
state departments of education. At the same time, 
the American Home Economics Association spon- 
sored high school club organizations by providing 
for national affiliation through the department of 
student clubs. 

You, the members of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, have a right to feel proud of 
the fact that it was your organization which took 
the first step to strengthen the work that had been 
started and to unite the efforts of all who were 
working through home economics clubs toward 
the improvement of good home and family life 
for all. It was your organization that appointed a 
committee in 1943 to study high school club pro- 
grams. As a result of the work of this committee, 
29 state representatives accepted an invitation to 
meet in March of 1944 to initiate plans for develop- 


ing a national organization. On June 11, 1945, the 
Future Homemakers of America was organized. 

In addition to the American Home Economics 
Association and the U. S. Office of Education, two 
other professional organizations identified with the 
schools have contributed to the development of 
the Future Homemakers of America. They are the 
home economics department of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the home economics division 
of the American Vocational Association. 

During the early years of the organization, the 
AHEA provided office space for FHA and loaned 
a sum of money. Through these 11 years the 
AHEA has continued its interest in the organiza- 
tion and still serves as co-sponsor, with the field 
secretary and a representative of the elementary, 
secondary, and adult education section on the na- 
tional FHA advisory board. Our organization has 
grown through your efforts, the untiring work of 
the state departments of education, and the local 
advisers, who are our homemaking teachers. 

The Future Homemakers provides opportunities 
for guidance into vocations growing out of home 
economics training. Through career days, career 
exhibits, participation of home economists on our 
programs at the local, district, state, and national 
levels, we gain new insight into the career oppor- 
tunities which are ours. From a study made last 
year of the former national officers and FHA mem- 
bers, we learned that a large percentage of them 
have taken further training in home economics, 
and many of them are now engaged in home eco- 
nomics careers. 

Being a member of FHA, serving as a state offi- 
cer, and now serving as a national officer has pro- 
vided many opportunities for me that I would not 
have had otherwise. Through FHA, I have de- 
veloped as an individual and have become a better 
family member. Besides being a better family 
member, I have learned how to plan and work 
with others, both youth and adults, in my school 
and community. 

As I look Toward New Horizons I see the hands 
of youth supporting the homes of America. We 
sincerely hope that our organization will never fall 
short of the faith that you, the American Home 
Economics Association, have in us. 
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New Homemakers of America 


GWENDOLYN SHARP 
Luther, Oklahoma 
National Vice-President 


Sixteen states have New Homemakers of America 
associations with a total membership of 55,000 
girls. Members are Negro homemaking pupils in 
junior and senior high schools. While membership 
is voluntary, NHA is a real part of the homemak- 
ing program. 

Many responsibilities are being placed upon 
youth organizations such as New Homemakers of 
America, and we must meet these challenging re- 
sponsibilities. 

Our motto “Better Homes for a Better Nation” 
expresses the main purpose of our organization 
and stands as a constant guide in planning our 
program around activities that will develop in us 
social qualities, provide us with wholesome recrea- 
tion, and promote better home life for our mem- 
bers and families. Thus, while we as New Home- 
makers are learning to live better today, we are 
contributing to the welfare of our nation. In our 
meetings, we analyze home, school, and community 
problems and plan ways to work out solutions. 

NHA has helped us enjoy and appreciate our 
families and homes, to be broadminded, and to 
develop a sense of values to guide our daily living. 

Some New Homemakers of America have joined 
the home economics profession. A recent survey 
showed that one-third of former NHA members 
who entered college majored in home economics. 
Those graduating entered jobs as home economics 
and nursery school teachers, dietitians, USO direc- 
tors, and nurses. Other New Homemakers will 
join the home economics profession, and alli 
NHA’ers hope to succeed as community members 
and enter the noble profession of homemaking. 

As New Homemakers meet their responsibilities 
in building a better America, let us keep ever 
before us the ideals of a happy, secure, prosperous 
nation of men, women, and children who enjoy 
happy home living. Then through the words of 
our creed we can know that— 

If there is kindness and truth in the heart, 

There will be beauty in the spirit, 

If there is beauty in the spirit, 

There will be harmony and love in the home. 

If there is harmony and love in the home, 

There will be justice in the nation. 

If there is justice in the nation, 

There will be peace in the world. 
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Home Economics 4-H Club Program 


AnrTaA Kinc 
Boyd, Maryland 


Each professional home economist represents an 
ideal so many 4-H Club girls are striving for. You 
represent home economics in the fields of research, 
teaching, Extension Service work, and in business. 

We realize that the home economist must be 
constantly alert to modern trends in homemaking 
and be able to work with all types of people in 
varied situations. Our 4-H is giving us this reali- 
zation—sometimes subtly, other times as a vivid 
reality. 

The 4-H Club work is so planned that it gives 
an insight into practically every home economics 
area, Through the project work, the 4-H Club girl 
can visualize herself in one of the many profes- 
sions open to home economists, including home- 
making. 

After my 12 years of 4-H project work, I realize 
the responsibility that is involved in a college 
course in home economics. I am impressed with 
the creativeness, the research, and study involved— 
and the satisfying results that come from applying 
one’s self to the opportunities offered. 

Four-H isn’t just sewing and cooking—it’s citizen- 
ship, sportsmanship, concern for family. . . . 

It seems that 4-H is always opening doors for 
experts from every home economics area to teach 
4-H girls new and improved methods and to tell 
us about job opportunities. Our county meetings 
start out as training meetings but often turn into 
wholesome socializing later on. 

You can see that the 4-H program is so vast 
that you are constantly meeting new people, mak- 
ing new friends, finding new opportunities, and 
cultivating a warm love for home economics work. 
Once I thought my career would be that of an 
English teacher. But after my first five years of 
4-H Club work I knew that I wanted to help others 
with home economics work as I had been helped. 
I liked it so much that I wanted to keep on in this 
field. 

I am looking forward to a career in Extension 
work, that vast educational program for youth and 
adults that is a partnership between the land-grant 
colleges of America and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

My 4-H Club work gave me my start and early 
training in home economics; now I am preparing 
to take home economics back to other 4-H’ers in 
rural Maryland. 





Making the Most of Our Maturity 


T was during World War II that I became 

acutely aware of the problems facing older 
women. On the one hand there was a critical 
shortage of all kinds of help, and on the other I 
saw and read about women who felt useless and 
unwanted because they did not have enough to 
do. I started out on a research program to see 
whether anything had been done or could be done 
to join these two needs. 

I corresponded with the Women’s Bureau in 
Washington, followed up articles and pamphlets, 
consulted the local U. S$. Employment Office and 
other agencies, and interviewed countless women 
in various walks of life to get their reaction to the 
problem. 

Studies by the Women’s Bureau and other or- 
ganizations had determined that employment agen- 
cies had not played an important role in part-time 
job placement, which was what most of the women 
interviewed wanted, and very little counseling 
service was available to women seeking part-time 
jobs. Furthermore, a cross-section of the women 
interviewed insisted that they and their friends 
who would like part-time employment would not 
consult an employment office. It has been found 
that one cannot overestimate the timidity and lack 
of self-confidence prevailing among the majority of 
women who have been away from the business 
world for years but have real assets to offer. 

The “unfreezing” of skills which business firms, 
individual employers, and others in the community 
need, and which these mature women have, to 
permit them to enter the labor market (even with 
the limitations of part-time schedules) adds to the 
total productivity and to the services of the 
economy. 

The average age of the two million women who 
comprise nearly one-third of the labor force today 
is 39. Occupations other than office work show an 
average of well above 40. So strong is the back-to- 
work trend that fully one-fourth of all married 
women and one-third of widows and divorcees 
hold steady jobs. In the last five years three million 
wives have returned to work. Since it is estimated 
that one wife in every four will be a widow at 55, 
working widows are bound to increase. 


Isabel B. LaFollette 


Mrs. LaFollette is a speaker and writer on political 
and women’s interests. She is the wife of Philip 
F. LaFollette, former governor of Wisconsin. This 
article is based on her talk at the third general 
session of the 1956 annual meeting of AHEA. 


Once convinced of the need, both of the older 
woman and the employer, and certain that no other 
agency was tackling the problem, the next step 
was to decide where and how to find a focal point 
where these two needs could meet. The concept 
of the Woman’s Service Exchange was an adapta- 
tion of the widely known Woman's Exchanges for 
cooking and handiwork, a place where the woman 
could offer services and the employer come to 
secure these services. 

Probably I should add at this point that my own 
background and experience was in the field of 
practical politics. This background was enormously 
helpful in developing our program, not the least 
of it being the realization that our approach must 
be not the proving of a thesis but rather developing 
a workable program. To put it in the Woman's 
Service Exchange concept, would the women come 
forward to offer their services and would the em- 
ployers offer the jobs? 

All through my investigations I was aware of 
what an interesting experience it was, against a 
background of politics where controversy on issues 
is inevitable, to suddenly find myself w ith a popular 
cause. Many men cast a jaundiced eye on various 
women’s causes, but every man | consulted on the 
Woman's Service Exchange idea developed a gleam 
in his eye and began gazing into the distance 
where obviously he saw his mother, aunt, wife, or 
sister who was in the category of the women we 
aimed to help. 

It seemed that the natural place for this pro- 
gram in Wisconsin was the vocational and adult 
education system. Many of you may know that 
Wisconsin pioneered in vocational education and 
is the only state, as I understand it, where the 
vocational system is independent of the public 
school system, and the Vocational Schools have a 
community regard all their own. 

In trying out our Woman's Service Exchange I 
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was determined not to ask for further expenditure 
of public money. In this respect also the vocational 
and adult education system seemed to offer a real 
opportunity. Here were plant, equipment, and staff 
devoted to community service in the broad field of 
education; surely counseling older women on 
methods of getting into part-time employment 
could be included in the program. 


Location of the Exchange 


A further angle appealed to me. To draw a 
cross-section of the community’s women, I knew 
we must set up shop in an environment which had 
their confidence and regard. Madison women are 
accustomed to going to the Vocational School for 
courses in millinery, upholstery, pottery, weaving, 
and so on as a part of the School’s adult education 
program. Since the School is in the heart of the 
city, it seemed a “natural” for us. Besides learning 
various crafts a number of women enroll in the 
commercial courses in preparation for going into 
the business world, and consequently the school is 
prepared to offer refresher work to women who feel 
the need for brushing up in commercial or any 
other skill. 

Having decided on our agency, an interested 
friend was insistent that we start at the state level. 
She arranged a conference with the governor, who 
conferred with the state director of vocational and 
adult education, who, in turn, consulted with me. 
We decided to try out the experiment in the 
Madison Vocational and Adult School, Madison 
having a new up-to-date plant, a forward-looking 
director, and being my home town, where naturally 
I could function most effectively. 

My next step was to form a strong committee of 
women leaders in various aspects of community 
life in order to win the confidence of Madison 
women and of the community agencies on whose 
co-operation must depend our success. The func- 
tion of this committee is advisory and promotional, 
to study and critically assess as we go along all 
avenues of job development, and to seek out every 
possible means of recruiting the older woman who 
is thinking in terms of part-time work outside the 
home. 

Our committee was convinced that the success 
of our project depended on the full co-operation 
with and use of the established community agen- 
cies. It has acted as a clearinghouse to bring all 
help possible to the problem of job development. 
Of these agencies naturally of first importance is 
the Wisconsin State Employment Service. They 
have given us splendid co-operation. I might in- 
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terpolate at this time that every agency we have 
approached recognizes the problem and has given 
us the finest help without which we could not 
function. Thus we feel that the “exchange” con- 
cept which is familiar to women through baking 
and handiwork sales is likewise proving feasible 
for the personal services. It provides a focal point 
for utilizing the already existing community agen- 
cies on behalf of part-time employment of older 
women. 

Of key importance was the selection of the 
counselor for the Woman's Service Exchange. 
It is a tremendous asset to the counselor if she has 
been active in the community for some time so 
that a wide acquaintance turns names into living 
people with the consequent advantage in place- 
ment. Not only our counselor but every teacher 
who has done placement work for the Woman's 
Service Exchange in Madison and the three other 
cities in Wisconsin has become fascinated with 
job placement—the fitting together of the right 
woman with the right job. 


Applicants and Placement 


Analysis of our records brings out very interest- 
ing points. Women enrolled in the Madison 
Woman's Service Exchange range in age from 19 
to 77 years of age, the majority being in the age 
group of 35 to 55. A large part of these women 
desired part-time employment, although we have 
also done a great deal of full-time placement, and 
listed as their motive, “To add to income.” The 
great majority are high school graduates, and 
many have college training and degrees. They are 
doing all kinds of office work requiring varying 
degrees of skills. They are working in homes at 
various jobs from cleaning to practical nursing and 
housekeeping. The oddest stipulations both from 
employers and employees come into the office, but 
it is amazing how often they can be fitted to- 
gether, and we are thrilled to find that to date we 
are doing better than 50 per cent placement, an 
almost phenomenal accomplishment according to 
placement experts. 

Requests from employers have increased steadily 
since the opening of the Woman's Service Ex- 
change. On the whole, age has not been a problem 
in placing Woman’s Service Exchange applicants, 
since most of the women have been adaptable and 
realistic in meeting employment demands. Typical 
comments are: “I don’t care how old she is if she 
can do the work”; or, “I'd prefer someone mature. 
I am tired of hiring a young person and then have 
her leave to have a baby or because her husband 
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has been transferred to another city.” One of our 
best placements was a woman past 65 who had 
been automatically retired from a state job where 
she carried much responsibility. The woman is 
attractive, looks much younger than 65, and is the 
perfect answer to the needs of her new em- 
ployer. 

All along we have tried to combine an under- 
standing of human nature with fresh thinking. 
The economic changes of the past 20 years have 
brought their resultant political and social reper- 
cussions. It has been a revolutionary period and 
now we find that, with all the idealism and special- 
ized knowledge that went into setting up retire- 
ment and pension systems, social security and 
other plans for handling people by the wholesale, 
we have far from solved our problems. There is 
growing recognition that in far too many instances 
arbitrary retirement systems have proved harmful 
and costly to both employer and employee. At the 
same time, an increasing number of employers are 
taking advantage of the assets of the older worker 
and setting up their businesses in such a way as to 
utilize these assets. The Woman's Service Exchange 
does not aim at placing people in industry or big 
business; our field is the individual or small busi- 
ness where conditions are more flexible. 

Our service is highly individual and personal. 
The woman who wants to work in industry answers 
an “ad” or goes to the employment service. It is 
the woman who is unsure of what she wants and 
what she can do who comes to us. The patterns 
remain about the same in Madison and in the three 
other Wisconsin cities which have Woman’s Serv- 
ice Exchanges. As elsewhere in the country, we 
can never supply enough office workers; but we 
have succeeded in gradually building up what I 
call the personal service occupations—practical 
nursing, housekeeping, pinch-hitting for the mother 
while she goes to the hospital to have a baby. 

We do run into the attitude, “I've already raised 
my family; I want something different.” It has 
been my contention that this might be the real 
reason in some cases but that an even more potent 
reason was the lack of prestige-value attached to 
work in the home. In our promotion I have con- 
stantly aimed at the dignity and value of using the 
homemaking skills where they are so badly needed 
and have gone on the theory that having women 
come to the same office to the same counselor as 
those seeking other types of work would give the 
personal service job the prestige it deserves. 

Home economists are in an ideal position to help 
spread this gospel. We can really see progress in 
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this direction. In many cases the applicant does not 
have this kind of work in mind when she comes to 
the office but when presented with an individual 
human situation she responds. One interesting 
sidelight is the fact that the woman who is willing 
to “live in” permanently has practically disap- 
peared; no matter if “home” is a hall bedroom, she 
clings to it. 

The need on both sides for these personal serv- 
ice jobs has developed a superior employer- 
employee relationship. For example, the Oshkosh 
counselor told me of a spry old lady who stays with 
an aged invalid when the latter's daughter is called 
out of town on business. The spry old lady was 
thoughtful enough to call the counselor during the 
Christmas holidays to express appreciation of “the 
lovely job” and of how beautifully she is treated. 
“Why, you know,” she said, “They took me to the 
hotel for Christmas dinner, and otherwise I would 
have been alone.” 

We have been gratified to find that the Woman's 
Service Exchange concept is sufficiently flexible to 
respond to economic supply and demand. In inter- 
views and promotion we emphasize that one of the 
most valuable assets an older woman can have is 
the ability to adapt. We likewise point out that 
the most satisfactory placements are those where 
the woman is able to utilize familiar skills so that 
she gets the sense of adequacy and competence 
so essential to contentment. 

Now we come to the heart of the matter, the 
real reason I am glad to describe the Exchanges to 
home economists. An experienced woman told me 
in New York recently that you can get all the 
money you want for children but that the middle- 
aged like the middle class are often overlooked in 
welfare service. The nation-wide publicity that our 
Woman's Service Exchange program has received 
in its four-year life has brought an amazing re- 
sponse from not only countless individuals but from 
women’s service organizations—Zonta, Altrusa, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women, YWCA, church 
groups, and so on. It has been my feeling that such 
groups with their varied interests and influence in 
the community are ideally suited to promote and 
back such a program. As we get older, we feel 
the need to be of service to others, and all of us 
who have been connected with the Woman's Serv- 
ice Exchange can testify to the exhilarating lift the 
work has given us. 

To be realistic, however, certain facts must be 
faced: 

1. Such a program cannot be self-supporting, much 
less remunerative. 
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must be found—school, church, com- 


2. An agency 
YWCA-—which can furnish the 


munity center, 
overhead. 

. While the volunteer committee promotes and 
backs, there will have to be a staff worker whose 
responsibility it is to interview and counsel appli- 
cants, keep necessary records, match employer 
and employee calls, and run the office. We 
worked out a very fine set of office records which 
show us our situation at any given time. 

. Co-operation of your local U. S. Employment 
Service should be enlisted. 

. Refresher courses are desirable wherever pos- 
sible, particularly in office skills. 

. Publicity should use press, radio, TV, and talks 


before groups. 


Retirement 


While we found in our placements at the 
Woman’s Service Exchange that one of the essential 
qualities we must preserve and encourage is the 
ability to adjust, the patterns of a lifetime do not 


change easily. In our correspondence about the 


annual meeting, Dr. Dennis suggested that I touch 
on some of the problems facing us with retirement. 
It is increasingly recognized by thoughtful people 


that since one person in 12 is now over 65 and 
the trend increasing we should prepare for that 
fourth or fifth of our lives which lies ahead. At a 
recent symposium, an expert from the Department 
of Labor Statistics told us that married women live 
a third of their lives after the youngest child is 
married. 

Experience and observation bring certain sugges- 
tions to the fore: 

Decide what values are most important to you. 

Don't break all old ties too suddenly. If you have 
friends and acquaintances who mean much to you, 
or connections and activities, such as church, club, 
or charities, which can be carried on, stay where 
you are. 

Be cautious about changing climates. If the one 
where you are suits you, don’t go elsewhere unless 
you have sampled the climate in all seasons. I 
have retired friends who brave the Wisconsin 
winters to be near friends and associations, while 
others prefer to adjust to a decreased income in 
a new environment, a mild climate, with others who 
are in the same circumstances. It should be pointed 
out that with health insurance provided for, living 
expenses are less in retirement. 

Cultivate quiet interests—reading, music, 
check the good daytime programs you have not had 
the opportunity to hear during your working years. 


radio; 
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Perhaps learn new skills, although with home 
economists, it would probably be a case of selection 
or emphasis on those already acquired. There is 
such creative satisfaction in following one’s bent, 
be it gardening, sewing, or whatever else expresses 
you. Libraries are a gold mine. Become an expert 
in fields which interest you. Do you recognize the 
birds around you? 

A retired teacher friend writes, 
the old books you read in your childhood and 
youth—Dickens, George Eliot, for example—you'll 
find it a good way to meeting your young self. 
And read some of the new books by today’ s popular 
authors—even if you don't like them. Some of them 
may be classics of the future which your great 
grandchildren will be required to read.” 

Another writes, “Strange as it may seem, I would 
suggest a schedule, not to assure a full day’s work 
but rather to stretch out your list of things to do 
so that you won't crowd too much into a day or a 
week. A retired friend of mine said when she got 
her hair done, she didn’t plan to do anything else 
that day.” 

Limit your range of physical activities. 

There seems to be two approaches here: (a) the 
stay-young-keep-active school, witness Winston 
Churchill and Grandma Moses; and (b) the grow- 
or rocking-chair school. You can 


“Re-read some of 


old-gracefully 
choose for yourself. 

Decide whether it's worth while to keep up a 
home. Another retired teacher friend writes, “The 
sentimental attitude toward the home is indulged 
in at too great a cost at times, especially if one 
wants to travel. It might be wiser to part with the 
home and live in an apartment. For those who are 
not able to or prefer not to maintain a home, it is 
encouraging to know that the homes for the aged, 
both public and private, are becoming more attrac- 
tive and comfortable. Many people living in them 
find the care and security worth the price of 
independence. A movement is growing to take 
“white elephant” hotels in resort areas and turn 
them into “retirement hotels” where retired people 
can have privacy, freedom, and companionship in 
a cheery vacation environment. 

To sum it up, there is no accepted pattern for 
retirement. You can be a pioneer, exploring for 
yourself and breaking ground for others who fol- 
low. It will require your best ingenuity. Since we 
live a fourth to a fifth of our life in retirement, we 
cannot begin too soon to prepare for it, to enjoy it 
to the full. We can check rest, exercise, diet, and 
weight habits, and then begin investigation of the 
other aspects of the world that lies ahead of us. 








Let’s Get Personal 


Y THEME is a text from Goethe, who 
said, “Before you can DO something, you 
must BE something.” 

In this country, there are about 52 million fam- 
ilies. Most of them are touched somehow, some- 
where, in their living by home economics programs. 

But the meaningfulness of this knowledge and 
the strength you have to offer families for making 
better their lives must be transmitted to them by 
you yourself, as a person. Back of the teacher and 
her knowing is the human being that is you. Are 
you happy? Are you serene? Are you strong 
enough as a person to reach out and shore up 
the weaknesses of others? 

Your program will never rise much above you as 
a teacher, and you will never be much more of a 
teacher than you are a person. 

It is important that you be happy, that you have 

good ex (periences that constantly increase your con- 
fidence in yourself, your comfortableness as a 
person, and your genuine delight in living. 

First, you must get to know yourself. What 
adjective would you use to describe yourself, if 
you could use only one? Would it be the same 
one that the colleague down the hall, or the dinner 
partner across the table, or your best friend would 
use to describe you? 

We really know ourselves so little. As Arnold 
Bennett said, “We know so little of ourselves that 
sat at tea and ourself came into the room, 
‘I wonder 


if we 
we would probably just look up and say, 
who that queer looking person is. I hope she won't 
turn out to be a bore.” 

How did you become the kind of person you 
are? What things make you happy? What fears 
do you carry around, haunting your heart? Do you 
re: ally know you? 

It is important to be as charming a woman as 
I hate to use that word charm, for it is 
People have 


possible. 

poor old abused, battered word. 
the notion that charm is something you can get 
through the mail in six easy lessons. But I mean 
the genuine charm that is based upon kindness, 
that wells up from the deep good will in the heart, 
steadies itself with self-confidence, and spills over 
into helpful living with other human beings. Sir 


Bernice McCullar 


Mrs. McCullar, chief of the Office of Informa- 
tion of the Georgia Department of Education, 
spoke at the Thursday eye opener program dur- 
ing the annual meeting of AHEA in June. The 
following excerpts are from that talk. 


James Barrie once tried to define charm, in his 
exquisite play What Every Woman Knows. It is 
this, said he, “Sort of a bloom on a woman. If 
she has it, she doesn’t need anything else, and if 
she doesn’t have it, it doesn’t matter what else 
she has.” 

The people I have met in my life who had charm 
seemed to me to possess certain qualities. 

1. They were emotionally mature. They had 
what the Overstreets call “the mature mind.” They 
did not drag around clanking at the heels of their 
spirit those convict-like balls and chains of preju- 
dice, littleness, hurt feelings, narrowness, provin- 
They had grown tall in spirit and not 
They had adopted as theirs that 

“Nobody who is somebody looks 
down on anybody.” They wished other people 
well. There was nothing in them of the old farm- 


cialism. 
just in body. 
lovely sentence 


ers prayer, 
God bless me and my wife, 
My son John and his wife 
Us four———and no more! 


They kept their minds alive. They did their 
own thinking, for, as Walter Lippmann says, “When 
everybody thinks alike, nobody is thinking much,” 

And they felt it necessary to read in order to have 
facts to think upon. 


“Every man has a right to his own opinion, 


Holmes it was who once 
opined, 
but no man has a right to be wrong in his facts.” 
Reading is nearly always a mark of the cultivated. 

Women who do not read pour out the contents 
of their minds without refilling them, ' 
middle age they have become crashing bores with 
their health, 
the bright sayings of their children, and did-you- 


and so by 
only three topics of conversation: 


hear-what-I-heard-about-Susie? 

3. These people of charm were loving people. 
They were skilled 
were quick to appreciate others, and they knew 
with John Dewey—that the deepest urge within 


in human relationships. They 
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us all is the urge to feel important. They sought 
to give others a valid sense of importance. They 
were quick to reach out the golden bonds of their 
friendship to the shy, the lonely, the unloved— 
and they did it without being patronizing or con- 
de -scending. Every human being is a little lonely 
in his heart. Loneliness is a universal plague 
that penicillin can’t cure. Charming people seek 
to alleviate it wherever they can. Francie, the 
little girl in Carson McCuller’s The Member of 
the Wedding—played on Broadway by the lovely 
and luminous Julie Harris—voiced a deep and 
abiding truth when she said, “Everybody needs 
a we.” 

These women of charm’ were those who made 
an art of loving. That is, they had good will 
toward people, and for their own heart’s dearest, 
they carefully cultivated the fine art of love. 

4. They did their work well, and without whin- 
ing or feeling put upon. The really grown-up and 
charming woman has pride in her work. If she 
is a career woman, she is careful to avoid the 
occupational hazard of career women: becoming 
grimly efficient. She remains gentle for all her 
competence. When a woman loses gentleness, 
there is no thing at all to take its place; no amount 
of success can substitute for it. She must keep 
always the ability to be strong when strength is 
needed, and gentle when gentleness can help. 

5. They had a sense of beauty—not merely the 
ability to appreciate a Van Gogh on the wall, or 
to put color together, or to look appreciatively at 
a Shakespearian play or listen to Beethoven, but 
that deep sense of beauty that goes farther and is 
more inherent. They knew how to sense the won- 
der and the beauty of the first star, or the dog- 
wood that foams up in the green swamp in 
spring, or the triumphant beauty in the face of 
an old woman who has come to terms with life, 
or the gnarled hands of an old man curved around 
a plough to make the harvests for those he loves. 

6. They had a sense of humor. They laughed 
easily, my people of charm. But never did they 
laugh AT others, always with them. The Cheerful 
Cherub somewhere jingles, 

I’m often more clever and catty than kind 

It’s such a temptation to show off my mind; 

But if to gain laughter I lose a good friend, 

It’s plain that the laugh is on me in the end. 
People do not find it easy to forgive one who 
mocks at them or makes them feel small. We 
can always—even in a world like this—find things 
to laugh at. I, myself, collect funny epitaphs, like 
the one on the grave of the dentist: 
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When on this spot 

You gaze with gravity; 
Cheer up, I'm filling 
My last cavity. 

I know the world seems an unsmiling place. 
It has always seemed so to some people. But 
Emerson said that this time, like all times, is 
a good time, if we but know what to do with 
it. 

7. Last, my people who had charm also had 
goodness. When I use the adjective good, I am 
not using it to describe those awful do-gooders 
that everybody has to bear like a cross in this life. 

When I say good, I mean the quality of being 
concerned and compassionate, of having integrity, 
of standing by to steady others when they falter, 
and the gracious gift of being able to receive 
their help when YOU falter. I mean also the 
goodness that is based on faith. Faith to me is 
a three-cornered quality, and you must first have 
faith in yourself. 

Then if you have real charm, you must have 
faith in other people. Go where other people are. 
Work with them during the year. Go meet the 
new and the strange ones during vacation. You 
will be surprised at what lovely things will hap- 
pen to you through people, not only the ones 
you know and love already but the ones waiting 
quite unexpectedly around the next corner for you 
to meet. You remember Hardy’s enchanting lines, 

When I set out for Lyonnesse 

Starlight lit my lonesomeness 

But I came back from Lyonnesse 

With magic in my eyes. 
You'll be surprised what lovely experiences will 
come to you if you believe in the goodness and 
decency of people, and if you reach out your heart 
and your knowing to them. 

Then, if you have charm, you will have a deep 
and abiding faith in God. You will never be able 
to explain Him. But you cannot explain electricity 
either, and yet you do not stumble about in the 
dark because you can't explain it. You use its 
power. So can you use the power of God. With- 
out it all your knowing will never be enough. 

Thus did these people whom I was privileged 
to know—these dwellers in a golden light—possess 
a charm that stamped “sterling” upon them. And 
out of their strength and serenity they were able 
to reach out and strengthen us who knew them. 

Somebody in your small world reaches out also 
to you—not as a teacher, but as a first-class human 
being. That—if you have achieved it—is the 
power and the glory of this, your mortal life. 








JOAN CASSIDY, EDITOR 


College Clubs in the Capital 


TTENDING an annual meeting of the AHEA 

is an experience no girl should miss. For, 

there, we, the future members, gain an insight into 

how our organization works and an understanding 

of why we should give it our support. The annual 

meeting gives a girl an opportunity to meet and 

talk with the officers of the Association and of the 

college clubs section and to hear people who are 
outstanding in their fields. 

Girls representing almost every state in the union 
began arriving at the Burlington Hotel Sunday, 
June 24. They arrived early in order to have time 
to see the many interesting monuments and build- 
ings in our nation’s capital. 

On Monday we registered, acquainted ourselves 
with unfamiliar streets and places where meetings 
would be held, and became familiar with the pro- 
gram for the coming week. Monday evening at a 
“mixer” we began to connect names to faces and 
accents to states. After playing a fun-type game of 
collecting autographs, we went on a night sight- 
seeing tour of Washington, D.C. We were most 
impressed with everything we saw. When we re- 
turned to the hotel, we felt a greater pride in our 
government and a deeper sense of privilege that 
we are able to live in such a wonderful country. 

On Tuesday morning we attended the first gen- 
eral session of the 47th annual meeting where our 
college clubs section president, Joyce Collins, was 
one of the featured speakers. In the afternoon, 
the girls boarded the boat for a pleasant afternoon 
at Mt. Vernon, the home of George Washington. 
We had ample time to walk around the grounds, 
visit the mansion, and tour the other buildings. 
There, in the spinning room, hooked to the wooden 
wall, was a Betty lamp, the symbol of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. 

Wednesday morning Mrs. Myrtle Cheney Mur- 
dock, an author who is an official guide in the 
U.S. Capitol, presented a very interesting eye 
opener. Then the college clubs held their business 
meeting. We broke into small groups and “buzzed” 
about our program of work. It was in these buzz 


Barbara Orr 


Barbara Orr is a student at Lewis and Clark 
College, Portland, Oregon. She is the 1956-57 
first vice-president of the college clubs section of 
AHEA and a past president of her state college 
clubs section. 


ANKERS 


AHEA college clubs section officers for 1956-57 take a 
moment for sightseeing at the Reflecting Pool in Wash- 
ington. Left to right, Marilyn Middleton, Georgia State 
College for Women, president; Barbara Orr, Lewis and 
Clark College, Oregon, first vice-president; Barbara 
Boyd, University of Illinois, second vice-president; and 
Marilyn Estes, State University Teachers College, Platts- 
burgh, New York, secretary. 


sessions that our program for the coming year 
developed with the main ideas generally following 
the AHEA program. It is hoped that each state 
college clubs section, when planning its program, 
will use the national college clubs section program 
of work on pages 570 and 571 as a guide. In the 
afternoon many of us went on one of the profes- 
sional tours. This was an excellent way to get 
“on-the-job” information. 
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Wednesday's general session, held in the evening 
at the Statler Hotel, had the theme “Increasing Our 
World Understanding.” Sir Roger Makins, Her 
Britannic Majesty Ambassador to the United 
States, gave a delightful address on how we, as 
women, and as home economists, can increase our 
understanding of other peoples. We were told not 
to clutter our minds with beforehand impressions 
of people, for then we will not be disappointed if 
we actually meet these people and find they do 
not fit into the mold we have mentally cast. The 
many fine points the Ambassador mentioned could 
be applied easily not only to people of other 
countries but to those within our own country— 
even to our next-door neighbors. We were advised 
to be open-minded and to permit thoughts to enter. 

Eye openers are a “must,” especially toward the 
end of the busy week. An inspirational one was 
“Let's Get Personal,” by Mrs. Bernice McCullar, 
Georgia Department of Education, Atlanta. She 
gave us many pointers on being a charming person. 
Mrs. McCullar reminded us that charm comes from 


“put on” or “taken off” like an 


within and is not 
article of clothing. 

During the remainder of Thursday morning we 
Each booth represented 


visited the many exhibits. 
the newest, most recent developments in its line. 
There were booths covering patterns, fabrics, 
notions, appliances, equipment, foods, and many 
other important items. By the time we had visited 
each exhibit we were laden down with free : samples 
and literature. Rain hats from one exhibitor came 
in very handy during one rainy afternoon. 

A “Parade of Personalities” was presented dur- 
ing the afternoon. Six women, representing differ- 
ent areas of home economics, spoke on how and 
why they chose their particular careers and of what 
their jobs consisted. Each speaker gave us a good 
idea of some of the opportunities our profession 
offers college graduates and the opportunities 
offered those who do graduate work. There seems 
to be no end to what a girl may do whatever her 
interests in home economics may be. To those 
girls who want to make a career of homemaking 
and family rearing, emphasis was placed on keep- 
ing up with the profession through membership 
in a local homemaker’s group affiliated with the 
state association and the AHEA. 

The installation of new officers followed the 
“Parade.” I would like to thank the past officers 
for helping to make the college clubs section of 
AHEA a stronger unit. And I would like to tell 
all members that your incoming officers want you 
to know we are here to help you in any way we 
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can. If we don’t know the answers to your ques- 
tions, we will certainly help to find the answers. 

Thursday evening we sat out under the stars in 
the Carter Barron Amphitheater, where we saw 
Danny Kaye and heard his songs and merriment. 
He was delightful as he sang and clowned through 
many songs, some new, some old, but all enjoyable. 


ANKERS 
A group of college clubs members pause briefly in the 
Lincoln Memorial during their night sightseeing tour of 
Washington, D. C. From left to right, Ramona Ware, 
Oklahoma A & M; Claire Dignam, Keene Teachers Coll- 
lege, New Hampshire; Claudette Carley, Florida State 
University; Sally Featherston, Arkansas Polytechnic 
College; and Joyce Collins, University of Rhode Island, 
1955-56 president of the AHEA college clubs section. 


Friday marked the last day of eye openers, gen- 
eral sessions, and exhibits. The girls headed for 
home eager to share their experiences. It was a 
little sad to see the week come to a close, for 
many of our new friends we may never see again, 
but the experience of sharing ideas and thoughts 
will be with all of us forever. Plan right now to 
count your pennies before convention time roils 
‘round again; put them in a basket and come along 
for a week of fun, friendship, learning, and sharing. 
It is a wonderful experience you will never forget. 








1955-56 Report of Activities 


From the Board of Trustees 


The board of trustees of the Association held its 
annual meeting in Washington, D.C., on June 30, 1956. 
The board accepted the resignations from the board 
of outgoing officers Catherine T. Dennis, Edna A. Hill, 
and Mary Rokahr and declared incoming officers Beulah 
V. Gillaspie, Eleanor O. Barnes, and Elizabeth Dyar 
members of the board. 

The board approved the following reports: 

Transfer of U. S. Government Bonds as follows: 
1—$1,000 Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund bond to the 
AHEA general fund investments effective May 1, 1956 


1—$500 Helen W. Atwater Fellowship Fund bond to 
AHEA general fund investment March 1, 1956 
1—$1,000 Helen W. Atwater Fellowship Fund bond to 
the AHEA general fund, effective April 1, 1956 

Purchase of U. S. Treasury Bills as authorized by 
the Board of Trustees by mail ballot: 

$40,000, April 5, 1956 

$30,000, May 3, 1956 

The Nutrition Fellowship Fund of $1,000 was placed 
in a savings account. 

Beucan V. Grivaspre, Chairman 


From the Executive Board and Executive Committee 


The following report recapitulates action taken by 
the executive board and executive committee during 
the past year. More details about many of the activi- 
ties mentioned will be found in the reports of appro- 
priate committees or staff members in this issue of the 
Journat or will be reported in the Journat during 
the year as work progresses. 

The annual meeting in 1958 will be held in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, in order to hold the meeting in 
the same section of the country as the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress on Home Economics, which is 
scheduled to meet on the campus of the University 
of Maryland from July 28 to August 2, 1958. 

A re-evaluation of AHEA and a long-range look at 
the direction the profession is, or should be, taking 
is the assignment given to a special committee recom- 
mended by the executive committee in January. Day 
Monroe has been appointed committee chairman. 

Federal level research relating to home economics 
and the American family has absorbed one of the As- 
sociation’s most active committees during the past year. 
The recommendation of this committee that AHEA 
make every effort to encourage the federal govern- 
ment to establish a federal agency—preferably a national 
foundation—devoted to research for the American family 
was approved by the executive board. 

Dues to the International Federation of Home Eco- 
nomics to cover the entire quota set up for the United 
States were paid by the AHEA. The dues—$1750— 
were sent as covering collective memberships for the 
AHEA itself and for as many of the state home 
economics associations as wished to be collective mem- 
bers of the Federation. All except two states are now 
collective members. 

The Ninth International Congress on Home Eco- 


nomics is to meet in the United States in the summer 
of 1958 at the invitation of the American and the 
Canadian home economics associations. The executive 
committee approved the appointment of a committee 
to begin work on preparations for the Congress, and 
the board officially authorized Catherine T. Dennis, 
Beulah V. Gillaspie, and Mildred Horton to meet with 
the executive committee of the Federation in Paris 
to work on plans for the Congress. 

Applications of the Thailand Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and of the Ryukyuan Home Economics Associa- 
tion for affiliation with the AHEA were approved. Both 
groups will be members for the first time for the 
1956-57 membership year. 

Co-operation with the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in a plan to continue professional contact 
with persons interested in home economics who have 
been in this country on one of the programs sponsored 
by ICA or its predecessors was approved by the execu- 
tive board. These persons—to be called international 
associates of AHEA—would receive the Journat and 
such other information as they might request from time 
to time. An agreement is still pending. 

Co-operation with the United States Committee for 
the United Nations in preparation of Favorite Recipes 
from the United Nations was approved by the execu- 
tive committee. The Association will receive a small 
royalty on the sale of the books. 

The Co-operative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards asked AHEA for co-operation in revision of the 
evaluative criteria for home economics. The execu- 
tive committee approved the request. Martha Creigh- 
ton and Ruth Schooler are representing the AHEA on 
the project. 

Action to place life membership payments in a special 
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fund for doctoral research fellowships—taken several 
years ago—was rescinded by the executive board. 

An offer of the Borden Award for 1957 was accepted 
by the executive board. 

Plans for the purchase of office furnishings were re- 
viewed and approved by the executive committee, and 
the furniture was purchased during the spring. 

The Association's travel expense policy was reviewed 
by the executive committee, and a per diem of $10 
per day in addition to travel expense was voted for 
those members of the executive committee, program-of- 
work committee, and annual meeting program com- 
mittee who are also members of the executive board. 
Only travel expense is allowed for attendance at the 
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meetings of the executive board. The per diem was 
also voted for committee members called by the presi- 
dent to give consideration to Association business need- 
ing immediate attention in an emergency. 

The subscription plan covering the miscellaneous 
publications of the Association, which has been offered 
during the past few years, was discontinued by the 
executive board. 

The 1956-57 representative of the AHEA sections 
on the executive committee will be Mrs. Dorothy S. 
Lyle, chairman of the clothing and textiles section. 


CATHERINE T. Dennis, President, 1954-56 
BeviaH V. Grivaspre, President, 1956-58 


From the State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit of AHEA Council 


The composition of the unit as specified in the AHEA 
Constitution is, “the president and one councilor of 
each affiliated state association.” Forty-seven of the 
fifty-one state associations were represented at the unit 
meeting on Monday, June 25, by a total of 76 presi- 
dents and councilors. 

The purpose of the unit, as defined in its Standing 
Rules, is: to promote the AHEA program of work in 
state associations; to co-ordinate the activities of the 
state associations with AHEA; to interchange ideas re- 
garding programs and activities which will assist in 
strengthening state associations; to work together for 
better leadership in state associations. 

State presidents and councilors feel a great respon- 
sibility for the effectiveness of the entire program of 
the Association. They are key people in interpreting 
programs, policies, and problems to the membership. 
They know that an informed membership and a par- 
ticipating membership are essential if an association is 
to be successful. 

With this recognition, we concentrated our atten- 
tion on implementation of a program of work within 
states which best fits the needs of each state’s mem- 
bers and families. We worked with the idea in mind 
that structure of associations and specific aspects of 
programs of work vary depending on the needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities of states, but that each state's program 
must focus on our purpose as stated in the Constitution. 

Ola Armstrong, Oklahoma, represented the unit in 
the executive board meeting on Monday, June 25. 

Mrs. Pauline Garrett, Missouri, served as secretary 
of the unit. Ruth D. Kruger, Arizona, who has served 
as chairman-elect for one year, became chairman at the 
close of the June 30 session. 

New officers elected for 1956-57 are Mrs. Uarda 
Taylor, Louisiana, secretary, and Gertrude Roskie, 
Montana, chairman-elect. 

Mase Yates, Chairman 


ANKERS 
Officers of the State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit of 
the AHEA Council and Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field 
secretary, gather for the preconvention meeting of the 
Unit on June 25, 1956. Left to right: Mrs. Pauline Gar- 
rett, Columbia, Missouri, secretary; Mabel Yates, Jack- 
son, Tennessee, chairman; Ruth D. Kruger, Phoenix, 
Arizona, chairman-elect; and Miss Joyce. On Saturday 
following the morning session of the state presidents’ 
and councilors’ unit and the AHEA executive board 
meeting, the two groups joined for a luncheon meeting 
with newly installed AHEA president Beulah Gillaspie 
presiding. 
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From Staff Officers 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Some idea or incident seems to characterize each 
AHEA year for those of us at headquarters. In a way 
each year is different from all others. Each year creates 
its own special memory. 

Having the Association’s annual meeting “at home,” 
knowing that hundreds of members would see head- 
quarters for the first time, and working closely with 
our neighbor members, made 1955-56 different for 
the headquarters staff. Anticipation of being at home 
to so many who made our headquarters a reality 
marked the year and made our 47th annual meeting 
a very special one. 

Members who come to headquarters for their first 
visit usually feel a deeper pride in their profession and 
in its achievements. They seem to become more aware 
of their Association’s influence in home economics 
affairs of the world today. They appreciate its contri- 
bution to the prestige of their profession. They recog- 
nize headquarters as a center for home economics of 
all countries. It is hoped that Association members 
who visited headquarters during the summer of 1956 
shared these feelings and sensed the satisfaction and 
the gratitude of the headquarters staff. 

The pattern used last year in presenting the report 
of the executive secretary will be followed for 1955-56. 
Part I deals with activities related to the broad objec- 
tives of the AHEA program of work, and the second 
part deals with some of the business of the Association 
and with information about the headquarters. 


Part I. Our AHEA Program of Work 


1. Education in home economics for more effective 
family living and competent professional leadership is 
the first of the six specific objectives of the current 
program of work. Almost all Association and staff 
activities can be interpreted to promote this funda- 
mental objective. A few examples will point up staff 
relationships and support. 

The brochure “Wanted—Home Economists with Ad- 
vanced Degrees,” prepared by a research section 
committee and published by the Association, was de- 
signed to help meet the great need for home economists 
in the area of administration and research especially. 
Wide use of this brochure is anticipated, although it 
is too new at this time to report sales of any volume. 

Another Association publication designed to meet 
recruitment needs is “Home Economics Offers You a 
Career in Social Welfare or Public Health” prepared 
by a committee of the AHEA social welfare and public 
health section. This folder presents clearly in words 
and pictures the interesting opportunities open to home 
economists who have special interests in these two 
professional areas. 

For the first time, the April issue of the JournaL 
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carried a complete list of Association publications, 
reprints, and miscellaneous material for sale by the 
Association. Making such information available to 
every member and JournaL reader was considered a 
worth-while service in promoting the use of the Asso- 
ciation’s educational material. 

Again, the Association produced and distributed the 
Proceedings of the Conferences of College Teachers of 
Textiles and Clothing—Central and Eastern Regions for 
1955. Each of these two conferences contributed $100 
toward the expenses of production and mailing. These 
reports are distributed at no charge to conference 
members and certain leaders in the textiles and clothing 
area. They are available to others at a minimum 
charge. Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA field secretary, rep- 
resented the Association at the Eastern Regional Con- 
ference. 

Two preconvention workshops, one sponsored by the 
social welfare and public health section in New York 
City and the other by the family economics—home 
management section at Pennsylvania State University, 
were supported and publicized by the staff. Assistance 
was given through the Journat and direct mailing. 

As plans for the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion developed, the staff furnished the Conference 
planning committee much basic information on home 
economics education and related areas. Catherine T. 
Dennis represented the Association at the Conference. 

2. Members are the life of an association, and an 
association’s only reason for existence is to serve its 
members and advance the profession it represents. 
Therefore, it is natural that one of our Association 
objectives is to continue our efforts to increase Associa- 
tion membership and retain the loyalty of the present 
members. Membership-wise, the year has been a good 
one. Mrs. McNaughton’s excellent report includes 
actual figure results and interesting comparisons. The 
staff recognizes and appreciates the fine work done by 
many individual members and officers in state associ- 
ations in meeting the Association's membership goal. 

The headquarters building with its atmosphere of 
friendliness opens the way for the headquarters staff 
to help the members who visit headquarters to feel 
at home and to feel proud of their share in the owner- 
ship of their headquarters. Before the Association had 
its own home, few members, even those who came to 
Washington regularly, were acquainted with their 
headquarters. 

Our having the opportunity to know more members 
and our use of headquarters promotes increased mem- 
bership and good will. Therefore, it seems proper to 
include a few of the uses of the building during the 
current year which seem related to our membership 
objective. 

The members of the college clubs section of the 
Maryland Home Economics Association met at head- 
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quarters for their annual spring meeting. Seventy col- 
lege girls came from the seven Maryland colleges and 
universities that have college clubs. 

Meeting at headquarters for the initiation of home 
economics graduating seniors of the District in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Home Economics Association and 
AHEA has become traditional. Teachers, parents, and 
friends of the graduates also attend the ceremony, hear 
of the Association, and tour the building. 

The District of Columbia home economics in business 
section had its Christmas party at headquarters. These 
are a few of the social events particularly related to 
membership. However, use of the building for Asso- 
ciation business meetings was far more extensive. Use 
by local members was increased because of our having 
the Association’s 47th annual meeting in Washington. 
Members of many Association committees came to head- 
quarters for their meetings. Related groups such as 
D.C, alumnae of Phi Upsilon Omicron also appreciated 
the opportunity to meet at headquarters. 

In accordance with the Association’s constitution and 
bylaws, mail ballot for the election of officers was 
sent to each Association member. The returns repre- 
sented 31 per cent of the total membership of approxi- 
mately 22,000 as of the ballot mailing date. 

The headquarters staff appreciates the early spring 
response to statements sent to all current members in 
April. This early response is helpful since it enables 
our membership personnel to process the bulk of 
members before annual meeting and vacation time and 
to have stencils ready for mailing the September 
Journat. In spite of the staff's reminding members 
of their dues through four mailings and the fine work 
done by individuals and states, an average of 5,000+ 
members drop out each year. 

8. Recruitment for the profession on undergraduate 
and graduate levels is our third Association objective. 

“Should Your Child Be a Home Economist?”—the 
New York Life Insurance advertisement which ap- 
peared in Collier's, The Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Better Homes and Gardens, and the 
Journat or Home Economics—brought many favor- 
able comments and inquiries from parents, teachers, and 
youth. Association members are indebted to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth S. Herbert for her ability in interesting New York 
Life in doing an ad on home economics and to Cath- 
erine T. Dennis for her ability to present a broad, 
comprehensive story of home economics so interestingly 
to millions of parents and young people. 

Recruitment for the profession is recognized as a 
problem for, and challenge to, every home economist. 
The headquarters also serves to promote our recruit- 
ment program. A tea in honor of Frances Swain, an 
Association past president, included as special guests 
the officers and advisers of the two large national or- 
ganizations of high school home economics students— 
the Future Homemakers of America and the New 
Homemakers of America. 

Another occasion which served to interest high 
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school students in home economics was the tea given 
at headquarters for the state recipients of the title 
Homemaker of Tomorrow awarded by General Mills. 
Each student was accompanied by a teacher. 

4. International relations. Progress has been made 
in connection with the International Federation of 
Home Economics and the Congress to be held in the 
United States in 1958. 

Unfortunately, the AHEA was not represented at 
the meeting of the Federation’s executive committee 
and permanent council in Paris in September 1955. 
One important decision of this meeting was the alloca- 
tion of dues per country based on the country’s com- 
parable contribution to UNESCO and FAO. An annual 
budget of 1,500,000 French francs was agreed upon; 
our Association’s share was 600,000 French francs or 
the equivalent of $1,750. A second decision was re- 
striction to six votes per country on the international 
permanent council. However, there is no restriction 
on collective memberships per country, and each collec- 
tive member can have a representative on the perma- 
nent council. These representatives elect their six 
voting council mmbers. The AHEA and 48 affiliated 
state associations are collective members of the Federa- 
tion. Two states did not respond to the Association's 
offer to become collective members with their dues paid 
by the Association. 

The theme for the Ninth International Congress on 
Home Economics as determined by the Federation's 
executive committee and approved by the council is: 
Home Economics as a Study of Family Needs and 
Economical and Social Life. 

An Association committee has been appointed to 
consider the Congress program and organization. Mem- 
bers will be kept informed. 

Helping to interpret American family life and home 
economics to visitors from other countries, learning 
of their family life, cultural patterns, and educational 
program is almost a daily privilege of the headquarters 
staff. Groups and individuals from many countries have 
been Association guests. Presidents of the Korean 
Home Economics Association, the Finnish Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and the Home Science Association 
of India have been special guests during 1955-56. A 
tea for Mrs. Pyo of Korea, a dinner for Mrs. Sihvonen 
of Finland, and a tea for Mrs. B. Tara Bai of India 
gave headquarters an opportunity to honor these leaders 
and for us to share their experiences and become 
acquainted with their organizations. 

The Worlds Favorite Recipes cookbook, sponsored 
by the United States Committee for the United Nations, 
edited by the AHEA, and published by Harper & Bros., 
is having a complete face lifting and will be published 
by the United States Committee for the United Nations 
under the title Favorite Recipes from the United 
Nations. Again, Association members searched for 
strange and new ingredients, tested, and rewrote the 
recipes. The new book includes recipes for all the 
member countries of the United Nations and will be 
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available for sale by groups who wish to add cash to 
their treasuries. 
Requests for co-operation of the International Co- 
operation Administration in establishing an International 
Service Center and in conducting an International Serv- 
ice Work Conference were reported last year. To date, 
no plan for such co-operation has developed. However, 
the ICA has sought the co-operation of the American 
Home Economics Association in its program to serve 
nationals of other countries who have studied in the 
United States under the ICA program. Six professional 
associations are being asked to aid ICA in the following 
functions: 
1.To establish, for overseas participants who have 
shared in the training conducted in the United States 
by ICA or its predecessor agencies, effective and 
continuing professional follow-up in special fields of 
study 
2.To provide such U.S. technical literature in these 
special fields as may be relatively unavailable at 
present in the underdeveloped areas of the world 
3. To stimulate, encourage, and actually assist in de- 
veloping similar professional associations overseas 
The fee for this service will be shared by the individual 
concerned and the ICA. The agreement is pending, 
but the Association recognizes this request as an oppor- 
tunity to help home economics abroad. 
5. Public relations is another objective which travels 
hand in hand with all Association activities. A few 
examples will indicate some of the ways headquarters 
promotes public relations. “Home Economics Un- 
limited,” Josephine Hemphill’s article in the November 
1955 issue of the JourNaL, served the Association mem- 
bers in many ways. It was used effectively, also, by our 
publishers representatives in their approach to business 
for JouRNAL ads. 
A chapter in the section on Professional Education in 
American Colleges and Universities, published by the 
American Council on Education, was provided by the 
Association’s executive secretary. This is typical of 
many such requests met by headquarters each year. 
Association members have continued to represent 
AHEA at meetings of the organizations with which 
AHEA is affiliated. In addition, arrangements have 
been made for the Association to be officially repre- 
sented at the following: 
Civil Defense Welfare Meeting, St. Louis 
Inauguration of President of Park College, Parkville, 
Missouri 

National Association of Sanitarians, Chicago 

American Medical Council on Industrial Health 
and the American Medical Women’s Association, 
Chicago 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, San 
Francisco and Chicago 

The President’s Conference on Occupational Safety, 
Washington 

National Council of Women of the United States, 
New York City 
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Institute of International Education Planning Con- 
ference on Exchange of Persons, New York City 

League of Women Voters of the United States, 
Chicago 

The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia 

National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor, 
New York City , 

Conference of School and College Division of the 
National Safety Council, Chicago 

Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, New York City 

American Association for Health, Physical Education 

and Recreation, Washington 

American Farm Bureau Women’s Committee, Chicago 

Inauguration of President of Teachers College, Co- 

lumbia University, New York City 

National Home Demonstration Agents’ Association, 

Seattle 

American School Food Service, Inc., Denver 

American Association for United Nations, Washing- 

ton 

Women’s Advisory Committee for Federal Civil 

Defense, Washington 
Central United States Conference on International 
Health, Kansas City 
Fifth National Conference on Physicians and Schools, 
Peoria 
National Conference on Citizenship, Washington 
President’s Regional Conference on Traffic Safety, 
Miami 
Reports from many of these meetings have been given 
in the JouRNAL. 

6. Legislative and social action. The reports of our 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee representative 
and of the chairman of the Association’s committee on 
legislation present the Association’s activities in connec- 
tion with the objective on legislation and social action. 
The Association’s committee on federal research related 
to home economics has been most active and diligent 
in its search for ways in which the needs for research 
can be met more adequately. 


Part II. Association Finances and Information 
about Headquarters, 1956 

The May 31, 1956 statement of income and ex- 
pense shows an increase in income and expense over 
the 10-month period of last year. A comparison of 
income and expenses for the first ten months of 1955-56 
with those of two previous years points up the increases. 


May 31,1954 May31,1955 May 31,1956 
Actual 
income .... $266,716.25 
Actual 
expense .. 


$267,225.92 $283,655.23 


190,904.57 179,935.02 207,048.84 


The cost of goods and services continues to rise. 
JourNAL paper costs increased some during 1955-56; 
service contracts on Association equipment were higher 
than for the year before. These and the increase in 
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number of JourNALs and supplies essential to processing 
and servicing members help to account for the increase. 

Staff. The stability and morale of the staff can be 
rated as good. The number of staff members remains 
the same as for 1954-55, although the membership 
room suffered the loss of three of its four members at 
the beginning of the year. In February Joan Cassidy 
joined the staff as publications assistant. 

Field service. Betty Ruth Joyce's report presents well 
the services of the Association officers and headquarters 
staff members to the states. The executive secretary 
had the pleasure of attending state meetings in Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, and West Virginia as well as the 
joint meeting of the Kansas and Missouri asso- 
ciations. 

The purchase of new office furniture for headquarters 
was authorized by the executive board two years ago. 
Each office at headquarters has been equipped with 
metal furniture which is attractive, durable, and easily 
cleaned. The appearance of each office and of the 
building as a whole is greatly improved, and each staff 
member appreciates the convenience and attractiveness 
of the new furnishings. 

The tributes to those persons in whose honor or 
memory gifts were given to AHEA headquarters have 
been recorded in an AHEA Book of Tributes. The 
book was completed and placed in the Ellen H. 
Richards room shortly before the Association's 47th 
annual meeting in Washington. In this beautiful blue 
leather book are recorded the presidents of the AHEA, 
the committees that directed the Association's efforts 
in connection with the permanent headquarters, the 
gifts that have been given to the headquarters, and 
the tributes to those honored in the permanent 
headquarters of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

The 47th annual meeting, as our at-home meeting, 
provided many opportunities for headquarters to 
acquaint officers of national associations, representatives 
of government, and other prominent persons with the 
Association and its program. As co-ordinator of the 
annual meeting plans, the executive secretary expresses 
sincere appreciation to the many members who have 
contributed so generously and wisely to the success of 
the meeting. 

When the time comes to conclude an annual report, 
the executive secretary recognizes its shortcomings and 
wishes it were possible to give the members a picture 
of the day-by-day loyalty and interest the headquarters 
staff members have in promoting the Association's pro- 
gram. Each of the 25 contributed to the program 
throughout the year; each helped prepare for the 
annual meeting and looked forward to greeting mem- 
bers at headquarters. The executive secretary expresses 
her own deep appreciation to each of them and recog- 
nizes her own indebtedness to each. As usual, working 
with the Association officers has been pleasant and 
challenging. Their guidance and stimulation mean 
much to the staff.—Mr_prep Horton 
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ASSISTANT TO THE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

“Continued efforts to increase Association member- 
ship and retain the loyalty of the present members” 
was the second specific objective of the program of 
work for 1954-56. State membership committee chair- 
men and their members in many states have achieved 
this goal as the figures given below indicate. They 
deserve our gratitude for their enthusiasm, interest, and 
co-operation. 

The executive board recommended an increase of 10 
per cent for each of the two years covered in this report 
for 1954-56. During this period, the Association had 
an increase of 11 per cent, or 2,431 more individual 
members than it had in 1953-54. 

Other comparable figures will indicate the status and 
the growth in membership. Thirty-five state home 
economics associations increased their 1955-56 mem- 
bership over their 1954-55 figure. The increase for 
these 35 states varied from 1 to 97 per cent. The 
number of states having increased their membership for 
1955-56 is slightly lower than the number showing 
increases for 1954-55. To be more specific: 

One affiliated association increased its membership 
by 97 per cent or from 32 to 62 members. 

Twenty-one affiliated associations in 1955-56 made 
increases from 1 to 9 per cent over their 1954-55 total. 

Thirteen affiliated state associations increased from 
10 to 32 per cent. 

Two affiliated associations remained the same for 
the two years. 

One association had an increase of less than 1 per 
cent. 

Thirteen affiliated associations were less than their 
1954-55 membership. 

Six states—Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, Minnesota, 
Puerto Rico, and Utah—met the Association’s recom- 
mended increase of 10 per cent or more for both 1954- 
55 and 1955-56 and received special recognition of 
their achievement at the annual business meeting of 
the Association. 

Honorable mention was given Arizona, District of 
Columbia, Maine, Mississippi, Nevada, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and South Carolina. These states 
achieved the goal for 1955-56. 

The Ohio Home Economics Association, for the first 
time in its history, achieved a membership greater than 
one thousand. Its membership for 1955-56 was 1,029. 
Delaware, for the first time, has passed the one hundred 
mark. Its membership for the current year is 102 
members. 

The addresses of AHEA individual members are far 
flung. During 1955-56, ninety-two individuals main- 
tained residence in 42 foreign countries. These coun- 
tries are: Africa, Algeria, Bolivia, Brazil, Jamaica (Brit- 
ish West Indies), Burma, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, England, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Iceland, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Korea, 
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Catherine T. Dennis, AHEA presi- 
dent 1954-56, presents membership 
awards to representatives of 13 
states for gains made in state asso- 
ciation memberships in 1954-56. 
Left to right, Miss Dennis, Elta 
Majors, Alabama;* Mrs. Marcella 
Finlay, Utah;* Eunice Heywood, 
District of Columbia; Mary Frances 
Shoffner, Delaware;* Ila Scott, 
Nevada; Ruth D. Kruger, Ari- 
zona; Flora G. Dowler, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs. Charlotte Jacobson, 
Minnesota; * Mrs. Gladys F. Tay- 
lor, Maine; Addie Hester, Missis- 
sippi; Doris E. Dyson, Rhode 
Island; Mary McDill, South Caro- 
lina; and Rhoda Foss, Colorado. * 


* These states and Puerto Rico had 
more than a 10 per cent increase for 
the past two years. 


Lebanon, Liberia, Malaga, Mexico, Nicaragua, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Panama, Peru, Philippine Islands, 
Switzerland, Thailand, Yugoslavia. 

Of the Association’s 23,523 individual members, 106 
are life members. Eleven persons became life members 


during the 1955-56 fiscal year. 

The Association has five honorary members. They 
are: Herbert Hoover, E. V. McCollum, Mrs. Lillian 
Gilbreth, Florence Reynolds, Mrs. Raymond Sayre. 

The death of Henry Clapp Sherman, a charter mem- 
ber of the Association and an honorary member since 
1929, was a great loss to our profession. We are 
sorry to report the death of William H. Danforth, an 
honorary member since 1954. 

The number of graduating seniors who joined the 
Association in 1955-56 was only slightly higher than 
the 1954-55 figure. However, the number of graduat- 
ing seniors who became Association members during 
each of the two years 1954-55 and 1955-56 was 14 
per cent higher than 1953-54. 

Affiliation in AHEA is open to the two groups affili- 
ated with state associations. These are: college clubs 
and homemakers groups. Located in every state, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, 
435 college clubs are affiliated with AHEA. The 
approximate membership of these affiliated clubs is 
20,400. These affiliated groups constitute one of 
AHEA’s sections. 

The 113 homemakers groups affiliated with AHEA 
are usually located in rather large cities and, in many 
instances, in cities where there are colleges or uni- 
versities. For report purposes, the Association often 
groups the states into four areas, namely: Eastern, 
Central, Southern, and Pacific Regions. The distribu- 
tion of homemakers groups by area is as follows: 
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Eastern Region 14 groups 
Central - 39 ~ 
Southern “ 16 

Pacifie ¥- 44 = 
The new groups for 1955-56 are: Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Riverside, California; Ben Hill, Georgia; Evanston, 
Illinois; Henry County Homemakers, Illinois; Evansville, 
Indiana; Logan City, Kentucky; Lenawee County, 
Michigan; Romeo, Michigan; Fergus Falls, Minnesota; 
Mexico, Missouri; Homemakers Association of Ironde- 
quoit, Rochester, New York. 

Another type of affiliated group is the foreign home 
economics association. Those affiliated for 1955-56 are: 
Finland, Japan, and Korea. The Japanese Home Eco- 
nomics Association affiliated for the first time this year. 

A handbook containing membership information was 
sent to treasurers, chairmen of membership promotion, 
and chairmen of membership credentials committees. 
In addition, the membership credentials chairmen re- 
ceived from headquarters the following references used 
in reviewing applications: 

1. Accredited Institutions of Higher Education 
2. Mise. 2557—Home Economics in Degree-Granting 

Institutions 

A promotion folder “From 23,000 members an invita- 
tion to YOU to...” 
promotion chairmen for their 1956-57 membership 


was made available to membership 
drives. Promotion chairmen of state associations re- 
ported to headquarters their plans for spring campaigns 
to interest new members and to encourage the con- 
tinuous members to pay dues early. The results are 
gratifying. 

In 1956, during April and May, 19 per cent more 
members paid their dues than during the same months 
in 1954, 
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All members who visit the headquarters office have 
a special interest in the membership room, and rightly 
so. The alphabetical membership file shows member- 
ship records of the many thousands of members of the 
Association. These members are the American Home 
Economics Association and make it what it is today and 
will be tomorrow.—ELLa H. McCNAauGHTON 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


Indications are that 1955-56 will be another good 
year for the American Home Economics Association 
and that the budget will be more than covered by 
income in the fiscal year ending July 31, 1956. Final 
figures were not available when this copy went to press 
early in July, but the auditor's report will be published 
in the November issue of the JounNaL. 

Receipts from the sale of annual meeting exhibit 
space, annual meeting registration fees, and JOURNAL 
advertising show gains again and are expected to be 
about 53 per cent of income, or $166,000, which is 
approximately $8,000 more than comparable income 
last year. This is considerably less than the increase 
in 1954-55, primarily due to the relatively slight gain 
in exhibit income, which was limited by the size of 
the exhibit hall to the sale of approximately the same 
amount of space as last year. Membership dues (in- 
cluding the portion allocated to the JourNaL as member 
subscriptions) increased a little over $5,000 and are 
estimated at $115,000 for 1955-56. Again this year, 
however, dues will equal only about 38 per cent of 
total income. JournaL subscriptions (member and 
other) and sales to colleges, libraries, organizations, 
and individuals are expected to amount to $81,000—a 
gain of $2,000. Revenue from books and pamphlets 
is likely to exceed the budget estimate of $9,350 by 
some $1500 but will be less than the $12,000 
taken in in 1954-55—the best year on record. The 
remainder of our income is derived from interest on 
investments, rental of office space and parking lot, plus 
miscellaneous items. 

The sale of exhibit space for the exposition held in 
connection with the 47th Annual Meeting in Washing- 
ton is at a record high—$97,336 compared with $93,855 
in 1955. Revenue from this source appears to be near 
its top level, for sales have reached the booth capacity 
of the majority of exhibit halls suitable for our annual 
meetings. Again this year, there were more applications 
than there was space available. A total of 24 new 
exhibitors joined us in June, and 12 former exhibitors 
returned. At the same time 31 of our 1955 exhibitors 
did not participate—some because they made applica- 
tion after all available space had been assigned, some 
because they had gone out of business or merged, while 
others exhibit only in their home territory. 

Income from registration fees at the annual meeting 
reached $14,183, which is $3,000 more than the budget 
figure and only $500 under last year’s record. 

For the second successive year, JOURNAL advertising 
income shows a gain. It is not possible to make a 
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comparison with the 1954-55 figures in the auditor's 
report because a bookkeeping change was made this 
year in recording receipts from color and bleed as 
income rather than as a credit against cost of advertising 
printing. However, an examination of equivalent figures 
for both years reveals that total income from all adver- 
tising was $49,800 in 1954-55 versus approximately 
$54,800 in 1955-56—a gain of $5,000. Efforts to. in- 
crease JOURNAL advertising revenue continued to oc- 
cupy a considerable portion of our time. In every 
month from August to May one or more comprehensive 
promotion mailings were sent to agency account execu- 
tives, to advertising managers of leading companies, 
and to their home economists. Walter E. Barber, as 
liaison manager of advertising sales and promotion, has 
met regularly with the executive secretary, the editor, 
and the business manager and contributed materially 
to our promotion undertakings. The Barber-McCann 
Co., consisting of Walter Barber and his partner 
Thomas McCann, continued to represent the JouRNAL 
as publisher's representative in the East. Mrs. Madeline 
Mehlig resigned as Midwest publisher’s representative 
on October 1. For several months the Barber-McCann 
Co. covered this territory and, during the period, was 
able to find a competent staff to open a Chicago office. 
Under authorization regarding the appointment of 
publisher's representatives given by the executive board 
in June 1955, the Barber-McCann Company became 
our Midwest publisher’s representative on February 1. 
There are three men in the Chicago office who cover 
a wide area of the Midwest for the JournaL. Gordon 
Simpson and Robert Whaley of the Whaley-Simpson 
Company again served as JouRNAL representatives on 
the West Coast. 

Expenses for the year indicate that salaries for pro- 
fessional and clerical staff, maintenance of our head- 
quarters building, and other office operating expenses 
will be approximately $129,000, which is $8,000 more 
than last year. The increase in expenses is accounted 
for by higher operating costs and the fact that the 
Association has filled the positions of field secretary and 
her office secretary. For the second year a sum of 
$2500 has been set aside as a Replacement and Main- 
tenance Reserve for the purpose of financing any major 
repairs or replacements which may be required for the 
headquarters building in the future. JourNaL printing 
costs increased from $62,800 in 1954-55 to approxi- 
mately $68,000. Reasons for this increase include the 
1,000 additional Journats each month for our increased 
membership, an increase in the number of pages 
printed, and higher costs, such as two rises in paper 
prices since last August and an advance in the rates 
for engravings. Distribution costs have also risen pro- 
pertionately to our increase in membership. 

The advisory committee for publications and adver- 
tising met at headquarters in March and contributed 
many valuable suggestions in regard to the JouRNAL 
editorial material and advertising promotion, as well as 
to the plans for exhibits —E.izaBeTH Mount 
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EDITOR OF PUBLICATIONS 


So many Association members have had an oppor- 
tunity to see the work of the AHEA editorial offices 
at first hand this year—either during the year or at 
the time of the annual meeting—that it hardly seems 
necessary to describe the activities of the “fourth 
floor” in an annual report. As those members who 
visited the headquarters offices have realized, the 
editorial staff consists of an editor, a managing editor 
for the JournnaL, a publications assistant, and three 
secretaries who double as typists and proofreaders and, 
to a considerable extent, editorial assistants. 

Editorial office duties include work on the JouRNAL, 
work on the miscellaneous publications of the Associ- 
ation, and a multitude of general assignments con- 
nected with other activities of the Association and the 
headquarters office. 

The Journal. Again this year, several hundred mem- 
bers of the Association have made a direct contribution 
to the JournaL—each adding some bit to help carry 
out the general plans sketched by the Association's 
advisory committee for publications and advertising. 
How this committee goes about its work is well de- 
scribed in its annual report on page 552. Without the 
support and help of the advisory committee, officers of 
the Association, and other members of the headquarters 
staff, a group as small as our editorial staff could never 
hope to carry on the Association’s publications and 
publicity program. 

Miscellaneous publications. The chief function of the 
editorial office at AHEA headquarters with regard to 
the miscellaneous publications is the editing and pro- 
duction of materials prepared—or at least instigated— 
by groups within the Association. 

In order that everyone in the Association might be 
familiar with the publications available from AHEA, 
a complete list of publications was published in the 
April issue of the JourNAL. 

Special assignments. The co-operation of the editor 
with the Home Economics Education Branch of the 
U. S. Office of Education in the preparation of a 
bulletin resulting from last year's jointly sponsored 
conference on Space and Equipment in Higher Edu- 
cation was one of the major activities of the year. 
The editor was “on loan” to this project for time 
amounting to several months during the year. The 
bulletin is being published by the Government Print- 
ing Office as an Office of Education publication. 

The editorial office has given co-operation outside 
of the Association on another publication this year—a 
revision of The World’s Favorite Recipes, a cookbook 
of recipes from the countries of the United Nations 
being published by the United States Committee for 
the United Nations. (See page 559). 

The Journau’s managing editor has again served as 
secretary of the AHEA’s international committee, and 
the editor has represented the Association in two of its 
affiliations. 


REPORTS FROM STAFF OFFICERS 


Publications for the year. These include: 


Publications for sale by AHEA: 

Tomorrow’s Homes and Home Economics 

Nutrition Consultants in State Public Health Agencies 

Wanted—Home Economists with Advanced Degrees 

Home Economics Offers You a Career in Social Welfare 
or Public Health 


Publications that are principally “service” publications: 

Flyer outlining duties of state chairmen of HEIH 

Newsletter of the Home Economists in Homemaking 
Section (two) 

Proceedings of the Conference of College Teachers of 
Textiles and Clothing in the Eastern Region 

Proceedings of the Conference of College Teachers of 
Textiles and Clothing in the Central Region 


Publications for Association use: 

1954-56 Organization and Program folder (slightly 
revised ) 

Two editions of the AHEA Publications List 

1956 official ballot 

1956 printed program of the annual meeting 

Keys to Your Nation’s Capital 

From 23,000 Members an Invitation to You 


Publicity. Press releases were sent out several times 
during the year, and intensive activities were carried 
on in connection with the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Subscription plan. The subscription plan for pur- 
chase of all the Association’s miscellaneous publications 
for the fiscal year was continued with a subscription 
price of $1.25 for the year. 

Personnel. There have been two changes of publica- 
tions assistant during the year, and one change of 
secretaries.—-Mary HAWKINS 


[The executive board voted to discontinue the subscrip- 
tion plan. } 


FIELD SECRETARY 


The elected officers and headquarters staff members 
have, during 1955-56, given field service in 28 states 
and the District of Columbia. Services have included 
attendance and participation in 22 state home eco- 
nomics association meetings. 

Annual field service summaries indicate that within 
the past five years salaried or elected officers have 
visited with members in 50 of the 51 state associations 
affiliated with AHEA. Within the past three years, 43 
of the state associations have been visited. Within the 
past two years, 34 have been visited. 

The states visited this past year include: Delaware, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
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sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Arizona, 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and the District of Colum- 
bia. It is the desire of elected officers and headquarters 
staff members to plan field service on a regional basis 
so that visits to each state association can be made 
every two to three years. 

The field secretary attended 11 state association 
meetings during 1955-56, and, at 9 of these meetings, 
a portion of the time was spent with state college clubs 
section members meeting as a regular section of the 
state home economics association. In addition to at- 
tendance at state association meetings, services of the 
field secretary have included: two career conferences; a 
regional meeting of one state association; numerous 
radio and newspaper interviews; three state college 
clubs section workshops; work with local, state, and 
national college clubs section officers; a special meet- 
ing of the college clubs section advisory committee; 
the Eastern Regional Conference of college clothing 
and textiles teachers; the annual Citizenship Conference 
held in Washington; the 1955 Future Homemakers of 
America meeting; two meetings of the advisory board 
of the FHA; the Conference of National Organizations 
of the American Association for the United Nations; 
and conferences with state home economics association 
officers. State association officers have been most help- 
ful and co-operative in arranging small group meetings 
of state officers and members when the field secretary 


From Subject-Matter Sections 


ART 


The art section members have made an effort to 
carry out the plans for action proposed for 1955-56. 

One brief article in the College Clubs department 
(February 1956) and two other JourNat articles (May 
1956) on related art laboratories and equipment have 
been published—while at least five additional articles 
are ready or in preparation: Pictures, a Tool in Re- 
lated Art; Art and Home Economics Education 
Through the Corridor Exhibit Case; Integration of 
Art and Home Furnishings Education by Use of Physi- 
cal Surroundings in a Division; Answer to the Loom 
Storage Problem; and Logic in the Teaching of Certain 
Aspects of Basic Design. 

An effort was made to seek more information on 
effective related and/or applied art teaching which was 
done so successfully by the section under Mrs. Mildred 
R. Jensen and published in the Journat in May 1955. 
Your chairman was unable to submit such a report 
from a single, but excellent, report received from Mrs. 
Edythe E. Walker of Portland, Oregon. 

There is, however, sufficient evidence of healthy 
activity in point three of our plan for action—develop- 
ing awareness of the professional opportunities for the 
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was in a state at a time when no state meeting was 
scheduled. 

While traveling in a particular region in order to use 
time to the best advantage between dates for state 
association meetings, the field secretary has visited 
home economics departments on 18 college and uni- 
versity campuses. While visiting on college and uni- 
versity campuses, she has had opportunities to meet 
with home economics faculty members and local home 
economics club members, officers, and advisers. 

The field secretary is a member of the advisory board 
and headquarters committee of the Future Home- 
makers of America and of the AHEA international 
committee. 

From the AHEA headquarters office, services of the 
field secretary include: preparation of materials mailed 
to the affiliated home economics clubs and state home 
economics association presidents, summaries of annual 
reports from the state associations and state college 
clubs sections, and assistance to the AHEA college clubs 
section officers and local arrangements committee in 
planning and carrying out their program plans and 
activities for the 47th annual meeting. 

During this first year as field secretary, it has been 
a very gratifying experience to have an opportunity to 
visit with officers and members of state home economics 
associations and to learn more of the excellent work 
being done by state groups in promoting the objectives 
of our association and profession.—Betry RutH Joyce 


trained person in related and/or applied art. Data 
are being compiled, and a panel composed of Wilma 
B. Keyes of the University of Connecticut, Mrs. Mary 
McCue of Drexel Institute of Technology in Philadel- 
phia, and Marjorie S. Garfield of Iowa State College 
presented a program at the art section meeting on this 
subject. (Miss Keyes reported on a Vocational Forum 
and Conference, sponsored by the New England 
chapter of the American Institute of Decorators, which 

she attended. ) 
Assistance by state art chairmen has been sought in 

two instances. 
Manyorie S. GARFIELD, Chairman 


FAMILY ECONOMICS— 
HOME MANAGEMENT 


The program of the family economics—home man- 
agement section was a continuation of that of the 
previous year. Among the activities were the following: 

Margaret Brew of the Home Economics Research 
Branch of the Agricultural Research Service has rep- 
resented the division at meetings of the AHEA con- 
sumer interests committee. 

Emma Holmes of the Home Economics Research 
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Branch of the Agricultural Research Service kept up to 
date the list of research reports including technical 
and popular bulletins and theses in the area of family 
economics and home management. The previously 
published list “Selected Bibliography of Theses and 
Research in Family Economics, Home Management, 
and Related Areas” may be obtained from AHEA 
headquarters for 25 cents. 

Madeleine B. Street of the Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina became section secretary 
when Grace Gerard found it difficult to continue in this 
position. 

A nominating committee consisting of Margaret 
Goodyear of the University of Illinois, Jessie J. Mize 
of the University of Georgia, and Ilse H. Wolf of Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College presented 
the credentials of two nominees for the office of 
chairman-elect. 

Cleo Fitzsimmons of Purdue University served as 
vice-president of the Council on Consumer Information. 

A conference on teaching family economics was 
sponsored. This conference was held at Pennsylvania 
State University, June 21, 22, and 23, 1956. Persons 
working on conference plans were: Myra _ Bishop, 
Jessie Coles, May Cowles, Cleo Fitzsimmons, Josephine 
Kremer, Margaret I. Liston, Christine Newark, Mar- 
garet Reid, Edna VanHorn, Jean Warren, and Kathleen 
Johnston, chairman. 

As plans for the program developed, it became 
apparent that two topics in need of discussion were: 
the type of training to be provided for those going out 
to teach in the area of family economics and the en- 
couragement of persons to obtain training in this area. 

The program of the section at the AHEA annual 
meeting was a panel discussion centering around the 
contributions of family economics—home management 
to secondary school teaching and to social welfare 
programs. These two groups were selected for particu- 
lar attention at this meeting because comments received 
indicated a considerable desire to have more attention 
given to these two areas. 

During her sabbatic leave the chairman visited 11 
land-grant institutions in which family economics- 
home management is taught. A report of these visits 
was given at the conference at Pennsylvania State 
University. 

An attempt was made to compile a list of members 
of the family economics-home management section. 
However, when this was undertaken many difficulties 
were encountered, and this material is, therefore, not 
available for distribution. 


Report of Chairmen of State Associations 

Activity in state programs of work by family eco- 
nomics—home management sections has been reported 
by 12 states: Alabama, Idaho, Iowa, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Of these, four 
have prepared up-to-date lists of members. Four have 
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sponsored newsletter reports of research findings in 
family economics—-home management. Several states 
have included—in meeting programs or newsletters— 
family economics-home management information, 
directed particularly to elementary and secondary 
teachers (1), to college and university personnel (4), 
to Extension Service (3), and to the HEIB section (1). 

Two states report plans for association family eco- 
nomics—home management workshops. A committee 
from three colleges is studying the possibility of a fam- 
ily economics workshop in Oklahoma. Louise Young, 
as chairman of the Wisconsin family economics—home 
management section, is making preparations for a series 
of 4 one-day workshops on “Time and Money Manage- 
ment” to be held throughout the state. 

Missouri, Virginia, and Wyoming have prepared and 
circulated bibliographies or kits of information. Marion 
Yule reports two major projects in Wyoming: an investi- 
gation of the legislative situation concerning housing, 
equipment, and home management, which led to pro- 
motion of interest among home economists in studying 
local building codes; and co-operation in “Operation 
Home Improvement.” The second project resulted in 
bibliographies on management of time and energy and 
of recent magazine articles on housing. These were 
processed for distribution by the Wyoming association 
in co-operation with the Cheyenne Light, Fuel and 
Power Company. 

Maser Rowurms, Chairman 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The reports from state chairmen of family relations 
and child development contain many items of interest 
to every member of our Association. A variety of 
organizational plans are used. A few states have a 
state committee which has initiated a program for 
the current year and has plans for personnel and pro- 
gram for the coming year. On the other extreme, for 
a variety of causes, one person—a chairman—assumed 
the responsibility late in the year with few or no pro- 
gram achievements for this year but with potentialities 
for the coming year. Some states chose to work inten- 
sively in a few selected areas, which meant omitting a 
family relations and child development section as such 
for these states. Programs were limited to one area 
of the state in some cases. Two western states divided 
their state into districts and sent a report on each 
district. 

The program reported from approximately half of 
the states continues the objectives of the previous year 
with accomplishments as follows: One state started 
with a questionnaire to obtain information on family 
life activities; another used a survey to determine 
needs. As a result, certain courses in this area were 
to be offered for high school teachers in the sum- 
mer session, or units in this area were prepared for use 
in adult classes. Materials are being prepared which 
will be helpful to small communities; elsewhere, aid 
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and inspiration to initiate a program are being given. 
Discussions revealed teachers want more help in 
methods of teaching family relations and child develop- 
ment. States have held workshops; leaders have par- 
ticipated in state meetings. One intriguing title in- 
cluded in a report was “Creative Solutions to Teenage 
Concerns.” Another state collected and compiled notes 
on some of the successful teaching techniques and will 
distribute them in the state. 

Many states have made good use of present resource 
material. Some film lists have been amplified to in- 
clude not only cost and length but principles illustrated, 
suitable age group, and socioeconomic level portrayed. 
Posters were displayed which stimulated talks, dis- 
cussions, and panels. TV programs came in for special 
consideration. In some instances, family relations and 
child development committees contributed educational 
programs. Several states reported reviewing com- 
mittees. One state recommended the removal of an 
unsuitable children’s program. Many groups worked 
most effectively in the existing framework of organiza- 
tions. One annual family life conference had an 
attendance of 800. Another state reported that family 
relations and child development was built into every 
committee. Plays and mental health films were recom- 
mended and used in many parts of the state. 

A few states have worked on state committees for 
delinquency and protective legislation for children. 

Accomplishments of this section range from publicity, 
new courses or units, study of protective legislation for 
children, methods of teaching, preparation of resource 
material, family life conferences, state home economics 
meetings, surveys, and questionnaires, to stimulation of 
research. Perhaps special mention should be made of 
participation and co-operation of youth and leaders in 
carrying out programs in certain states. 

Congratulations to state chairmen in meeting the 
challenge of this area. 

KATHARINE Roy, Chairman 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


The 1955-57 plan for action of the food and nutrition 
section was made up of nine points; however, it was 
suggested that individual states might do well to con- 
centrate on two or three points only. These were: 


Promote the dissemination of research findings to teachers, 
extension workers, publicity agencies, and the general pub- 
lic. Contribute to the understanding and improvement of 
nutrition in other countries (a) through continued assistance 
of individual members in the study programs of foreign 
groups brought to this country by various federal agencies 
and (b) by encouraging capable home economists to par- 
ticipate in the programs in foreign countries. Promote an 
understanding of the part that food and meals can play in 
the physical and mental health and in the general well-being 
of the family and the individual. 


State chairmen have reported various activities, the 
extent of the activities depending somewhat upon the 
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size of the state and the strength of the food and nutri- 
tion group within the state. 

Important work of the section was that done under 
the direction of Ruth Leverton by the committee set 
up to help formulate the broad needs of research in 
the field of food and nutrition and to make recom- 
mendations to the special AHEA committee on federal 
research related to home economics. 

The chairman of the section attended a luncheon 
meeting with the food and nutrition committee of the 
home economics in business section. She has main- 
tained contact with the chairman of that committee 
throughout the year and has received suggestions from 
her. 

The committee on terminology, with Mrs. Mary T. 
Swickard as chairman, has received suggestions to be 
used in connection with the next revision of the “Hand- 
book of Food Preparation.” 

Pauline Paul represented food and nutrition on the 
committee of the research section concerned with the 
revision of the career bulletin of that section. 

Frances Godshall represented the food and nutrition 
section on the steering committee of the research sec- 
tion. She aided in the planning of the annual meeting 
research section program, which represented the differ- 
ent subject-matter sections, and participated in the 
program. 

The program committee for the food and nutrition 
section was composed of Melva Bakkie (chairman), 
Grace Steininger, and Mary Fuqua. The food and 
nutrition section joined with the social welfare and 
public health section for two joint programs at the an- 
nual meeting. 

The nominating committee, consisting of Ruth Gris- 
wold (chairman), Gladys Roehm, and Dorothy Mos- 
chette, presented the credentials for two nominees for 
chairman-elect and two for secretary. 

Guapys E. Vai, Chairman 


HOUSING AND HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


Under the chairmanship of Elizabeth Beveridge of 
Iowa State College our section subcommittee co- 
operated with the AHEA committee to determine needs 
for home economics research at the federal level. Ideas 
were sought and compiled from college teaching, re- 
search, and Extension Service, from home service agen- 
cies of utilities, appliance manufacturers, women’s 
magazines, and related associations. An impressive list 
of felt needs and of reactions to the current federal 
research program was sent to the AHEA committee 
in September. It is hoped a stronger program of re- 
search at federal and other levels will grow from this 
intensive search and analysis of housing and household 
equipment needs. 

Many of our members have participated in local, 
state, and national instructional programs through home 
service, Electrical Women’s Round Table, and Exten- 
sion workshops; through the American Home Laundry 
Manufacturers Association convention, the American 
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Gas Association meeting, and state home economics 
association meetings; and through home shows, short 
courses, and in many other ways. 

At a special meeting, conferees discussed uniform 
control dial markings of automatic temperature-con- 
trolled surface burners and units on ranges. Seventy 
representatives of gas and electric range and automatic 
control manufacturers, magazine equipment and food 
editors, and utility home service, college, and Extension 
staffs participated in the discussion led by Earl C Mc- 
Cracken, physicist, Clothing and Housing Research 
Branch, USDA. They agreed generally that (1) uni- 
form dial markings are desirable; and (2) temperature 
markings are a desirable method of labeling. Opinions 
of this group were sent to 55 organizations concerned 
with range controls. 

ARLEAN Pattison, Chairman 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


The textiles and clothing section began to imple- 
ment its two-year plan for action to supplement the 
work of the national program of work. 

The research committee prepared a report on the 
research needs in textiles and clothing. This committee 
is directed by its chairman, Florence Petzel. Other 
members are Jane Werden, Mary Shelton, and Hazel 
Stevens. It is hoped that during the coming year this 
committee will also report on ways and means by 
which research findings may be popularized to pro- 
mote a better understanding of research findings by 
the public. 

Marjorie Rankin is preparing a report on family cen- 
tered teaching programs. 

Kathryn Towne and committee—Helen Douty, Hazel 
Westby, and Catherine Doerr—have prepared a report 
on the teaching of textiles and clothing in foreign 
countries and have pointed up some of the problems 
encountered in teaching and helping foreign students 
adjust to the American way of life. 

Recent developments in the field of standards stimu- 
lated the planning of a symposium on this subject for 
the national annual meeting program. To disseminate 
information on this subject, Mrs. June Wilbur (chair- 
man) and Mary Whitlock and Naomi Swanson are 
preparing articles for publication. 


From Professional Sections 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
The colleges and universities section was ably served 
by the following committees during the year 1955-56: 
Program of work (for 1956-58): Marion H. Brown, 
chairman-elect of the section 
Nominating: Louise Burnett, Mattie Pattison, and 
Mrs. Arline Tilton, chairman 
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Beth Peterson and her committee of Opal Roberson, 
Mary Routh, Helen Bragner, Evelyn Stout, Bernice 
Mohlenhoff, and Millicent Bentley investigated the 
advantages and disadvantages of a proposed textile 
handbook. The committee decided that it was not 
feasible to undertake this project at this time. 

Ethel Phelps found it necessary to resign as chair- 
man of the committee assigned to gather and assemble 
available information on clothing and textile laboratory 
equipment. Margaret Cooper has been appointed 
chairman of this committee composed of Pauline 
Keeney, Hazel Stevens, and Lorene Dryden. This 
committee in the coming year will study the needs, 
availability, sources, and costs of textile and clothing 
equipment. 

The 1956 program committee deserves commenda- 
tion for planning a stimulating and educational pro- 
gram for the annual meeting. T. Faye Mitchell served 
as chairman. Committee members were Caroline Boyer, 
Alice Linn, and Mrs. Lois Harding. 

The committee that undertook the planning of, and 
active participation in, the industry seminar following 
the annual meeting is to be commended also. They 
are: Caroline Boyer (chairman), Millicent Bentley, 
Bernice Mohlenhoff, and Beth Peterson. This com- 
mittee exerted considerable effort to give the enrollees 
a realistic approach to the production and consumption 
of textile merchandise. 

The nominating committee performed its function of 
selecting candidates for the office of chairman-elect and 
secretary for the 1956-57 slate. This committee was 
composed of Bernice Mohlenhoff (chairman), Mary 
Routh, and Mary Gephart. The committee selected 
Elizabeth A. Armstrong and Florence Ramm as candi- 
dates for chairman-elect and Katherine B. Hall and 
Naomi Swanson as candidates for secretary. 

Gene Shelden was appointed to represent the textiles 
and clothing section on the Association’s evaluation of 
the annual meeting committee. 

Mary Shelton served as representative of the section 
on the special committee appointed by the research 
section to help in the revision of the career booklet 
and also to represent the section on the annual meeting 
program of the research section. 

Dorotny Srecert LyLe, Chairman 


Program for annual meeting: Gwendolyn Beeler, 
Marion H. Brown, Marie Mount, and Beulah I. 
Coon, chairman 


Higher education: Sister Donata, Grace Henderson, 
Mrs. Pauline P. W. Knapp, Dorothy Leahy (ex- 
officio), Willa Vaughn Tinsley, Genevieve 
Wheeler, and Frances Hettler, chairman 








In addition, Lucy Rathbone represented the section 
on the intersection scholarship committee for promotion 
of graduate study and research. George Fitzelle rep- 
resented the section on the advisory committee to the 
family relations and child development section, and 
Ruth Lehman acted in a similar capacity for the re- 
search section. 

The committee on higher education, working 
through the state chairmen of colleges and universities 
sections, stressed the need for encouraging more 
women to attend college. 

A growing interest in the development of a colleges 
and universities section at the state level was evident 
by the increased number of state section chairmen re- 
porting this year. Reports were received from section 
chairmen in the following states: Alabama, Arizona, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Washington. Is your state listed? The reports 
from section chairmen indicated that most states were 
working toward one or more objectives in the national 
section’s plan for action. Recruitment through organ- 
ized programs for visiting high school students con- 
tinued to command first place as a major activity in 
the program of most states. Interpreting home eco- 
nomics to foreign visitors and to others rated second 
as a project undertaken by state groups. A number of 
states reported increased success in promoting home 
economics among nonmajors. About one-fifth of those 
states reporting indicated that evaluation of the cur- 
riculum was in progress while only 10 per cent re- 
ported that any effort was being made to encourage 
students to pursue work toward an advanced degree 
for purposes of college teaching or research. 

Imbued with enthusiasm engendered by the work- 
shop in higher education at the University of Minne- 
sota preceding the annual meeting in June 1955, 
Alabama conducted a two-day workshop in February. 
Five states reported special section meetings in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of their respective 
state associations. 

The University of Tennessee reported that the Col- 
lege of Home Economics has an Inter-University Con- 
tract with the Government of India through the U. S. 
State Department for purposes of assisting the Govern- 
ment of India in the development of a home economics 
program. 

In most states, the colleges and universities section 
co-operated with one or more groups in sponsoring 
state scholarships for undergraduate and graduate 
study. 

At its annual business meeting, the section voted 
to recommend to the executive board that AHEA 
give serious consideration to accreditation of home 
economics programs in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 


Dorotrny M. Leany, Chairman 
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ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, 
AND ADULT EDUCATION 


The plan for action, 1954-56, of the elementary, 
secondary, and adult education section was carried on 
through committees. The program committee for the 
1955 annual meeting focused attention on the family 
centered approach to teaching. An excerpt from one 
of the talks on Family Living Programs for All Ages 
appeared in the September 1955 JournaL. Program 
attention was also given to different means of com- 
munication in relation to home economics education, 
for example, “You're Using TV” by Alice J. Kirk (pub- 
lished in the December JournaL), “You're On!” by a 
class in home and family living, and “So You're Going 
on TV!” by Adelaide Hawley (Betty Crocker on radio 
and TV). F ; 

A committee is continuing its study and preparation 
of a- bulletin of a series of programs on subjects re- 
lated to family _ living, using the family centered 
approach. The programs could be used in the class- 
room in role playing, on the stage, on TV or radio 
programs. The committee, which was organized in 
1954-55 to work on a bulletin on the family centered 
approach in home economics teaching, delayed its 
action somewhat last year until it was clear that the 
brochure would not duplicate “Family Focus,” then in 
preparation by the American Vocational Association. 
The bulletin committee members representing ele- 
mentary, secondary, and adult education are: L. Belle 
Pollard, city supervisor of home economics education, 
St. Louis, Missouri, and chairman-elect of the section; 
Bertha Strahlman, state supervisor, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri; Christine Nickel, teacher trainer, Wisconsin 
Department of Vocational Education; and Ethelyn 
Robinson, chairman of section and department chair- 
man, Shorewood High School, Shorewood (Mil- 
waukee), Wisconsin. 

A letter to all state presidents and state chairmen 
requested the following data that might be used for a 
brochure or booklet with suggestions which teachers 
might use in preparing TV, radio, or other programs 
to be presented to groups within the school or in the 
community: 


I. TV programs 
Kindly provide one or two excellent illustrations of TV 
programs featured by home economics teachers which 
created a greater awareness of ways in which home eco- 
nomics bases its programs on the needs, interests, and 
values of the family. 
For boys and girls at the elementary level, for sec- 
ondary boys and girls, for adults 


II. Radio programs 
Report a radio program presented or heard portraying a 
phase of family togetherness 
For the different age levels 
III. Other programs, such as: 
Panels, interviews, symposiums, discussions, 
ing, dramatizations, and additional programs 


role _play- 
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The response was excellent. Some states sent good 
material, and others stated that they had no contribu- 
tions to make but would appreciate receiving the pro- 
gram material as soon as it was available. 

Articles and the introductory pages are being written 
by two of our outstanding home economists—Helen R. 
LeBaron, dean of the division of home economics at 
Iowa State College, Ames, and Alice J. Kirk, dean of 
the division of home economics at Stout State College, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, who has been in charge of a 
graduate course on home economics on radio and TV 
and is chairman of the college radio and TV com- 
mittee co-operating with the state broadcasting net- 
work. The AHEA publication is now being compiled 
and should be ready in the late fall of 1956. 

The AVA booklet “Family Focus in Home Eco- 
nomics Teaching” is now available through the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, 1010 Vermont Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., (single copies free; 15 cents 
each in quantity). It is hoped that all home economics 
teachers and supervisors will find valuable material in 
this booklet. It should prove helpful in establishing 
concepts in relation to education for homemaking. 

The program of recruitment was organized under 
the chairmanship of Christine Nickel. The committee 
members are: Maxine McDivitt, University of Wis- 
consin; Mabel Cook, Northwest Missouri State College; 
and Ruth Alexander, director of home economics, Mis- 
souri State Department of Education. 

A point in our section’s program is “To continue to 
be alert to encourage able students to choose home 
economics as a career. 

A letter was sent to all state chairmen of elementary, 
secondary, and adult education and chairmen of public 
relations which read in part: “It will be necessary for 
all of us to. work on the selective recruitment program. 
Will you please let Miss Nickel know what has been 
done or what your section and state association plan to 
do in recruiting able students for your profession.” 

The response from the chairmen was good but not 
100 per cent. The committee is prepared to send 
copies of material to the chairmen of public relations 
of each state association for possible use in the recruit- 
ment program. Copies of “Homemaking, Here We 
Come” were distributed at the sectional meeting held 
in June in Washington, D. C. This is a dialogue which 
describes the home economics profession to girls who 
are trying to make a decision as to a career. The com- 
mittee will continue its work through 1956-57. 

The Co-ordinating Council—on which this section 
represents the AHEA—is made up of two representa- 
tives from each of the professional organizations: 
AHEA, AVA, and NEA. The Council met in Chicago 
March 18, 1956, to review the program of action of 
each of the educational sections, to make recommenda- 
tions, and to set up policies that might guide the chair- 
men in their planning of the plan for action for each 
professional group. The Council itself is not an action 
committee. Copies of a report of the work of the 
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Council were distributed in May to officers of the 
AHEA, to chairmen of the subject-matter sections, and 
to the professional sections of AHEA. A full report 
appears on page 554. The summary report was pre- 
sented at the sectional meeting, and copies were given 
to all state presidents at their meeting in June and to 
others requesting copies. 

It is hoped that each chairman will use the material 
in planning the committee work for 1956-57. 

A very important committee serving the section was 
the program planning committee for the annual meet- 
ing. The program co-chairmen for the 1956 annual 
meeting were: M. Esther Hill, director of home 
economics, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Dorothy 
Showers, special assistant, division of home economics, 
Philadelphia Public Schools. The subject of the pro- 
gram was: Strengthening Homemaking Education in 
the Total School Program. It had outstanding speakers 
followed by a buzz session. The program also included 
a display of teaching aids, a report of the Co-ordinat- 
ing Council, and a business meeting with the presenta- 
tion of officers and committee chairmen. 

ETHELYN Rosinson, Chairman 


EXTENSION SERVICE 

The Extension Service section continued the pro- 
gram for action outlined for 1954-56 and added a spe- 
cial effort toward the over-all field of communications 
in home economics. The specific objectives set up by 
this section were: 

1. Promote education in home economics. 

2. Increase membership in AHEA and in state home 
economics sections. 

3. Recruit both graduate and undergraduate persons 
for the profession. 

4. Continue emphasis on international relations. 

5. Support legislative and social action for the improve- 
ment of home and family life. 

These objectives make up a large part of every Ex- 
tension person’s work though stating them in our pro- 
gram gives them renewed emphasis. 

The addition made to the program in 1955 was that 
special effort be made toward co-operating in prepara- 
tion of a leaflet for home economics similar to “Careers 
Ahead in Agriculture” prepared in co-operation with 
the National Project in Agricultural Communications. 

To accomplish this objective we worked with the 
National Project in Agricultural Communications to 
assemble a group of home economists at East Lansing, 
Michigan, in November. 

This group of home economists, representing a cross 
section of many interests concerned with home eco- 
nomics, outlined a suggested program of action leading 
to professional improvement in home economics com- 
munications. 

Four associations—American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Home Economics Section of the American 
Vocational Association, Home Economics Division of 
the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
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State Universities, and the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion—were asked to name a co-ordinating person and 
committee members to form a specific working group 
to work with the NPAC on the following working 
groups: 

College preparation for communications 

Research in home economics communications 

Dissemination of home economics information 

Promotion with emphasis on recruitment 

These associations are now working with the NPAC 
toward improvement in home economics communica- 
tions. 

“Today's Challenge to Home Economists of the Ex- 
tension Service” is still available from AHEA head- 
quarters and is recommended for use in ‘recruitment 
programs. This leaflet, included in the AHEA career 
packet, is useful for home economists in other areas for 
vocational guidance to prospective home economists. 
In addition, the Extension Service in most states has 
recruitment bulletins and leaflets of its own. 

The Extension Service section program for the 1956 
annual meeting in Washington was planned to show 
the scope of the Extension worker’s responsibility as 
it extends increasingly into suburban and urban areas. 
A panel discussion was planned to explore the potential 
in this area. 

The preconvention meeting arranged by the hostess 
group took advantage of the opportunity to get 
acquainted with the workings of the federal part of 
Co-operative Extension Service as well as to provide 
the setting for members to become better acquainted. 

MartTHa Duniap, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


This has been another year of progress and growth 
in prestige for the home economics in business section. 
As of March 1, 1956, there was a total of 2,056 HEIB 
members who had paid dues for the 1955-56 fiscal 
year . . . compared to 2,021 at this same time a year 
ago. 

This section has been working through committees 
and individual members toward the objectives set up 
in the plan for action accepted at the Minneapolis 
meeting. Throughout all of our endeavors, the home 
economics in business section has made every effort to 
safeguard professional standards and maintain the 
recognition, local and national, already earned by all 
members in the field of home economics. 

Some of the concrete work that has been done by 
our appointive committees, their chairmen and mem- 
bers, includes: 


National Monthly Newsletter 


The Newsletter was edited by our capable chair- 
man-elect, Helen Mandigo. Ninety-seven national 
newsletters have been mailed each month since August 
1955. These have been sent to local group chairmen, 
editors of local group “Newsletters,” and the HEIB 
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executive committee. Included in each issue have been 
a message from the national chairman and pertinent 
information. Through this medium, all of our mem- 
bers have been kept advised of plans and activities. 

A “kit” of material containing the national program 
of work, a summary of reports given at the Chairmen’s 
Clinic on June 25, 1955, in Minneapolis, and the work 
done by the program-of-work committee in 1954-55 
was sent to each incoming local group chairman in 
August. 


Advisory Committee 


Seven members (in seven regions) have kept in 
touch with local groups in their regions, co-ordinating 
activities and lending assistance wherever required. 
As a group they conducted a survey to determine what 
constitutes a degree in home economics. The members 
of this committee are: Alice Easton, North East; Lois 
McCloskey, Mid East; Iris Davenport, South East; 
Anna Bines, South Central; Lydia Cooley, Mid Cen- 
tral; Eleanor Morrison, North Central; and Genevieve 
Allen, West Coast. 


Program-of-W ork Committees 


Foods and nutrition: Dorcas Bates, chairman. This 
committee, through various informative mailings, en- 
couraged the local groups to include at least one foods 
and nutrition meeting and project in their local pro- 
grams. It continued the promotion of the AHEA 
“Handbook of Food Preparation” and reported a siz- 
able sale of this booklet. In addition, this committee 
co-operated with local group recruitment and voca- 
tional guidance chairmen to be sure that the complete 
range of foods and nutrition job opportunities was in- 
cluded in the group's recruitment program. 

Textiles, apparel, and home furnishings: Genevieve 
Smith, chairman. Members of this committee encour- 
aged students to enter their area. A questionnaire was 
prepared and mailed to all local textiles chairmen re- 
questing information on their textiles program and on 
the numbers of members classified in this area. 
Twenty-five groups reported a total of 145 members 
in this area. Some very valuable suggestions for next 
year’s activities in this area will be passed on to the 
new chairman. 

Housing and household equipment: Rosemary Locke, 
chairman. Suggestions for programs in this area were 
sent to all local groups. Demonstration outlines re- 
ceived from 15 home economists with manufacturers, 
utility companies, or industry groups were sent to all 
local equipment and local group chairmen. A list of 
printed information| on the care and use of equipment 
was assembled and sent to local group chairmen. A 
list of programs,and projects held by local groups was 
compiled. 

Public relations: Mabel Sherrill, chairman. Excellent 
mailings were sent to local, regional, and executive 
committee members. These included a reprint of the 
article-advertisement “Should Your Child Be a Home 
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Economist?” by Catherine T. Dennis and presented 
in several national magazines this spring by the New 
York Life Insurance Company. From reports received, 
it appears that HEIB groups are doing a better job of 
public relations than ever before. It is the fruition of 
stimulation and emphasis given in the past few years. 
This committee was in charge of a HEIB display at 
the AHEA annual meeting. 

Recruitment and vocational guidance: Justine Olive, 
chairman. A fine six-point program to be used by 
local groups was worked out by this committee. 
Groups were also reminded by two articles in our 
national Newsletters, particularly emphasizing the use 
of the reprint “Should Your Child Be a Home Econo- 
mist?”. The entire AHEA membership was urged to 
participate in the “Contact Your High School” plan via 
an article in the December issue of the Journnar. The 
response to the various recruitment programs has been 
reported as excellent. 

Special Committees have also accomplished much 
this year as indicated by the reports below. 

Bylaws: Jeanne Paris, chairman. This committee 
compiled suggested bylaws and constitution changes 
recommended by local groups and sent them to the 
office administrator for printing and co-operated with 
the handbook chairman in bringing the constitution 
and bylaws up to date as a result of the vote taken 
at the business meeting in Minneapolis. 

Directory promotion: Isabelle Peterson, chairman. A 
high percentage of our directories were sold through 
the efforts of this committee. 

General arrangements: Elinor Lee, chairman. The 
Washington (D.C.) group and Elinor did a terrific 
job of handling this demanding assignment for our 
HEIB preconvention meeting. 

Handbook: Elspeth Bennett. This year the “Hand- 
book” has been put to practical test and use. Sug- 
gested changes have been incorporated and the “Hand- 
book” has been printed in permanent form. The 
Handbook—a procedure manual for local groups, na- 
tional officers, and committee chairmen—will be of 
invaluable use in co-ordinating and standardizing our 
over-all program. 

Membership promotion: Wilma Sledge, chairman. 
One of the several fine contributions this committee has 
made is to develop long-range membership promotion 

. an inexpensive piece of literature with appeal to 
girls in high school and junior college. This committee 
also developed a membership promotion plan for local 
HEIB groups which was incorporated in the national 
Handbook. 

Newsletter promotion: Rita Holmberg, chairman. 
A trophy, “The Shield,” presented by Helms Bakeries 
was won last year by the Chicago group for the best 
series of newsletters printed by a local group during 
the year. This year, 25 groups were in the competition. 
The increase in the number and the improvement in 
the quality of the newsletters has been interesting to 
watch. There was keen interest in the award of the 
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“Shield” to this year's winner at the opening HEIB 
luncheon in Washington. The St. Louis group won 
the shield. 

Nominating: Esther Latzke, chairman. Through a 
systematic and efficient method, this year's committee 
contacted the local groups, asking them to submit 
three names for consideration for the office of HEIB 
vice-chairman for 1956-57. The committee evaluated 
the results and on the basis of these tabulations Willie 
Mae Rogers of the Institute, Good Housekeeping 
Magazine was selected. Miss Rogers accepted the 
nomination and was elected. 

Program: Esther Foley, chairman. A different, 
thought-provoking, intelligent program was planned 
for our HEIB preconvention meeting. Miss Foley is 
to be congratulated on her splendid job. 

Research: Ellen Semrow, chairman. Ground work 
with the interdepartment committee on research— 
HEIB and Colleges and Universities—has been started. 
The committee is now to develop a questionnaire for 
surveying business organizations which may be under- 
writing research in foods and nutrition. 

Our secretary, Verna McCallum, and our treasurer, 
Marietta Fichelberger, have been of great help in mak- 
ing this a progressive year. Mary Lawton Wright, our 
HEIB office administrator, served capably until April 
15. On her resignation, Elspeth Bennett assumed the 
position and serves us well. 

The reports from our 43 local group chairmen prove 
that this has been a year of many achievements. Space 
requirements make it impossible to list their fine 
projects. Special emphasis, however, has been placed 
on vocational guidance, public relations, and recruit- 
ment. 

The national chairman sent 374 letters outlining our 
membership requirements to the heads of colleges and 
universities granting a degree in home economics. Con- 
tact with the section executive committee, with AHEA, 
and with the local groups has been maintained 
throughout the year. 

Corris Guy, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN 
INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


The home economics in institution administration 
section for the year 1955-56 followed the plan for 
action adopted for the previous year but with particu- 
lar emphasis on (1) membership and recruitment, 
(2) nomenclature, and (3) research. These were 
designated, at the business meeting of the section in 
1955, as problems for study in the hope of satisfactory 
solutions. Chairmen appointed—in order of committees 
listed—to investigate, analyze, and recommend the 
handling of these problems include: 

1. Mildred Bonnell, associate professor of restaurant 
management, College of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 

2. Eleanore Miller, The Stouffer Corporation, Cleve- 
land. Ohio 
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3. Beatrice Donaldson, School of Home Economics, 
University of Wisconsin 
Reports of state chairmen indicate that there is need 

to promote activities in institution administration within 

the home economics associations on the state and local 
levels, according to the chairman on membership and 
recruitment. 

The report of the nomenclature committee stresses 
the fact that no change in section name should be ad- 
vocated until further analysis of the problem is made. 

The research committee reports the need to encour- 
age diversified types of research in the institution ad- 
ministration area. Members of the committee have 
studied the various aspects of research in the field and 
recommend a program for promoting it. 

State chairmen of institution administration report 
variations in programs where institutional groups are 
active. They include: 

1. Joint meetings with the state and local meetings 
of the dietetic association and school food service 
groups 

2. Discussions of pertinent topics such as business 
methods, public relations, food purchasing methods, 
and training programs 

3. Programs that are varied and include panel dis- 
cussions as well as lectures and demonstrations 
have had a motivating influence in some groups 
Letters were sent to all state chairmen of institution 

administration groups summarizing activities of the 
section and requesting suggestions from the state 
organizations for the program of the June 1956 annual 
meeting in Washington. On the basis of responses the 
program was planned with emphasis on human values 
in the institutional field and research. 

A co-operating committee composed of A.D.A., 
A.S.F.S.I., and institution administration section rep- 
resentatives met during the Denver Convention of 
A.D.A. in October 1955. Grace Augustine and Mrs. 
Ruth Walker, our section secretary, were our repre- 
sentatives at that meeting. Discussions dealt with pro- 
fessional problems of the school cafeterias, for example, 
personnel and state certification of managers. 

Officers for 1956-57 who will be responsible for 
activities of the home economics in institution admin- 
istration section of the American Home Economics 
Association include Mildred Bonnell, chairman, and 
Mrs. Ruth Walker, secretary. The office of vice- 
chairman will be filled by Sylvia M. Hartt. 

Micprep M. ReyYNo.ps, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMISTS IN HOMEMAKING 


The results from a planned two-year program of 
work have been gratifying. Two-year planning allowed 
projects started in one year to be carried on to com- 
pletion. All groups have carried on all, or parts of, the 
program in various ways. 

The interest in HEIH on a state-wide basis has im- 
proved. There are now 121 affiliated groups at this 
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writing and 37 state chairmen (California has a state 
chairman with eight district chairmen). There are 
fewer unaffiliated groups this year, because many of 
the 29 from last year became affiliated this year. This 
interest is shown specifically in Illinois, where four 
new groups were affiliated with a membership of 100. 
Emphasis has been put on individual memberships as 
a requirement for gainfully employed (outside the 
home) homemakers who are members of HEIH. Since 
the shortage of home economics teachers has become 
so acute, many homemakers of HEIH have returned 
to professional status. When a member does this, she 
is obligated to be an individual member of AHEA, 
as well as an HEIH member. 

Activities and programs have been varied and inter- 
esting. As the state chairman of Arkansas said, “Some- 
thing practical, something aesthetic, something for 
inner growth, something on current events and world 
affairs, something on laws pertaining to women, any- 
thing that affects the home. . . .” 

“Selling Home Economics” to high school girls has 
been carried on by many of the groups, Illinois re- 
ports. “Almost every group is participating in the re- 
cruitment of girls for the field of home economics. 
One group is planning a visit to professional home 
economists on their jobs in Peoria for interested juniors 
and seniors from the high school in the group’s 
county.” Another group has invited high school girls 
to a meeting of the group when the field of home 
economics will be presented by a panel. Another group 
is presenting a skit on the different areas of home 
economics in the high schools in its county and spon- 
soring showings of “Spotlight on Careers,” a slidefilm 
prepared by the Chicago Home Economists in Busi- 
ness. A homemaker, a home economics teacher, and 
a HEIB were members of a panel which discussed 
“Selling Home Economics” before the Portland (Ore- 
gon) Federation of Women’s Clubs. The panel was 
very well received, and some of the complimentary re- 
marks said that it was the best meeting of the year for 
the Federation. 

Interesting comments from HEIH members as to the 
benefits derived from their section are, “Keeps me up 
professionally,” “All members have common interests,” 
“I thoroughly enjoy the group and try not to miss a 
meeting,” “We do so many worth-while activities.” 

To answer the following questions—“What does a 
state chairman do?” “How do you go about establish- 
ing new groups?” “I cannot take the responsibility as 
a state chairman of HEIH, I don’t know what to do; 
will you help me if I take this job?”—a leaflet was pre- 
pared for state chairmen of home economists in home- 
making. This leaflet outlines the duties of a state chair- 
man and gives general helps for her job. It was dis- 
tributed to state presidents, state chairmen, and others 
needing this type of help. Copies are available for all 
new state chairmen and may be obtained by writing to 
AHEA headquarters. 

The Knoxville (Tennessee) group has worked on 
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the objective of furthering good international relations. 
The group divided themselves into four subgroups. 
Each of these gave a luncheon and had as their guest 
a foreign student enrolled in the College of Home 
Economics at the University of Tennessee. 

Several HEIH groups have given scholarships to 
high school home economics students. Pearl Isenberg, 
membership chairman of the Young Homemakers, 
Washington, D. C., had charge of ticket distribution 
for the benefit Théatre Lobby play, which helped to 
raise money for District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association awards to outstanding home economics 
graduates in the Washington (D. C.) high schools. 
Virginia, Louisiana, and Ohio also reported scholarship 
awards to worthy students. 

One group in a college town co-operated with the 
YWCA in holding classes for 200 student wives. 
Demonstrations and classes were given in nutrition, 
home furnishing, clothing, foods, and crafts. This ven- 
ture has met with outstanding interest and most grati- 
fying results. 

Many groups reported working with the Red Cross, 
Heart Association, Wool Growers Association, and 
other community groups. 

Montana has a one-page newsletter of interest to 
members. This is a chatty, informal page and is one 
way of keeping all state groups informed of interesting 
activities. 

The HEIH Newsletter editor, Mrs. Heloise Stewart, 
reports a subscription list of 950 individual members. 
This activity has grown to the stage where a business 
manager would be desirable to assist the editor. This 
would give the editor more time for editing the News- 
letter and allow the business manager to handle sub- 
scription lists and money and mail the Newsletters to 
members. She makes this suggestion as an improve- 
ment for a bigger and better Newsletter operation for 
our section for next year. 

Leonora H. Gross, Chairman 


RESEARCH 


The acute shortage of personnel to fill positions of 
administration, research, and teaching in colleges and 
universities has been of major concern to the research 
section. A brochure “Wanted—Home Economists with 
Advanced Degrees” is the result of the activities of one 
committee under the chairmanship of Dorothy Harri- 
son. This brochure not only points out the need for 
trained personnel for positions in research but it also 
directs attention to the considerations one should give 
in selecting a graduate school. Sources of information 
concerning scholarships, assistantships, and fellowships 
are likewise featured. The brochure published by the 
American Home Economics Association is available for 
10 cents per copy or 5 cents each when ordered in lots 
of 50 or more. 

A committee composed of representatives of the sub- 
ject-matter sections of AHEA and the college and uni- 
versity and research sections has been engaged in revis- 
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ing the bulletin “Your Career in Home Economics 
Research.” This bulletin, which is written for the high 
school student or the college undergraduate, will be 
available through the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation during the fall semester if 

The second research forum tentatively planned for 
the spring of 1956 was postponed to a later date, prob- 
ably during the 1956 fall semester. Participants of the 
1956 research forum were invited to meet with 
the research personnel committee and the research 
steering committee during the annual meeting in Wash- 
ington to develop the plans further and to select the 
place where the forum should be held. 

The plan for action for the research section has been 
implemented through the states under the leadership 
of Florence Petzel, vice-chairman of the section. At 
the Minneapolis meeting with state research chairmen, 
numerous suggestions were given for focusing atten- 
tion on research in each state. These suggestions were 
compiled by Dr. Petzel and sent out to each state 
president and research chairman to aid her in plan- 
ning the work for the year. Reports received from a 
few of the states indicate that the research program 
has been publicized through (1) the state news- 
letters, (2) career day conferences, and (3) research 
reports at the state meeting. 

It was most gratifying to note the emphasis given to 
research at the annual meeting of AHEA in Minne- 
apolis last year. In most cases the subject-matter 
sections devoted one of the sessions to the presentation 
of research. Many comments have been received as 
to the value of this type of program. It was suggested 
to the state chairmen that graduate students and faculty 
be given the opportunity to report research at the state 
meetings. One group reported that “our members were 
so enthusiastic it was like a shot in the arm.” 

It was recommended at the annual meeting of the 
research section that a study be made to find ways of 
increasing the outlet for publication of home economics 
research. Mrs. Mary Hawkins has been most helpful 
by providing information concerning policies and costs 
and in making suggestions for this committee. 
U. Vivian Crow, chairman of the advisory committee 
for AHEA publications and advertising, likewise has 
offered her assistance. While many suggestions were 
offered, it was evident that further information was 
needed before any definite plan could be devised. 
Questionnaires were sent to personnel engaged in re- 
search in colleges and universities and in government 
agencies to gather the data necessary. These data will 
be made available to the Journat editor and the 
advisory committee. 

Mrs. Mary Brown Patton is the research representa- 
tive on a joint committee of three sections of AHEA— 
colleges and universities, home economics in business, 
and research—to investigate the possibilities of obtain- 
ing more fellowships and scholarships for graduate 
study and research in home economics. The project 
is starting with a survey of business-sponsored research 
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in the area of foods and nutrition. Other areas of home 
economics will be investigated later. 

There has been widespread interest of the members 
of the research section in the development of research 
in government agencies. With the annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C., we were offered the opportunity to 
visit the laboratories and learn of the numerous activi- 
ties of the Agricultural Research Center of USDA. It 
was through the splendid co-operation and _participa- 
tion of Hazel Stiebeling and her staff that we were 
given the privilege of seeing home economics research 
in action in one of our government agencies. 

Vivian Roserts, Chairman 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


The section’s 1955-56 plan for action was directed 
toward four major objectives. These were to: 

Promote education for competent professional lead- 
ership; promote better understanding of the role of 
home economists; encourage members to carry some 
professional Association responsibilities; and lend sup- 
port and encourage legislative action designed to aid 
families. 

Through the excellent co-operation of members of 
the section the projects planned to achieve these objec- 
tives were carried out. 

To promote education for competent professional 
leadership, a workshop for home economists in health 
and welfare agencies was sponsored by the Social 
Welfare and Public Health section of the Southeastern 
District of New York. It was held in New York City 
on June 21 and 22 just prior to the annual meeting 
of AHEA in Washington, D. C. Discussions were 
oriented principally around two areas: “Budget Stand- 
ards for the Use of Health and Welfare Agencies” and 
“In-Service Training Programs for Social Workers, 
Visiting Homemakers, Nurses, and Other Health and 
Welfare Personne!.” In addition, several field trips to 
projects related to these discussion areas were arranged. 
G. Dorothy Williams was chairman of the workshop 
committee. Other committee members included: Mrs. 
Luise Addiss, Iva Bennett, Anne Bergen, Eleanore T. 
Lurry, Laura Piedalue, Nelle Sailor, and Mrs. Anne 
Pearl, chairman of the Southeastern New York section. 

The section’s annual meeting program, planned 
jointly with the food and nutrition section, also was 
developed with this objective in mind. The theme of 
the meetings was “The Life Cycle and Its Diet.” The 
first of two sessions was a symposium on recent find- 
ings of human nutrition research on diet needs of the 
first decade of life, adolescence, and adulthood. The 
second session was a round-table discussion of prac- 
tical, on-the-job use of this new research. 

A committee from the Washington (D. C.) SWPH 
section, consisting of Sadye F. Adelson (chairman), 
Cornelia M. Dunphy, and Dorothy M. Youland, 
worked with a parallel committee from the food and 
nutrition section in planning the joint programs. 
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Activities carried on in an effort to promote better 
understanding of the role of home economists in the 
area of social welfare and public health included co- 
operation with affiliated organizations and the develop- 
ment of a career bulletin. 

Gertrude Lotwin and Mrs. Helen Hughes, AHEA 
representatives to the National Conference on Social 
Welfare, participated in program planning and in obtain- 
ing speakers for the Annual Forum held in St. Louis 
in May 1956. An indication of the import of this 
participation is shown by the fact that 5 of the 15 
topics selected for the programs of the Combined 
Associate Groups were submitted by our members. 
Jessie Obert, Mrs. Alice Smith, and Mrs. Helen Stebbins 
served as members of specific program-planning com- 
mittees. More details of AHEA co-operation with the 
National Conference of Social Work are included in 
the reports.of affiliations. 

G. Dorothy Williams, alternate AHEA representa- 
tive to the National Health Council, attended the meet- 
ings of this organization in New York City in April. 

Eleanore T. Lurry, AHEA representative to the 
American Public Welfare Association, completed a list 
of home economists employed in public welfare agen- 
cies throughout the United States. In addition, she 
made considerable progress in establishing working 
relationships with this organization and getting the 
first year of our affiliation off to a good start. More 
details are included in the reports of affiliations. 

The SWPH section of Southeastern New York 
accepted the responsibility for developing the new 
AHEA leaflet on careers in social welfare and public 
health called “Home Economics Offers You a Career 
in Social Welfare or Public Health.” Pauline Murrah 
was co-ordinating chairman for the project, and Mary 
Ellis prepared the text. Mrs. Ruth B. Hayes was 
responsible for material included on social welfare and 
Margaret Conners for information concerning careers 
in public health. Other committee members were 
Nancy Bosworth, Catherine Cowell, Catherine Leamy, 
Eleanore T. Lurry, Nelle Sailor, Mary White, and 
Mrs. Anne Pearl, chairman of the section. In addition, 
about twenty members throughout the country as well 
as several others in New York City gave generously of 
their time and experience to review drafts of the 
manuscript. 

In November, the national section chairman sent a 
letter to about one hundred members employed in vari- 
ous federal, state, and local health and welfare organi- 
zations throughout the country asking for suggestions 
on the contributions home economists can make to pro- 
grams for rehabilitating the physically handicapped. 
About 80 replies were received. These were summar- 
ized and the results reported to the executive com- 
mittee at its meeting in January 1956 and to all mem- 
bers of the section in a March newsletter. 

Edna T. Olson and Mildred Neff were co-chairmen 
of a committee to develop a list of areas of research 
needed by home economists in social welfare and pub- 
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lic health work. These suggestions were sent to sub- 
ject-matter chairmen to be included in their report to 
the special AHEA committee on federal research re- 
lated to home economics. 

Mrs. Margaret Suydam represented the section on 
the family relations and child development program 
planning committee for the AHEA annual meeting. 

Mrs. Zorada Z. Johnston, Mrs. Elisabeth Maughs, 
and Helen Ger Olson (chairman) served as the nomi- 
nating committee. 

During the year, three articles in the JournnaL were 
sponsored by the section: one each by Geraldine 
Graves Gardiner and Mrs. Helen Hughes, and a report 
by Starley Hunter, C. Knight Aldrich, Cornelia M. 
Dunphy, and Mrs. Lydia Lynde of their panel dis- 
cussion at the 1955 annual meeting. The Upstate 
New York section assumed the major responsibility for 
providing abstracts to the JouRNAL. 

Other releases included material presented by A. B. 
Rosenfield, MD, at the 1955 workshop and the report 
of discussions at the workshop compiled for members 
in attendance by Mrs. Felen Hughes and Eileen 
Reardon. 

I wish to thank the members of the section again 
for their excellent co-operation during my two years 
as chairman. It has been a privilege to work with such 
a loyal, enthusiastic group—a group that has will- 
ingly accepted and carried through so many projects. 

Rosauinp C. Lireuist, Chairman 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


This year, the college clubs have done much to in- 
corporate the national program of work into activities 
on the local and state levels. The use of the Hand- 
book, in its second year of existence, has been of in- 
valuable aid to many clubs and state organizations. 
Initiation and installation services are used, and the 


From Committees 


AHEA HEALTH 


During 1955-56 the AHEA health committee com- 
pleted a “Check List of Types of Health Information” 
being taught, or otherwise being professionally used, 
by home economists and sent the check list to health 
chairmen of the state associations and of the home- 
makers groups. The check lists were used in various 
ways, according to what the local chairmen deemed 
best. The local chairmen were asked to summarize 
their findings and send a copy of the summary to the 
AHEA health committee. The following compilation 
was made of the reports received by April 1, 1956: 

Twenty-nine state home economics associations and 
26 homemakers groups submitted summaries. These 
represent the opinions of 661 home economists from 
33 states who filled out the check list. 
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model form for a constitution is being adapted for 
practical use in many instances. 

Programs for the recruitment of high school students 
to study home economics in college have proved to 
be a successful and interesting activity for most of the 
clubs. This is accomplished through career days, open 
houses, teas, and informal talks with the students. 

A public relations program, to help create a better 
understanding of home economics, has also been pro- 
moted by many clubs. Activities in this area include 
those mentioned in regard to recruitment and special 
use of publicity media. Television is being utilized 
more and more in this area. 

The state organizations have become stronger this 
year, with more clubs reporting conventions being held 
in conjunction with the state associations. Special 
projects, such as newsletters and the International 
Scholarship Fund, have been successful. At the local 
level, more attention is being paid to the foreign stu- 
dent and his special problems in campus life. Another 
project that is a favorite of numerous clubs is the 
celebration of United Nations Day. 

Many clubs also have been working to encourage 
their seniors to join AHEA. Often this is done with 
the help of the faculty, and an induction service is held 
along with a tea or dinner honoring the graduating 
seniors. 

As of the middle of May, 433 college clubs had affili- 
ated with the American Home Economics Association. 
Of these, 410 were continuous affiliations, 9 were re- 
newals after a period of nonaffiliation, and 14 were 
newly affiliated clubs. The total membership in the 
affiliated clubs was 20,340. 

As of the middle of May, also, the contributions of 
the college clubs to the AHEA International Scholar- 
ship Fund had reached $1275.34. 

Joyce Cotuins, Chairman 


Per Cent oF Repuies SHOWING 
AMOUNT OF EMPHASIS 
Type or Heartu INFORMATION 
Much Some None 
Personal Health Practices 
( Handwashing, tooth brushing) 49 36 12 
Good Eating Practices 
(Foods actually consumed ) 79 14 4 
Use of Food Composition Information 
(Comparative values of common 
foods, evaluation of diets) 
Food Preparation 
(Storage, handling, and service 
of foods ) 
Nutrition 
(Effect of foods on health ) 
Communicable Disease Control 
(Signs of illness, immunizations ) 
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Per Cent or REepiies SHOWING 
AMOUNT OF EMPHASIS 


Type or HEALTH INFORMATION 


Much Some None 


Dental Health 31 42 20 
First Aid—Care of Minor Injuries 25 41 27 
Safety at Play, at Work, at Home 41 40 14 
Good Use of Leisure Time 27 48 17 
Participation in Community Planning 
of Health Education Activities 40 40 
Services Provided by, and Financial 
Support of, Local Health Department 43 40 
Water Supply 37 
Garbage and Human Waste Disposal 37 37 
Laboratory Services 
( Blood tests, water samples, milk 
samples ) 
Public Health Nursing Services 
Facilities for Medical and Dental Care 
(Number and type of hospital beds, 
type and amount of nursing serv- 
ice, physicians and dentists in 
community, and prepay hospital 
insurance plan) 10 28 51 
Careers in Health Fields 9 42 37 


Letters and other enclosures which accompanied the 
material received by the health committee indicate 
that home economists, individually and as a group, are 
aware that health calls for ACTS as well as FACTS. 
A complete report of check list summaries by states 


was sent to AHEA Headquarters. 
BARBARA McDona.p, Chairman 


AHEA PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Congratulations to 30 states who found time to give 
special emphasis to public relations this year—and also 
let us hear about it! The only information we have is 
what you tell us, so thanks a lot. Many wonderful 
ideas have been put to work this year. 

To increase the interest of youth in home 

economics 
To increase the pride of home economists in 
the profession 
To increase the understanding of home economics 
by the public 
have been uppermost in the minds of many alert home 
economists. 

The following state organizations have had active 
chairmen and an action program: Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
and Wyoming. 

True public relations depends on you—not just what 
you do but how you do everything. However, the old 
adage of “What's everybody's business is no on’’s 
business” is many times applicable here; therefore, 30 
states made it their business. Good public relations 
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means that you are doing important things and that 
you are telling others about them. Are you telling all 
you are doing—if not, your public relations could be 
better. 

Alabama and Arizona are using educational TV to 
interpret home economics to the public. 

Colorado is aiding the college clubs financially and 
making a special effort to tell all school principals and 
advisers about the value of a home economics cur- 
riculum. 

Florida continued its successful “career 
climaxing it this year with a luncheon for high school 
seniors planning a home economics curriculum in 
college. 

Georgia reports a successful “Home Economics 
Week” for the second year. The state also found that 
co-operation with other agencies, such as the South- 
eastern Family Life Conference, a planning session for 
the White House Conference, and the Georgia Nutri- 
tion Council strengthened public relations for the 
Georgia Home Economics Association. 

Hawaii has 1200 students who know more about 
home economics by having seen the film “Yours to 
Choose” plus a guidance folder that introduces oppor- 
tunities for home economists. 

Idaho introduced a “Judy” in an original “hand out” 
that made its “career day” something more than just 
every day. “Judy” is the youngest with the “Umph”— 
Judy is a student of home economics! 

Iowa is working with the recruitment committee in 
conducting a study project of home economics among 
high school students, FHA, and 4-H Club members. 

Kansas prepared information for principals and 
junior college deans for use in counseling. 

Michigan and Missouri report a most successful 
“Home Economics Week” for the first time. It was so 
successful that these states plan to have a bigger and 
better “Week” next year. 

Minnesota sponsored a three-day workshop for high 
school girls on careers in home economics. 

Montana is briefing members of home demonstration 
county councils on opportunities in home economics. 

New Jersey has emphasized better understanding be- 
tween areas of home economics, such as dietetics and 
nutrition and food services. 

Ohio has revised a set of career slides. These slides 
will be most helpful in interesting youth in home 
economics. 

Oregon has distributed more than 2500 brochures 
on opportunities in home economics. The public re- 
lations committee also made known a state-wide plan 
stating aims of the committee and how they might be 
accomplished. 

Pennsylvania developed a speakers’ bureau with a 
folder to be distributed among clubs and other organi- 
zations in the state. The folder entitled “Keys to What 
You Want to Know” was sent to each program chair- 
man in the state by the state president of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 


week,” 
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Rhode Island planned an exhibit for the Rhode Island 
Welfare Conference showing areas of home economics. 
A one-day institute on “Our Role of Using Varied 
Communications for Improving Public Relations” for 
home economics teachers sponsored by the Department 
of Education was the chief topic of discussion. The 
College of Home Economics at the University of Rhode 
Island has an interesting picture folder showing life on 
the campus, in the schoolroom, and in present positions 
in home economics. The majority of high school seniors 
are reached during the school year with information 
concerning home economics. 

Tennessee has sponsored a “Home Economics Week” 
for the fourth year. Betty lamps are available for sale 
through the state association. The home economics 
emblem was distributed to members. This identification 
of a home economist is a means of publicizing the pro- 
fessional organization. 

Utah plans to distribute a brochure of “Careers in 
Home Economics” to Kiwanis Clubs to be used in 
career days. A booth at the state fair will distribute 
reprints of “Should Your Child Be a Home Economist?” 

Virginia used the press of Virginia to aid in in- 
terpreting home economics to the public. A vast plan 
of news releases was mapped out and made available 
to the press. The press enthusiastically co-operated and 
supported the project. Junior and senior high school 
girls were entertained at teas with ample information 
available on home economics. 

Washington has made good use of “Should Your 
Child Be a Home Economist?” and the American Home 
Economics Association publications with all local home 
economics clubs. Local associations in Washington are 
assuming responsibilities for making scholarships avail- 
able. 

Wyoming is publicizing the outstanding work of the 
home economists of each county. Funds are being 
raised from sale of stationery to establish a scholarship 
for a graduate student. 

We hope that state public relations chairmen will 
read this report looking for better and more effective 
ways of accomplishing assignments. Write to any state 
for further details on its work. Most states use news- 
letters to communicate with other members and _ in- 
crease their interest in the profession. Radio, television, 
and newspapers seem to be the most popular means 
of interpreting home economics to the public. Career 
days, workshops, open houses, field trips, and career 
pamphlets are used widely for increasing interest of the 
youth in home economics. 

For better public relations among ourselves and the 
public, much credit should be given to active state 
chairmen and their committees. Thanks and apprecia- 
tion from all of us should go to four governors who 
declared a “Home Economics Week,” to the radio and 
television channels for valuable time, to the press for 
many pages of space. And last but not least our 
gratitude to Catherine T. Dennis, president of the 
American Home Economics Association, for “Should 
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Your Child Be a Home Economist?” and to the New 
York Life Insurance Company for making this publi- 
cation and distribution possible—May Love Gate, 
Chairman 


AWARDS 

Helen L. Gillum was nominated for the 1956 Borden 
Award in recognition of her part in organizing and 
carrying out the Western Regional nutrition study 
entitled “Nutritional Status of the Aging.” Her publi- 
cations in the Journal of Nutrition during 1955 report 
eight years of concentrated, meticulous work. The re- 
sults have added immeasurably to our knowledge of 
the relationships existing between the nutritive values 
of the ingested food, the physical status and the blood 
findings in an aging population. Dr. Gillum’s personal 
contributions to the study included every phase from 
over-all planning through adapting the detail of dietary 
records for use with IBM cards, deciding the most 
reliable methods for obtaining accurate food intake 
data, similar detail for the chemical blood techniques, 
overseeing the study, and, finally, statistical evaluation 
of the data and their preparation for publication. In all 
her work she has shown vision, tireless industry, and 
perseverance. 

Dr. Gillum was born in Terre Haute, Indiana, and 
received her A.B. degree from the Indiana State 
Teachers College, her M.A. from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and her Ph.D. in nutrition from 
the University of California. She has taught in the 
Indiana schools and at Indiana State Teachers College 
and was chief dietitian with the United States Public 
Health Service. She has been at the University of Cali- 
fornia since 1935, is in charge of the training program 
for dietitians at the University, and has been notably 
successful in the training of graduate dietitians. 

Dr. Gillum’s research contributions have been in 
three areas: (a) studies of lipid and cholesterol 
metabolism on undernourished and A-deficient rats; 
(b) studies of ascorbic acid requirement in pregnant 
human subjects that helped to establish the high as- 
corbic requirement of the pregnant woman; and (c) the 
nutritional status studies concerning the aging. 

Dr. Gillum has served as secretary of the foods and 
nutrition section of the American Home Economics 
Association and has been president of the Bay Area 
Section of the California Home Economics Association. 
She is also a member of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation and has been speaker of their House of Dele- 
gates and president of the California Dietetic Associa- 
tion.—Rutu Oxey, Chairman 


COLLEGE CLUBS, ADVISORY ON 
During the year 1955-56 members of the advisory 
committee on college clubs were of assistance to college 
clubs in the following ways: 
1. Held a one-day preconvention conference for ad- 
visers (Minneapolis, June 27, 1955). 
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2. Led a discussion—“Planning the Program of Work 
for the Year”—for the AHEA college club delegates. 
3. Assisted state groups with leadership training con- 
ferences and other state meetings. 
4. Helped local units with their programs for the year. 
The advisory committee held two meetings: One on 
June 30, 1955 in Minneapolis and the other on 
March 16 and 17, 1956, in Chicago. The following 
general recommendations were made: 
That workshops for advisers be given emphasis during 
1956-57 and 
a. That one workshop be held for advisers of clubs 
of large membership 
b. That regional workshops for all advisers, local 
and state, be considered as soon as possible 
c. That AHEA continue to develop program mate- 
rials and send them to affiliated chapters.—Larra 
Zota Cor, Chairman 
[The executive board approved the recommendation 
that a workshop for advisers of clubs of large member- 
ships be held and also that one regional workshop for 
all advisers be held, the preference being for the west- 
ern region. | 


COMMITTEES 

See pages 582 io 586 for a list of the committees 
appointed by this committee——Epna Krarr JAMEs, 
Chairman 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 

The constitution and bylaws committee, 1955-56, 
received suggestions for proposed revisions of the 
Constitution and Bylaws as revised and adopted at the 
annual business meeting of the Association on June 28, 
1955. The committee also considered the request for 
review of the method of amending the constitution and 
bylaws made by the business and council meeting of 
the Association on July 1, 1955. 

When the constitution and bylaws committee had 
formulated its recommendations, the committee—in 
co-operation with members of the headquarters staff— 
prepared copies of the Constitution and Bylaws in- 
cluding the proposed revisions. All of the sections for 
which revisions were proposed were published in the 
May 1956 Journat and reprinted for distribution to 
Association members at the business meeting of the 
Association on June 26, when the proposed changes 
were presented for action.—Rosa H. Lovinc, Chairman 

[At the business meeting of the Association on June 26, 
1956, the following action was taken on the proposed 
revision of the AHEA Constitution and Bylaws as 
published in the May Journav: 

Constitution: 

Article X—Defeated 

Bylaws: 

Article V, Section 1 (1) (b)—Resubmit to the con- 
stitution and bylaws committee 

Article VI, addition (9)—Carried with a slight addition 
indicated by the italics in the following phrase “to 
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review these proposed amendments, and, with the 

approval of the executive board, to prepare copy .. .” 
Article VIII, (3)—Defeated 
Article X—Defeated 
Proposals carried over from 1955: 

Bylaws: 

Article IV, Section 3 (1) and (2)—Carried 

Article V, Section 1 (1) (a)—Carried 

Article V, Section 1 (1) (b)—Resubmit to committee 
Article V, Section 1 (2)--Carried 

The complete text of the Constitution and Bylaws 
incorporating the revisions adopted at the 1956 annual 
meeting appears on pages 574-578. 

During the meeting a motion asking that the pro- 
cedure for the method of voting be reviewed in an 
attempt to find a more representative way of voting 
was passed. ] 


CONSUMER INTERESTS 

The consumer interests committee (CIC) has con- 
tinued work on its five-point program as follows: 
(1) to promote standardization of consumer goods, 
(2) to foster local co-operation between retailers and 
consumer groups designed to provide a better market 
for consumers, (3) to assist in programs of consumer 
protection, (4) to provide information on consumer 
goods, and (5) to bring problems of current consumer 
interest to the attention of AHEA members. 

Mrs. Lucille Williamson has represented the interest 
of consumers on committees of the American Standards 
Association. Co-operation among retailers, home eco- 
nomics teachers, and consumer groups has been 
fostered by community projects in several states. At the 
meetings of the national consumer interests committee 
with state chairmen at Minneapolis and in Washington, 
D.C., programs were devoted wholly or in part to 
teacher-retailer co-operation. During the year, AHEA 
sold almost half of the 5500 copies of the 1955 leaflet 
“Selecting Cooking and Baking Utensils to Meet Your 
Needs.” 

In Arizona, consumer protection was supported by 
co-operation with other groups in backing the passage 
of a flour enrichment act and through laying the 
groundwork for further work with the state department 
of public health and the food and drug officials. In 
recognition of the fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Laws, 
special activities are being planned at both state and 
national levels. 

At least half of the 38 state CIC chairmen reported 
that they (1) had articles in state association news- 
letters, (2) arranged for having consumer information 
included in state meetings, (3) called the attention of 
key home economists to the Consumer Speaks buying 
guide leaflets, (4) solicited the co-operation of several 
state leaders of home economics in carrying on their 
programs, and (5) kept in touch with consumer- 
centered publications. Few chairmen had solicited the 
help of such officials as those from food and drug, 
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weights and measures, distributive education, and re- 
tailers associations. 

New York, operating within districts of the state, 
dealt with consumer credit, legislation, use of consumer 
information, and market research. Tennessee continued 
its project on better home lighting. Indiana conducted 
food clinics in co-operation with teachers and retailers. 
Iowa had several types of follow-up after its first com- 
munity teacher-retailer project and is developing plans 
for projects in several other communities of the state. 

On February 23 and 24, nine of the 12 members of 
the national committee met at AHEA headquarters in 
Washington. The two major accomplishments of this 
meeting were definition of the role of the consumer in- 
terests committee in the AHEA and preparation of 
the committee’s program of work for the coming 
biennium. The latter is included at the end of this 
report. The role of the committee was interpreted as 
follows: 

The consumer interests committee is concerned with ways in 
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which the Association and its members can contribute to the 

welfare of the consumer. Specifically, the committee: 

1. Encourages and co-ordinates action on the part of groups 
within the Association. Co-ordination among the various 
subject-matter areas facilitated by representation on the 
committee. 

. Serves as a medium of contact by the AHEA with other 
organizations or individuals concerned with consumer in- 
terests. 

3. Recommends action on public policy to be taken by the 
AHEA in the interests of the consumer. 

. Conducts and promotes among AHEA members educa- 
tional programs directed toward an understanding of the 
consumers’ interests and toward informed action by con- 
sumers. 


This interpretation of function will be of help not only 
to the committee itself but also to other sections of the 
Association and to members. It will serve as a guide 
for developing and carrying out future programs of 
work. 


PROGRAM OF WORK FOR 1956-58 


OBJECTIVES 


I. To bring to the attention of 
AHEA members current prob- 
lems and legislation of concern 
to the consumer; to provide ma- 
terials which will implement 
understanding and action 

. To develop and promote educa- 
tional materials for assisting the 
consumer to function more effec- 
tively in the market 

. To promote local co-operation 
between retailer and consumer 
groups, designed to provide a 
better market for consumers 


. To promote standards of quality 
and identity of consumer goods 
which benefit the consumer 
A. To encourage the use of exist- 

ing standards by industry and 

consumer, for example: 

1. AHEA standards for sheets, 
cotton housework dresses, 
and corduroy 

. ASA standards for ultimate 
consumer goods 

3. Government standards 


PROCEDURE OF NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Plan programs at national meetings 
of the AHEA; prepare materials and 
Journa articles on special topics, 
for example, consumer credit; and 
prepare informational material for 
distribution to state leaders. 
Distribute AHEA “How to Buy” leaf- 
lets; prepare other materials for state 
leaders. 


Co-operate with home economists of 
the Extension Service, USDA, and 
the Home Economics Education 
Branch, USDHEW, and with repre- 
sentatives of retail groups in promot- 
ing the home economics teacher- 
retailer program. 

Prepare for distribution to state 
leaders a kit of materials about the 
home economics teacher-retailer pro- 
gram and examples of programs car- 
ried on at the local level. 

Acquaint AHEA members with the 
AHEA, ASA, and other standards 
through Journa articles, buying 
leaflets, and programs at national 
meetings. 


WAYS IN WHICH STATE 
COMMITTEES MAY HELP 
Plan programs at state meetings; in- 
clude articles in state newsletters; 
promote consumer workshops and 
discussions at adult and school level. 


Promote distribution of leaflets and 
bring materials to attention of mem- 
bers. 


Initiate state or local projects or co- 
operate with high school, college, 
and extension groups in initiating 
projects under the home economics 
teacher-retailer program. 


Promote distribution of leaflets con- 
taining information about AHEA and 
ASA standards; conduct programs at 
state meetings designed to acquaint 
members with standards available. 
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PROGRAM OF WORK FOR 1956-58 (CONTINUED) 


WAYS IN WHICH STATE 
COMMITTEES MAY HELP 


OBJECTIVES PROCEDURE OF NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Maintain membership in ASA and 
continue representation on ASA 
Council and ASA _ subcommittees 
preparing standards, and co-operate 
with USDA and other agencies or 
associations preparing standards for 
consumer goods. 
Develop AHEA standards for con- 
sumer goods under the following 
circumstances: 
1.When no other 
standards are available 
2. When sufficient scientific infor- 
mation is available upon which 
to base a standard 


B. To promote development of 
standards and_ standards 
marks for ultimate consumer 
goods 


acceptable 


Inform AHEA members of activities 
of FDA, USDA, FTC, and partici- 
pate in hearings. 


C. To co-operate with and sup- 
port agencies that administer 
and enforce standards 


Develop programs at local level 
which will encourage use of im- 
proved labeling. 


V. To promote informative and de- 
scriptive labeling of consumer 
goods and services and related 
promotional materials 


Establish relations with state or local 
representatives. 


Co-operate with such agencies and 
associations as the Better Business 
Bureau, FTC, FDA, USDA, and 
trade associations. 


‘I. To assist and support programs 
for consumer protection against 
misrepresentation, misleading ad- 
vertising, fraudulent and unfair 
practices in buying and selling 


Marcaret I. Liston, Chairman 


AHEA headquarters on April 25, 26, and 27 counting 
ballots for the 1956-57 elections. 

The total number of ballots was 7,686. Eighty-six 
ballots were received after the deadline, midnight 
April 23. Errors were made on 1,240 ballots. In the 
professional sections, where the voter was requested to 
vote in one professional section only, there were 1,138 
imperfect ballots. The cause may have been mis- 
understanding of the instructions or failure to read the 


COUNCILOR’S CREDENTIALS 

Credentials were presented by 125 official members 
of the council of the American Home Economics 
Association for the 47th annual meeting held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 26 to 29, 1956. This number 
represents credentials by 

7 national officers 

8 past presidents 


9 professional section chairmen 

6 subject-matter chairmen 

4 salaried officers 

91 state association representatives, including 41 
state presidents, 7 state president's alternates, 29 coun- 
cilors, and 14 councilor’s alternates. 

Maine and Puerto Rico were the state associations 
not represented.—SARna ANN Brown, Chairman 


ELECTIONS 
Twenty-eight home economists in homemaking from 
the Washington area spent a total of 236 hours at the 


instructions. 

If the Association’s intention that each member vote 
in one professional section only is to be carried out, 
there must be a better understanding of AHEA organi- 
zation as it relates to professional and subject-matter 
sections. 

The national officers elected are Elizabeth Dyar, 
vice-president; and Mrs. Eleanor O. Barnes, treasurer. 
The nominating committee members elected are Susan 
M. Burson and Mrs. Virginia Y. Trotter.—GLapys 
Weeks, Chairman 
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EVALUATION 


This year only the section meetings were evaluated 
and on the whole they were rated as “excellent” or 
“good.” Fifty evaluation sheets were distributed at each 
section meeting, and the number of sheets which were 
checked and returned ranged from 18 to 41 for the 
various sections. Individuals were requested to rate 
as “excellent,” “good,” or “poor” the following points: 
content of program, presentation, resource persons, 
materials and aids, group participation, and length of 
meeting. Additional space was provided for further 
comments about this year’s program and suggestions 
for the section program for 1957. 

Individual speakers, panel members, and symposium 
participants were frequently rated as excellent. Skill 
demonstrated by the presiding officer was mentioned 
in several instances. As has been true in the past, a 
desire for more time for discussion following presenta- 
tions was listed; but, considering that less time was 
provided this year for the section meetings, several 
comments were made as to the large amount of mate- 
rial it was possible to present. Enthusiasm was shown 
for group participation by those persons who rated 
the sections in which group participation had been 
planned as part of the program. 

The greatest value to come from this evaluation 
will be the suggestions given for 1957 section programs. 
A complete compilation of all suggestions and comments 
has been distributed to the members of the executive 
board and, as the chairmen plan the 1957 programs, 
many of these suggestions will be helpful. No one 
section chairman will be able to use all the many sug- 
gestions given, but they will be placed on file and may 
prove valuable at a future time. 

I am sure each member of the executive committee 
joins me in thanking you, the individual member, for 
your part in evaluating the 1956 program.—JUNE 
Cozine, Chairman 


FEDERAL RESEARCH 
RELATED TO HOME ECONOMICS 


This committee grew out of an emergency situation 
that developed when, on February 25, 1955, the United 
States Department of Agriculture issued Memorandum 
101.1, Supplement No. 29, ordering “the reduction of 
research in human nutrition and home economics.” The 
activities during the ensuing months as reported in the 
Journat of September 1955 (p. 513) brought far- 
reaching results. 
1.On June 23, 1955, Byron T. Shaw, director of re- 

search, United States Department of Agriculture, 

informed the American Home Economics Association 
president, Catherine T. Dennis, that a United States 

Department of Agriculture Advisory Committee had 

been appointed and that it was scheduled to meet 

July 11 to 13, 1955. 

.On September 15 the United States Department of 

Agriculture announced: 
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Miss Bonde presents her committee report to the 
AHEA executive board during the annual meeting. 


a. The establishment of three branches for home eco- 
nomics investigation, saying “The program of these 
three branches will deal, respectively, with research 
on human nutrition, clothing and housing, and house- 
hold economics.” 

. The reinstatement of research in the areas of clothing 
and household equipment 

». A change in the title of the Director of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics Research to Director of 
Home Economics Research, United States Department 
of Agriculture 


Agreeing that problems of furthering research in all 
areas of home economics remained in spite of these 
gains, the committee sought to determine: 

1. The nature of research being done in the several 
agencies on the federal level 

2. The needs for research as expressed by members of 
the American Home Economics Association 

Two subcommittees working with the chairmen of 
subject-matter sections of the AHEA worked diligently 
to find answers to the two questions. When their re- 
ports were presented, the committee agreed that, 
though several federal agencies were doing research 
significant for the American family, there were broad 
gaps in the work being done and that there was no 
one co-ordinating agency concerned with the American 
home. This committee, therefore, requested the execu- 
tive board to grant permission to explore the feasibility 
of having established within the U.S. government an 
agency devoted to the American home for the purpose 
of furthering research on the federal level in the many 
areas affecting the American home. 

As this report is written the work of the committee 
is incomplete. The possibility of establishing a national 
home foundation rests with the enthusiastic support of 
members of the American Home Economics Association 
as well as all others deeply concerned with the well- 
being of the American family.—RutnH Bonpe, Chairman 

[The executive board approved continued efforts to 
promote the establishment of a federal foundation de- 
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voted to research affecting the American home, and 
the budget committee included funds in the 1956-57 
budget to support the committee’s work toward this 
end. } 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


For the year 1956-57, four home economics fellow- 
ships for advanced study were offered through the 
American Home Economics Association as follows: 
AHEA Doctoral Research ($1500), Omicron Nu 
($1,000), AHEA Nutrition ($1,000), and Effie I. Raitt 
($500). Thirteen excellent candidates sent in applica- 
tions: two for the AHEA Doctoral Research only, four 
for the Effie I. Raitt only, one for both of the preceding, 
four for both the AHEA Doctoral and the Omicron Nu, 
and two for all three of the preceding. The AHEA 
Nutrition Fellowship did not become available until 
after the others were announced, and no applications 
had been received at the time the award recommenda- 
tions had to be made. 

The forms used and criteria of choosing candidates 
were similar to those of the preceding year and are 
on file at AHEA headquarters. Following are the 
fellowship selections: 

AHEA Doctoral Research— Mary Ellen Roach 
Omicron Nu —Janet E. Swayne 
Effie I. Raitt — Martha Anne Poolton 

A question was raised by a potential candidate as to 
whether applicants should be limited to members of 
the AHEA. The committee favored continuing that 
limitation. 

The six members of the AHEA fellowship awards 
committee were Julia Dalrymple, Frances Goldsmith, 
Ellen LeNoir, Ruth O’Brien, Frances O. Van Dyne, 
and Irma H. Gross, chairman.—InmMa H. Gross, Chair- 
man 

[The executive board voted to discontinue placing 
life membership dues in an AHEA Doctoral Research 
Fellowship Fund. Hereafter dues from life member- 
ships will be credited to membership income. A Fel- 
lowship has been granted for 1956-57 and will stand 
as awarded. ] 


HOME SAFETY EDUCATION 


Letters were sent to all of the state presidents urging 
them to appoint a home safety chairman. Letters were 
then sent to all of the state chairmen giving facts show- 
ing the increased emphasis on home safety education. 
It was suggested that each state Association subscribe 
to the Home Safety Service of the National Safety 
Council. 

There were 33 state home safety committees this 
year. Several of the state chairmen met with members 
of the national committee in Minneapolis, during the 
AHEA meeting in June 1955, to formulate a program 
of work. The committee recommended the following: 

State committees should endeavor to include representa- 
tives from each of the subject-matter areas and occupational 
groups on the committee. 
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Aspects of civil defense can be included in the home 
safety program, with special emphasis on how home econ- 
omists can contribute to the total program. 

Home safety committees should continue to co-operate 
with existing national, state, and local safety organizations. 

The national committee submitted a resumé of the 
1954-55 program for the 1955 Home Safety Inventory 
of the National Safety Council. Mrs. Elizabeth Reed 
of the, National Safety Council was present at the 
Minneapolis meeting and urged the state chairmen to 
submit their programs for inclusion in the Inventory 
and the Merit Award Program. 

The chairman represented AHEA at the National 
Safety Congress in October 1955 in Chicago. She is a 
member of the Home Safety Conference. She also rep- 
resented the president of AHEA at a meeting of the 
National Women’s Advisory Committee for Federal 
Civil Defense in November 1955 in Washington, D.C. 

In March, a letter was sent to all state chairmen 
urging them to co-operate with other safety organiza- 
tions in the promotion and use of the Safety Charter 
for Children and Youth. The letter pointed out methods 
of co-operation and sources of further information.— 
ROsEMARY SCHAEFER, Chairman 


HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME 
ECONOMICS RESEARCH, ADVISORY ON 


The major concern of this committee has been the 
furtherance of a significant well-balanced home eco- 
nomics research service within the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Through the years the committee 
has served in an advisory capacity, recommending new 
projects to be undertaken and old projects to be con- 
tinued. It has given support to the research program 
through means available to the committee, and it has 
tried to inform members of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association of achievements in United States 
Department of Agriculture home economics research, 
that program’s need for public support, and the nature 
of its problems. 

The request made by the American Home Economics 
Association through this committee in its appeal to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations 
on April 19, 1955, influenced the appointment of an 
official United States Department of Agriculture Home 
Economics Advisory Committee. The new committee 
held its first meeting July 11 to 15, 1955. The forma- 
tion of this official committee necessitated a review of 
the purpose of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s advisory com:nittee to determine in what ways 
its function would be affected. 

The committee met in Washington March 9 and 10, 
1956. After reviewing the committee’s history and 
carefully evaluating its functions, it was decided to 
recommend to the executive committee of the American 
Home Economics Association that the present commit- 
tee be disbanded and that it be replaced by a com- 
mittee concerned with home economics research in the 
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several governmental agencies. The functions of this 

committee, as recommended, would be to: 

1. Inform members of the AHEA of research related to 
home economics at the federal level in various 
branches of the government. 

.Give consideration to needed research and make 
suggestions to appropriate agencies. 

. Acquaint appropriate organizations with ways in 
which they benefit from research services at the 
federal level. 

. Acquaint congressional committees and congress- 
men with the importance of research to the well- 
being of families. 

. Encourage the training of research workers. 

. Assumes leadership for the promotion of research at 
the federal level. 

Hazel Stiebeling, director of home economics re- 
search, United States Department of Agriculture, met 
with the group and explained the current program. 

After the meeting of this AHEA advisory committee 
and the committee on federal research related to home 
economics, AHEA president Catherine T. Dennis and 
Miss Bonde wrote to the presidents of the state home 
economics associations, sending a chronological sum- 
mary of activities connected with home economics re- 
search in the USDA during the past year, a statement 
of budget requests for fiscal 1957 which showed that 
approximately three-fourths of the requested appropria- 
tion is to be allocated to nutrition specifically, and a 
reminder that we need to continue our vigilance and 
“to keep in touch with Congressmen at all times and let 
them know of our continued interest in research and 
in a balanced program.” The president of the American 
Home Economics Association was asked to write a letter 
to Byron T. Shaw, director of research, United States 
Department of Agriculture, protesting the current allo- 
cation of funds which further widened the gap between 
the money available for nutrition research and research 
in other branches of home economics. This request in 
no way implied that nutrition research was unimportant. 
Rather it emphasized the need for research funds for 
family economics and clothing, textiles and housing. 

During the year the work of this committee was 
closely allied to that of the committee on federal re- 
search related to home economics. A reorganization of 
both committees and an integration of their functions 
should result in increased efficiency of committee work. 
—Rvutu Bonpe, Chairman 

[The executive board accepted the recommendation 
of the committee that this particular committee be dis- 
continued and that the research section set up a com- 
mittee which will continue many of the functions of 
the above committee not only in relation to the De- 
partment of Agriculture but to other agencies in the 
government that are conducting research related to 
the family. The committee on federal research related 
to home economics will work toward the establish- 
ment of a federal research agency devoted to the 
American family.] 


COMMITTEES 


INTERNATIONAL 


Members of the international committee who reside 
in Washington, D.C., and nearby areas have held two 
meetings this year to discuss the international scholar- 
ship awards program. 

Applications for scholarships were received from 27 
persons in 17 countries, and funds available permitted 
your committee to make 12 awards for the 1956-57 
scholastic year, the awards going to individuals from 9 
countries. 

Colleges and universities throughout the United 
States have co-operated in the placement of these award 
winners. 

The 12 students and the co-operating institutions are: 
Leonie Belser of Olten, Switzerland (the Helen W. 

Atwater fellow )—University of Minnesota 
Kari-Gro Balzersen of Oslo, Norway—Oklahoma A & M 

College 
Anne-Marie Dartois of Hopital de Vals les Bains 

(Ardéche), France—Temple University, Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 
Engeline de Jong of Deventer, The Netherlands (Omi- 

cron Nu student)—Michigan State University 
Susara Johanna Dippenaar of Swellendam, Union of 

South Africa—Oregon State College 
Haydée Godoy Carvajal of Concepcién, Chile—Uni- 

versity of Massachusetts 
Bjsrg Torunn Grgtting of Oslo, Norway—State Uni- 

versity Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 
Marie Konstantinidou of Salonica, Greece—University 
of Wisconsin 
Marie Jeanne Maniére of Villecresne, France—Drexel 

Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 

vania 
Zulema Rosenzweig Rimsky of Montevideo, Uruguay 

(the Louise Stanley Latin American Scholarship 

student )—University of Tennessee 
Margret Ryser of Berne, Switzerland (Phi Upsilon 

Omicron student)—Pennsylvania State University 
Ivana Brandao Tobias of Salvadore, Bahia, Brazil— 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

As of July 31, contributions to the International 
Scholarship Fund since August 1, 1955 totaled $6,- 
225.39 from the following sources: $1,590.20 from col- 
lege clubs, $3,069.50 from individual contributors, 
$565.69 from state and local associations, $500 from 
Omicron Nu, and $500 from Phi Upsilon Omicron. 

The Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship 
Fund was increased during the year by $237.50 in 
interest from investments. 

Members of the international committee have repre- 
sented the Association at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the United Nations, at meet- 
ings held by the State Department to inform profes- 
sional and civic organizations of United States policies 
on international affairs, and at a meeting called by 
the Institute of International Education on a proposed 
second national conference on exchange of persons. 
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Several state associations have sponsored seminars 
on how to work effectively with people from other 
countries and have obtained speakers from other 
countries for state meetings. 

The number of American home economists who have 
worked abroad and returned home is gradually increas- 
ing, giving states a much larger pool from which to 
draw speakers. 

Interest in international relations has continued to 
gain momentum as more people from foreign countries 
come to this country for study and observation.— 
GertTRUDE Drinker, Chairman 


LEGISLATION 

The legislative program used during 1955-56 was 
adopted at the annual council and business meeting of 
the American Home Economics Association on June 25, 
1953, and reviewed and re-adopted at the annual 
council and business meeting on July 6, 1954, and again 
on June 28, 1955. The program covers the areas of: 
consumer interests, social welfare and public health, 
education, international, housing, and appropriations. 

On August 31, 1955, the chairman met with members 
of the AHEA headquarters staff to become familiar with 
the work of the committee in the past and to make 
plans for the future. It was agreed to continue the use 
of the Legislative Green Sheet, which concisely de- 
scribes and explains legislation and offers some sug- 
gestions for action. Prepared for state legislative 
chairmen, it gives the names and titles of congressmen 
and officials responsible for legislative or executive 
action and for committee work in certain areas and 
gives sources of background material as well as in- 
formation on appropriations. At this same meeting it 
was agreed to use the “Washington News” page of 
many of the issues of the Journat for legislative 
information. 

In September 1955, the chairman sent an intro- 
ductory letter to all committee members asking for 
suggestions and assistance on our legislative program. 

The Legislative Green Sheet carried information on 
the library services, food and drug, juvenile delin- 
quency, and social security bills; on appropriations for 
fiscal 1956; and on progress of legislation on appro- 
priations and other impending bills. 

On February 17, AHEA joined with seven other 
national organizations to sign a letter directed to 
Representative John E. Fogerty, chairman of the sub- 
committee on appropriations for Health, Education, 
and Welfare and Labor, urging the support of the 
proposed appropriations of $1,922,000 for the salaries 
and expenses of the Children’s Bureau, and the follow- 
ing appropriations for the grant-in-aid programs: child 
and welfare services, $10,000,000; maternal and child 
health, $16,500,000; and crippled children’s services, 
$15,000,000. 

On February 21, AHEA President Catherine T. 
Dennis sent a letter to Representative Fogerty asking 
the subcommittee to support the budget of the Food 
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and Drug Administration as prepared by the President 
for the fiscal year 1957. 

On February 29, Miss Dennis also sent a letter to 
Representative Fogerty recommending support of the 
full amount of the appropriation as “authorized by the 
George Barden Act” for vocational education. On 
March 14 she sent a similar letter to Senator Lister 
Hill, chairman of the Senate subcommittee on the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

On March 5, copies of bills S 627 and HR 5721, both 
providing aid to states in the field of practical nurs- 
ing, were sent to committee members on legislation. 
The covering memorandum asked the committee mem- 
bers to discuss the bills and their implication at the 
state level with leaders in their respective states and 
to recommend the position that the AHEA committee 
on legislation should take. 

On March 9 and 10, the legislative committee chair- 
man attended the meeting of the AHEA advisory 
committee on human nutrition and home economics 
research. The legislative committee chairman also 
attended meetings of the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee and served as secretary of its subcommittee 
on welfare which covered the areas of family welfare, 
children, health, housing, and education. 

On April 27 the legislative committee chairman sent 
letters to presidents of state associations and to chair- 
men of state committees on legislation asking that they 
review the AHEA legislative program for 1955-56 and 
assist the committee in determining whether we should 
re-adopt our present program, make changes in it, or 
develop an entirely new program. Their recommenda- 
tions were considered in preparing the proposed legis- 
lative program for 1956-57 which was presented at the 
Association business meeting on June 26.—KATHRYNE 
SHEEHAN Hucues, Chairman 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
1956 ANNUAL MEETING 


We co-chairmen, the District of Columbia Home 
Economics Association, and our neighbors Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia enjoyed the opportunity 
to help with the arrangements for the annual meeting. 

Fourteen subcommittees were responsible for certain 
arrangements which we hope made your participation in 
the convention more enjoyable. Eleven of the sub- 
committees were organized by the District of Columbia 
Home Economics Association and three by the other 
hostess associations. 

Approximately 425 home economists from the metro- 
politan area, including many from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, were involved in the arrangements. 

We are most appreciative of the great amount of 
help and guidance received from Miss Horton and 
the headquarters staff in preparing for annual meeting 
week and are certain that it was much easier for us 
to carry out our work because of their help. We be- 
lieve that our Association has been strengthened because 
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Window display in the window of the Washington 
Gas Light Company welcomes AHEA to Washington. 
Department stores, too, greeted AHEA through store 
window displays and newspaper advertisements. Local 
publicity arrangements were under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Jean DuMont. Mrs. Elizabeth Tegge, a member 
of the local publicity committee, worked with the stores 
on advertising and window displays. 


so many of our members were involved in preparations 
for the annual meeting. 
Manjyorre M. HESELTINE and 
Eunice Heywoop, Co-Chairmen 


MEMBERSHIP CREDENTIALS 


The membership credentials committee reviews all 
applications for membership in the Association of those 
persons who have majored in related fields. Careful 
consideration was given to 13 applications received this 
year. Twelve of these were found to meet the AHEA 
membership requirements. We are most happy to have 
these new members in our Association.—IRENE E. 
McDermott, Chairman 


NOMINATING 

In early September, the chairman sent a letter to 
members of the committee outlining the work to be 
done and requesting suggestions. 

Accompanying this letter was a list of AHEA national 
officers for the period 1945 through 1955, an analysis 
of the list of past officers in terms of areas of interest 
and geographical locations represented, and a copy of 
the Association’s statement “Purpose and Procedures 
for Nominating Committee.” 
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Suggestions of candidates received from committee 
members were tabulated as to professional areas, geo- 
graphical locations, and present AHEA activities. The 
list was then submitted to the committee members for 
further consideration and choice. 

A slate of two candidates each for vice-president and 
treasurer and five candidates for the nominating com- 
mittee was prepared for the 1956 AHEA ballot.—Marie 
Wuire, Chairman 


PROGRAM FOR THE 
1956 ANNUAL MEETING 

Plans for the 47th annual meeting of AHEA were 
made when the program planning committee met in 
Washington on November 20, 21, and 22, 1955. 

The theme chosen for the first general session was 
“Meeting Our Professional Responsibilities.” AHEA’s 
president, a representative of the Association's mem- 
bers, and the president of the college clubs section 
were chosen to develop this theme. “Increasing Our 
World Understanding” was the subject of the second 
general session. Speakers selected for this meeting 
were the official ambassador from Great Britain, stu- 
dents from three continents who have been studying 
in the United States on Association scholarships, and 
one of the Association’s own members who had par- 
ticipated in federal government programs of inter- 
national exchange of technical knowledge. Two 
well-known women, one in the field of journalism and 
the other a writer and lecturer, were asked to discuss 
“Looking Ahead with the American Family” at the 
Association's closing general session. 

In order to allow members to take advantage of the 
unique opportunities in the capital city, the program 
time of subject-matter and professional sections was 
shortened to one 2-hour session each. This gave each 
member two half-days for professional trips or for 
attending other section meetings. Topics suggested 
for these sections included latest methods of food prep- 
aration and use of the newest kitchen equipment, re- 
ports on research in child development, ways to improve 
home management, how to select clothing for the 
family, and consideration of use of family resources. 

Considerable attention was given to the program for 
the eye openers. Information about the nation’s capital, 
home economists in government, and a public relations 
talk on “Let’s Get Personal” were the committee's final 
choice for the subjects. 

Two special social events were planned: one a recep- 
tion with AHEA officers and presidents of hostess state 
associations as hostesses, and the other Danny Kaye 
and His All Star International Show at the Carter 
Barron amphitheater. Time was allowed also for 
visiting the always excellent exhibits and our most 
attractive headquarters building. 

The program was planned to be of interest to all 
home economists whether college and secondary school 
teachers, nutritionists, textile and clothing specialists, 
home demonstration agents, dietitians, art and housing 
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consultants, research workers, home economists in mag- 
azine, television and radio work and in the other 
business positions full-time homemakers, or groups of 
college students majoring in home economics.—Epna A. 
Hiti, Chairman 


PROGRAM-OF-WORK 


See pages 564 to 565 for the AHEA Program of 
Work for 1954-56.—BeuLan V. Grvaspre, Chairman 


PUBLICATIONS AND ADVERTISING, 
ADVISORY ON 


The attention of the advisory committee on publica- 
tions and advertising was largely concentrated on ex- 
ploring with the editorial staff ways of further improving 
the JournaL and of making a greater contribution to 
the development of the profession through AHEA pub- 
lications. The publication of a single periodical aimed 
to serve more than 20,000 members with a wide range 
of professional interests presents a real challenge. The 
committee wishes to pay tribute to the editorial staff, 
who we feel have been increasingly successful in meet- 
ing this challenge. Readers have no doubt been aware 
of changes in the Journat which are indicative of con- 
tinuous effort of the editorial staff to serve all groups 
within the Association equitably. Further exploration 
of ways of accomplishing this aim was undertaken by 
the staff and the committee during the year. 

To add to useful information previously gained 
through samplings of readers’ reactions, in February a 
readership survey of the HEIB and colleges and uni- 
versity sections of AHEA was conducted. In a random 
sample, about 200 mer bers of each section were given 
an opportunity to react to articles in the JournaL and 
to make suggestions of topics for articles they would 
like to see included in future issues. Slightly fewer than 
one half of the persons included in the sample re- 
sponded. In spite of some difference in the opinions 
expressed by individuals in the groups sampled, the 
usefulness of the replies for Journat planning more 
than compensated for the relatively small amount of 
time involved in making the survey. 

At a meeting at headquarters on March 23 and 24, 
the committee discussed content of future issues of the 
Journat, especially articles which would in some way 
be related to the Association’s program of work for the 
year. Consideration was also given to a recommenda- 
tion from the research section of AHEA to the executive 
board that AHEA try to find a way to publish more 
research, possibly through an additional issue of the 
Journat published during the summer. At the sug- 
gestion of the executive board, a committee from the 
research section was appointed to work with the ad- 
visory committee and the headquarters staff in an 
attempt to determine more accurately the need for 
additional research outlets and ways in which such 
needs can best be satisfied. However, an estimate of 
the cost involved in the publication of an additional 
issue of the JourNAL would seem to eliminate this 
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possibility at present. The advisory committee is sym- 
pathetic with the idea of finding more publication 
outlets for home economics research if the need exists 
and would certainly try to help to find ways to meet 
the need. 

As the responsibilities of this committee have been 
modified and extended, sections had been added to the 
Association’s “A Guide for the Editors and Advisory 
Committee” prepared in 1951. A subcommittee re- 
viewed the Guide and prepared recommendations for 
revision in advance of the meeting of the entire com- 
mittee in March. Most of the resulting revisions were 
made in the interest of greater clarity and improved 
organization. A few involved minor matters of policy. 

One major policy recommendation was sent by the 
committee to the AHEA executive board during 
1955-56. A procedure for review and acceptance of 
Journat articles was adopted by the advisory commit- 
tee in 1949. This procedure provided that each research 
or technical article submitted to the editor be reviewed 
by the technical adviser in the subject area concerned. 
The technical adviser then made recommendations 
relative to the acceptance of the article for publication. 
In view of the number and variety of articles now being 
received for the JouRNAL, our committee recommended 
that each research and/or technical article submitted 
to the editor be reviewed by a technical advisory group 
of three members in the subject area concerned. The 
appointment of the technical advisers should be made 
in the same manner and on the same basis as appoint- 
ments for other AHEA committees, that is, three years 
would be a maximum term of service. The recom- 
mended procedure further provides that articles of a 
nontechnical nature shall, at the editor’s discretion, be 
submitted for review to the chairman of the appropriate 
professional section, whose duties shall be enlarged to 
include this service to the JouRNAL. 

The policy relative to the disposal of new books sent 
to the Association was also reviewed. Since the execu- 
tive and the advisory committees agreed that copies of 
new books sent to the Association should be kept at 
headquarters, publishers were asked if they could supply 
duplicate copies so that the reviewer would not need 
to return the copy of the book sent to her. Several 
publishers have already indicated a willingness to com- 
ply with this request. 

The committee also recommended that the state 
associations consider appointing a person in the state 
who would carry on promotion for the JournaL—that 
is, help publicize material that appears in the JounnaL 
and generally encourage readership and use of the 
JOURNAL. 

A plan for streamlining the career packets and re- 
ducing the number of leaflets by combining some of 
those now published has been approved and is being 
implemented by the editorial staff with the help of the 
AHEA sections. Greater consistency in the format is 
considered to be a desirable part of the streamlining 
of these leaflets. 
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Those of us who have worked most closely with the 
editorial staff as members of the advisory committee 
have gained new appreciation of the splendid work that 
the staff is doing, as is so evident in all AHEA publi- 
cations. Many Association members have generously con- 
tributed of their time and abilities to aid the staff in its 


From Representatives 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


The American Home Economics Association was rep- 
resented at the annual meeting of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. This meeting was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 6 and 7, 1955. The conference is 
reported in the January 1956 issue of the JouRNAL, 
p. 47.—JoHNnteE CHRISTIAN. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION 

The AHEA affiliated with the American Public 
Welfare Association in the fall of 1954, and the social 
welfare and public health section was delegated to 
represent the AHEA in meetings, programs, and proj- 
ects that related directly to our objectives. 

A plan was made for a survey to determine the 
current number of home economists employed in public 
welfare agencies in the United States and the number 
of them who are active members of AHEA. A personal 
letter to the state commissioner or director of public 
welfare in each of the 48 states and District of Colum- 
bia explained the purpose of the survey. It included 
forms to be used in recording the data regarding the 
home economists employed at state, county, and local 
levels. The response to these questionnaires was most 
unusual in that every state replied except six, and they 
replied to a second letter; thus, the completed survey 
includes a report from every state. 

The data from the questionnaires were tabulated 
according to the six American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion regions. The completed list of home economists 
employed in the six regions according to state, county, 
or local levels was sent to AHEA headquarters in order 
to check membership in the Association. A summary 
of the survey is given below: 


SumMary Report oF Survey or Home Economists 
EMPLOYED IN PusBLiC WELFARE AGENCIES— 
Fatt 1955 
Number of Total Number 

States 


Number 
of Home of AHEA 
Region in Region Economists State County Local Members 
Northeast 12 56° S 40° 34 
Central 8 9 5 1 
Southwest S ‘ 0 
Southeast 10 d 0 
Mountain 8 ‘ l 
West Coast 6 ‘ 3 0 
77 20°* 14 42 
* 35 in New York City Department of Welfare 
*° 18 State Departments of Public Welfare employ home 
economists. 


Agency Level 


weoonwwn 


a 
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effort to provide publications of a high caliber during 
the year, but our hard-working staff deserves the active 
support and assistance of a larger per cent of our 
membership in this important service to the Association 
and to home economics.—U. Vivian Crow, Chair- 
man 


The work entailed in making the survey was carried 
out by the AHEA representative to the APWA. Now, 
however, a committee has been established by the rep- 
resentative, which includes one representative from 
each of the six APWA regions. The representative is 
an active member of AHEA employed in a public wel- 
fare agency. 

As indicated from the results of the survey, some 
of the future work of the committee is clearly indi- 
cated; that is, the need to make a concerted effort 
for AHEA membership for every home economist em- 
ployed in a public welfare agency; also, to determine 
the present method used by public welfare agencies in 
establishing and keeping up to date public assistance 
standards where a home economist is not employed at 
least at the state level. 

In selecting a home economist from each region to 
serve on the committee for this affiliation, the repre- 
sentative highlighted the results of the survey, provided 
each member with a full list of home economists 
employed at the various agency levels, and recom- 
mended as a major responsibility the need to encourage 
the home economists within the region to plan and 
participate in APWA regional meetings. Since the com- 
mittee has just been established, the future work of 
this group cannot be included in this report. Recom- 
mendations for future activities to strengthen the 
relationship between AHEA and APWA will be a 
future development. Since APWA has regional meet- 
ings on an annual basis, emphasis will be placed on 
programs in the region, and each regional representa- 
tive will take a major responsibility for such activities. 
The committee representing the regions and the national 
representative will work together toward a program 
plan for the biennial meeting. The next Biennial Round 
Table Conference of APWA will be in 1957. 

Plans for an information booth sponsored by the 
social welfare and public health section for the Biennial 
Round Table Conference in Washington, D. C., in 
December 1955 could not be carried out because of 
space limitations —ELeanore T. Lurry 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, 
COUNCIL AND THE CONSUMER 
STANDARDS BOARD 


In the first year of a three-year appointment, the 
AHEA representative to the American Standards Asso- 
ciation spends most of her time and effort “finding her 
way” in a most complicated organization. She learns 
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that the council seldom meets but that there is much 
business to carry on by mail. She often must vote on 
a proposed standard. She must study carefully the 
reports of many committees. Next, she learns how the 
ASA functions in setting up the machinery for inter- 
ested groups to develop standards and revise old ones 
so that they meet the requirements of ASA. These 
standards cover performance, characteristics of mate- 
rials, methods of testing, labeling, safety, and other 
factors of concern to seller, buyer, and user. 

She also learns why ASA standards are depended on 
by so many and why many organizations that make 
their own standards do so through the ASA. Realizing 
the need for a central organization to deal with stand- 
ards and the confusion that can exist with many different 
sets of standards for the same material, businessmen, 
government agencies, and consumer groups have con- 
tributed the best of their experience and effort to 
ASA. ¥ 

Your representative has visited the ASA to learn of 
its functions and her responsibilities; she has talked 
with those of the Association who have worked with 
the organization; she has worked with a small com- 
mittee to “iron out” some of the objections made to 
provisions in a revision of the standards on stuffing 
materials for bedding and furniture. She has talked 
with retail store leaders who are taking an active part 
in setting standards for acceptable fabrics about the 
difficulties of educating and financing consumer rep- 
resentatives and educating them for effective action. 
She has participated in the first committee meeting on 
standards for performance requirements for cleaning 
supplies for institutions. 

As one studies the performance and safety standards 
and testing methods it would seem that all ASA stand- 
ards are consumer standards. However, the ones so 
labeled relate to those goods that come directly to the 
home, such as refrigerators and detergents. Consider- 
able progress has been made this year on new stand- 
ards and on revising old ones. One of the latest 
standards is L24, Institutional Textiles. This was spon- 
sored and promoted by the American Hotel Association 
and covers fabrics, work clothes, methods of testing, 
and definitions to be used. It is expected to cut costs 
in hotels and other institutions, which will, in turn, cut 
costs to customers. The same standards can well apply 
to similar areas in the home goods field. 

Home economists and the AHEA are in a quandary 
as to how to function in the ASA. The minimum 
financial costs are high, and considerably more than 
a minimum must be spent if our work is to be effective. 
However, standardization lessens confusion and waste 
for the consumer, and we have a heavy responsibility 
in this organization as the group most representative 
of consumers in terms of being able to speak for them. 
To those who have worked in this area, it seems that 
we must continue and that our first work is to find 
informed representatives and time and money to help 
them serve well. 
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No one organization can be expected to carry the 
financial load of adequate consumer representation. 
Support must come from disinterested groups, in so far 
as commercial pressures are concerned. There are many 
differences in the situation of a business group and of 
the consumer representative in the ASA. At any one 
time the business group is following the promulgation 
of only one standard and much of the time none. There 
are always several consumer standards under way, and 
the consumer representative contributes only if she 
attends all meetings. She also needs time to orient 
herself to her role in the making of the standards. The 
business representative is given time from work and 
is repaid for all costs of travel. The home economist 
must do her regular work at home or on the job and 
may not be able to get away to attend meetings. The 
AHEA can pay for a limited amount of travel, but 
she must take care of her living when away from home. 

The AHEA has made generous allowances within 
its budget policies for support of this important con- 
sumer work. The question of adequate support is an 
important one. The other question of equal importance 
is how to find home economists from the younger group 
who can be helped toward understanding the market, 
consumer needs, and the ASA so that they can work 
on committees. 

Finally, your representative thanks the staff members 
at headquarters who have given so generously of under- 
standing information and aid. Without this aid little 
could have been accomplished.—Luci.Le W1iLL1aMson 


CO-ORDINATING COUNCIL OF THE 
ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND ADULT 
EDUCATION SECTION OF AHEA, THE HOME 
ECONOMICS DIVISION OF AVA, AND THE 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT OF NEA 


The annual meeting of the Co-ordinating Council 
of the elementary, secondary, and adult education sec- 
tion of the American Home Economics Association and 
the home economics education groups in AVA and 
NEA was held in Chicago, Illinois, at the Board 
of Education Building on March 16 and 17, 1956. 
Those present were: Dorothy Lawson and Mrs. Rosa 
H. Loving, representatives of AVA; Ruth C. Cowles, 
representative for NEA; and Ethelyn Robinson and L. 
Belle Pollard, representatives for AHEA. Mrs. Mary 
Mark Sturm, director of home economics in the Chicago 
public schools, was hostess and also guest for the 
sessions. 

The Council reviewed the purposes of the Council. 
They are: 
1.To review programs of work of the three groups 

which serve home economics teachers and offer sug- 

gestions and recommendations for future programs 
of work 

. To stimulate needed studies of national concern to 

home economics teachers and to offer suggestions for 

having them carried out 
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3. To offer suggestions to the program planning com- 
mittees for the annual meeting of each group 

4. To consider matters of common concern referred by 
one of the three groups 

Next attention was given to a review of the accepted 
rotation of the chairmanship of the Council. The plan 
agreed upon is as follows: 

Chairman Secretary 
1955-56 AVA-appointed representative AHEA 
1956-57 AHEA-appointed representative NEA 
1957-58 NEA-appointed representative AVA 

It was further agreed that the appointments to repre- 
sent the section, division, or department should be 
cleared with the presidents of the associations so that 
the elected chairman of each section and one appointed 
member to serve for three years would represent each 
professional group, for example, city supervisor, state 
supervisor, college group, and secondary high school 
instructor. 

Another decision reached was that it should be sug- 
gested again to the chairman of each section, division, 
or department represented on the Council that an advi- 
sory committee to their representatives on the Council be 
appointed so that the representatives might have the 
advantage of having more help from the group which 
they represent. 

At the 1955-56 meeting of the Council, it was 
recommended that the national film committee, whose 
members had worked with Teaching Films Custodians 
(New York City) in selecting excerpts of films which 
might be used by home economics teachers in teaching 
personal and family relationships, be regarded as a com- 
mittee of the home economics education section, division, 
or department of AHEA, AVA, and NEA and that the 
presidents of these groups be responsible for receiving 
the report of the committee and for appointing new 
members to the committee. The 1956-57 Council meet- 
ing, which was held in Chicago in March 1956, recom- 
mended that the elected chairmen of the section, divi- 
sion, and department, who are also members of the 
Council, serve as a committee to which the film commit- 
tee will make its report. This committee will then re- 
port back to the executive committees of the section, 
division, and department of AHEA, AVA, and NEA. 
The name Coordinating Council would not then be used 
in relation to the film study. A report from the com- 
mittee chairman, Ruth C. Cowles, indicates that the 
film committee has no report to make at this time. 

The programs of work of the home economics educa- 
tion section and departments of the three organizations 
were reviewed, and members of the Council found that 
recommendations made by the Council at the previous 
meeting were being carried out. Emphasis was placed 
on family centered home economics education. A com- 
mittee of the AHEA section will complete a bulletin 
on the subject in relation to programs for radio, TV, 
and panel discussions and interviews which might be 
presented in the community, in the school assembly, 
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or the classroom. AVA has published a booklet on 
“Family Focus in Home Economics Teaching,” which 
is now available from AVA. Each Council member 
reported the work done on recruitment, public rela- 
tions, and ways to develop leadership in the field of 
home economics. 

It was also deemed important that the chairmen of 
the division and department of AVA and NEA and 
section of AHEA have copies of the program of work 
of each of the educational organizations. The Council 
then made the following suggestions for consideration 
in planning the work for 1956-57: 


Points of Emphasis: 
1. Family centered home economics education 
Suggestions for action: 

Programs for section meetings. Talks illustrated by 
visual aids showing characteristics of family centered 
program. 

Reports from classroom teachers on specific ways they 
do family centered teaching. 

Discussions and reports on the ways in which the fol- 
lowing steps in instruction may be carried out: 
recognizing concerns of individuals and groups in 
family living; identifying problems; determining 
goals; planning experiences; and evaluating re- 
sults, 

Acquaint members with instructional material available 
such as Family Focus in Home Economics Educa- 
tion, AVA Publication, 1956. 

Through program activities and production of mate- 
rials, continuously interpret the needs for providing 
homemaking education which has family focus not 
only for junior and senior high school boys and 
girls but also for grades one to six and adults. 

2. Teacher preparation in home economics education 
Programs for section meetings 

Joint programs of teacher educators and supervisor 
groups be centered in discussion of the use of the 
family centered approach in the pre-service training 
of teachers. 

Provide opportunities in other meetings as well as 
college group meetings for the discussion of ways 
and means of strengthening teacher preparation 
through further co-operative planning with repre- 
sentatives from general education program in col- 
leges. 

Workshops. 

Consideration be given to providing needed work- 
shops for all concerned in the pre-service and in- 
service training of teachers. 

3. Personnel in home economics education 
Further consideration be given to securing needed per- 
sonnel through: 

Press releases, magazine articles, TV and radio pro- 
grams of opportunities in the field of home eco- 
nomics education. 

Making available materials on opportunities in the field 
of home economics education. 

4. Public relations in home economics education 
Replace the pamphlet “National Organizations Serving 
Home Economics Teachers and Administration” with 
a pamphlet stating the purposes of each organization, 


what each home economics teacher may be expected to 
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get through belonging to these organizations, mem- 
bership, dues, etc. 

Provide ways to make available the publications of the 
three organizations to the memberships and others 
concerned. 

5. International relations in home economics education 

Make available to members information in regard to 
activities in relation to home economics in other coun- 
tries 

Provide aids to members which would help in guiding 
visitors from other countries in understanding the 
program of home economics education in this country. 

The three groups continue to study the possibilities of 
co-operating with international groups. 

. Evaluation of home economics education programs. 

Appoint members to an over-all committee represent- 
ing three groups to revise the Home Economics Sec- 
tion D8 of the Evaluation Criteria of 1950 for the 
1960 edition. 


The chairman, Ethelyn Robinson, and the chairman- 
elect, L. Belle Pollard, of the elementary, secondary, 
and adult education section of AHEA have worked 
closely with committees in carrying out the program ot 
work as set up for 1955-56 based on the recommenda- 
tions made by the Co-ordinating Council.—EtTHELYN 
ROBINSON 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The American Home Economics 
represented at three meetings called by the Council of 
National Organizations. Violette Gretzmacher of Penn- 
sylvania attended the annual meeting in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, December 12 to 14, 1955. Her report 
was in the April 1956 issue of the JouRNAL. 

A proposal for an American Assembly on Edu- 
cation of the American Adult in the Coming Decade 
was discussed at the annual meeting. The plans of 
work as adopted for 1956 suggested that an exploratory 
conference on such an Assembly be held in 1956. The 
question was aiso to be discussed at city meetings of 
CNO representatives. 

On February 17, Mary Hawkins represented the 
AHEA at a meeting in Washington, D. C. The idea 
of an American Assembly was discussed, with particular 
reference to what might be accomplished, who would 
participate, and what subjects should be on the agenda. 
The Washington group recommended approval of 
conference to explore the idea more fully but made no 
commitment as to whether or not an American 
Assembly should be held. 

Similar city meetings were scheduled for New York 
City and Chicago. I have had no report as to action 
taken in those meetings. 

On April 10, the AHEA representative served on 
the committee on participation of the Council of 
National Organizations. Purpose of the meeting was to 
review the criteria of eligibility for participating organi- 
zations and to consider expansion of Council-participat- 


Association was 
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ing organizations. Committee recommendations were 
prepared for action by the executive committee of the 
Council of National Organizations.—Eunice Heywoop 


FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE 
DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT MENAGER 
(International Federation of Home Economics) 

Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold, publications member of the 
committee, sent three contributions to the Bulletin de 
la Fédération international de [Enseignement ménager 
for the March and April 1956 issues. These included 
articles on the AHEA scholarship fund and on the scope 
of home economics in the United States and a descrip- 
tion of the various professional areas in which home- 
economics-trained women find employment. 

At the January meeting of the executive committee of 
the American Home Economics Association, two mem- 
bers of the committee participated in a discussion of 
preliminary plans for the 1958 International Congress. 

In February, two members of the committee met 
with the president and executive secretary of the 
can Home Economics Association and Helen Benitez 
from the Philippines to discuss common concerns and 
problems relating to the executive committee of the 


Ameri- 


Federation. 

On April 5 one member of the committee partici- 
pated in a meeting on preliminary papers and program 
ideas on the organization of the International Congress 
to be held on the campus of the University of Mary- 
land, University Park, during the summer of 1958. 
This meeting was reported in the June 1956 JourNnat, 
page 441.—Rua Van Horn 

[The executive board officially authorized Cathe- 
rine T. Dennis, who is a member of the executive 
committee of the International Federation, to attend 
its September 1956 meeting in Paris. The board also 
officially authorized AHEA President Beulah V. 
Gillaspie and Executive Secretary Mildred Horton 
to accompany Miss Dennis and to discuss plans 
for the Ninth International Congress on Home Eco- 


nomics. |] 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA, 
ADVISORY BOARD OF THE 


As co-sponsor of Future Homemakers of America, 
the American Home Economics Association is embark- 
ing on its twelfth year. In the role of co-sponsor, 
AHEA gives help and guidance in determining policies 
and procedure for the national organization. 

Membership in FHA continues to grow. The 1955-56 
totals are 427,165 members in 9,457 chapters—an 
increase of 18,597 members and 280 chapters. There 
are chapters in 46 states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, and the District of Columbia. 

About 2500 members and advisers will attend the 
national convention July 2 to 6 at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago. The convention program follows the 
theme: “You—in Home, Chapter, School, Community.” 

The contribution FHA’ers make to adult thinking 
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was recognized in 1955-56 at the following gatherings: 
Janice Thompson, national vice-president of projects, 
was a representative at the White House Conference on 
Education; Susan Higbie, national president, Mary Lee 
Boren, national treasurer, and Donna Kalous, national 
vice-president of the central region, plus the national 
advisers attended the National Conference on Citizen- 
ship; Carma Baker, national vice-president of the Pacific 
region, addressed the American Vocational Association 
convention; and Betty June Cronise, national vice- 
president of public relations, addressed the AHEA 
annual meeting. 

A new national project-Home, School, and Com- 
munity Beautification—was adopted for the year 1955- 
56. To carry out this project, FHA’ers planted shrubs 
and flowers around their schools, homes, and civic 
buildings; helped with clean-up days for the com- 
munity; made curtains for school lunchrooms; and con- 
verted vacant lots into community parks. 

Families Together, in its seventh year as a national 
project, continued to be a favorite. 

In its third year as a national project, Civil Defense 
meant such activities as preparing emergency food 
shelves; learning the fundamentals of home nursing and 
first aid; joining the Ground Observer Corps; and 
distributing Conelrad (control of electro magnetic 
radiation ) leaflets, issued by the Office of Civil Defense. 

Through the UNESCO Gift Coupon Project, FHA 
members made funds available for homemaking equip- 
ment in war-ravaged Korean schools and for sewing 
machines for 21 community centers around Patzcuara, 
Mexico. 

The four national goals recommended for 1953-56 
During 1956-57, 
members will work toward these four goals: 


were followed again in 1955-56. 


1. To promote better family living 
2. To help members understand the opportunities open 
to them in the field of home economics 
3.To understand our neighbors both at home and 
abroad 
. To provide training for each chapter member for 
participation in home, school, and community activi- 
ties 
Mildred Reel joined the FHA staff on May 1 as 
assistant national adviser. The organization is especially 
fortunate in the leadership furnished by Marguerite 
Scruggs, national adviser, and Lois Oliver and Miss Reel, 
assistant national advisers.—FRANCES BAILEY 
[Since this report was written, Miss Scruggs has 
resigned to continue study and Miss Oliver has been 
appointed national adviser. ] 


NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION, 
ADVISORY COUNCIL OF THE 


The National Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television was created by the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation in 1952 as a temporary body to assist in getting 
the first 25 noncommercial educational television sta- 
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tions on the air. At the close of 1955, it seemed fairly 
certain that 25 stations would be on the air before the 
end of 1956. With that virtual completion of its assign- 
ment, NCCET suspended its operations at the end 
of January 1956. Robert Mullen, executive director 
of the NCCET, explained to the AHEA and other 
members of the Advisory Council that the link estab- 
lished between these organizations and educational 
television will now be provided by the Educational 
Television and Radio Center, 1610 Washtenaw Avenue, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; matters pertaining to channel 
reservations and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission will be the responsibility of the Joint Council 
on Educational Television, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C, 

Following the AHEA executive committee meeting 
in January, when these proposed changes were reported, 
AHEA President Catherine T. Dennis expressed the 
Association’s appreciation of the work of the NCCET to 
its executive director and assured him that AHEA’s 
interest in educational television would be a continuing 
one. The executive committee took a routine vote to 
discontinue the affiliation.—Marny Hawkins 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK ° 

The 1956 Annual Forum of the National Conference 
of Social Work was held in May in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Evaluation studies of past annual forums indicated 
that representatives of all areas of social work practice, 
with the largest numbers in the family and child 
welfare specialties, attend the annual forum. Because 
of the significance of this observation our primary 
emphasis was on program content and planning for 
the Combined Associate groups. Home economists and 
nutritionists from varied agencies and from different 
sections of the United States participated in submitting 
topics for program content for the Combined Associate 
group meeting. 

Program suggestions from the more than 60 associate 
and special groups were studied by the committee on 
Combined Associate groups of the National Conference. 
One-third, or five of the fifteen topics recommended by 
the committee, were suggested by home economists. 
The American Home Economics Association’s contribu- 
tion to the National Conference of Social Work was 
concrete and purposeful because of the efforts and 
recommendations of Rosalind C, Lifquist, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Helen Stebbins, California Department of 
Social Welfare; Jessie Obert, Los Angeles County 
Health Department; Mrs. Bertha Bishov, Jewish Family 
and Community Service Society of Chicago; Mrs. Helen 
Hughes, Family Service Society of St. Paul; Mrs. Alice 
Smith, Michigan State Department of Health; Mrs. 
Luise K. Addiss of the Community Service Society of 
New York City; and Mrs. Geraldine Gardiner, Social 

‘The name was changed on July 1, 1956 to National 


Conference on Social Welfare. 
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Planning Council of St. Louis. Members participated in 
direct program planning and in obtaining speakers for 
the following four combined associate group meetings: 
Working Mothers, Assistance Standards, Cultural Fac- 
tors on Case Work, and Communications within the 
Social Work Program and between Professions. 

The American Home Economics Association did not 
exhibit at the 1956 Annual Forum. Plans were 
formulated to make available consultation service on 
assistance standards in conjunction with, and as an 
adjunct to, the combined associate group meetings on 
assistance standards. Because too few experienced 
home economists were available to give this service, it 
was necessary to cancel the plans.—-Gertrupe Lotwin 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAO 


The National Conference on FAO, a group of non- 
governmental organizations interested in the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, met 
October 12, 1955, at the University of Maryland. 

Representatives of the national organizations came 
to discuss the agenda for the FAO conference held 
in Rome, November 4 to 25, 1955. Points of particular 
interest to the groups were the budget, the program of 
work, and the policies which the United States would 
follow regarding the production, consumption, and dis- 
tribution of commodities. Because of lack of time, the 
plans and policies which affect the nutrition program 
were not discussed. The group expressed a willingness 
to give a full day meeting to the discussion of this 
important phase of the FAO program. 

Earl Butz, the luncheon speaker, announced the 
appointment of a committee to serve as technical 
advisers to the Secretary of Agriculture on the partici- 
pation of the United States in the FAO of the United 
Nations. Invitations were issued to representatives of 
ten organizations. Mildred Horton was invited to par- 
ticipate as adviser for AHEA.—ELLa H. McNaucuton 


NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL 


The National Health Council has continued in 
1955-56 to make a significant contribution to the cause 
of better health for Americans. 

As your delegate I have attended delegate meetings 
and followed with keen interest the increasing influ- 
ence of the Council and its underlying concept of co- 
ordination of effort in planning to meet the health needs 
of the nation. 

The Health Careers Horizons project with its “Health 
Careers Guidebook” (reviewed in the April 1955 
Journa) has reached into 29,000 public and private 
secondary schools and junior colleges in the nation. 
The guidebook and the accompanying material should 
prove valuable to home economists and nutritionists 
interested in career days. “Patterns for Health” is 
designed for more general school and community use. 

The 1956 National Health Forum is covered in the 
following report by Isabel Noble. Home economists 
have a continuing and growing responsibility in “Meet- 
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ing the Challenge of Chronic Disease and Disability.” 
This is no longer just a problem within institutions. The 
person with chronic disease need not be chronically ill. 
This means that he or she is again a member of a 
family, and homes and families need to adjust and 
help the handicapped individual become a functioning 
member of society. 

Community Health Week is a valuable device for 
focusing attention on local health needs and resources. 
AHEA members have undoubtedly participated in com- 
munity health weeks perhaps without realizing that 
the National Health Councils are joint sponsors with 
the Junior Chambers of Commerce. 

Home economics with its emphasis on better living 
for individuals and families has a stake in any move- 
ment for better health. I have appreciated the oppor- 
tunity to represent our Association as a delegate to the 
National Health Council.—G. Dororay WiLL1AMs 


NATIONAL HEALTH FORUM 


“Action Today, Tomorrow, Together on Chronic IIl- 
ness” was the topic of the 1956 National Health Forum. 
Evidence of the timeliness of the topic came from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's telegram to the delegates. It stated 
that long-term diseases and disabilities now account for 
some three-fourths of the nation’s daily illness toll and 
that they are rapidly becoming a greater menace. 

Forum speakers emphasized that each community 
needs to take action on its own chronic illness problems 
and that the plan of attack should co-ordinate and use 
all available community resources. Leadership, they 
said, is of prime importance, but just which individual 
or organization assumes the leadership does not matter 
so long as it is dynamic and enthusiastically accepted 
by all resource groups. 

The home can become a much more satisfactory 
community resource in the care of the chronically ill 
than it has been in the past if it is made an integral 
part of the community plan. This was the consensus 
of the panel members who discussed “Action on Home 
Care.” A few communities are pioneering in this area, 
moreover, and are meeting with success. Detroit, for 
example, has a community program for all long-time 
patients who wish to participate and whose family 
physician will give care in the home. The program is 
administered by a voluntary agency which has assumed 
the responsibility of bringing into the home the various 
services that are needed to make the care of the patient 
satisfactory to the attending physician and to the family. 
The cost of the program is being met partly from com- 
munity funds and partly from money paid by- the 
patients for the services received. In none of the com- 
munity plans is home-care considered a substitute for 
hospital care; rather, it is considered as an auxiliary to 
hospital care. 

Four priorities seemed to merge from the needs for 
action on chronic illness brought out in the Forum 
sessions. They are: (1) Adoption of a “do it yourself” 
approach to health problems, in order that all Ameri- 
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cans may both (a) seek medical aid in the early 
detection and care of such ills as cancer and diabetes 
and (b) co-operate as citizens in whatever changeover 
each community's health services require to meet the 
new challenges presented by the long-term diseases 
and disabilities; (2) marrying more closely the medical 
and social sciences, since effective medical care of the 
chronically ill requires a degree of co-operation from 
the patient, and among community institutions and 
services, to be realized only through good community 
organization; (3) providing tools to help people— 
professionals as well as public—understand more acutely 


what the Forum called the “common denominator” 


aspects of chronic illness in order that community 
health services may develop the “flexibility and flow” 
requisite to care of the chronically ill; (4) taking in- 
ventory of sickness in the nation and what more is 
needed in services and planning.—Isaner T. Nosie 


NATIONAL PROJECT IN AGRICULTURAL 
COMMUNICATIONS, HOME ECONOMICS 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The AHEA representatives attended a communica- 
tions committee meeting sponsored by the National 
Project in Agricultural Communications in Washington, 
D. C., for the two days preceding the annual meeting 
of the AHEA. 

NPAC welcomed and encouraged our continued par- 
ticipation in the organization, which is sponsored by 
the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities and the American Association of 
Agricultural College Editors and supported by Kellogg 
funds to improve effective communications. 

Mary Holtman, home economics director, and Mr. 
Burns, assistant director of the Project, indicated that 
no set amount has been budgeted for home economics 
communications. However, any program that is of 
sufficient status to make a real contribution to home 
economics communications would be _ considered. 
NPAC’s role is one of assisting and implementing such 
a program. They indicated that NPAC terminates in 
February 1958, and it is their hope that the home eco- 
nomics program will then be sufficiently established to 
continue. There is always the possibility of obtaining 
additional funds if we present a program showing real 
need. 

A steering committee was formed of a representative 
from AHEA, AVA, ADA, and AALGC&SU and two 
NPAC representatives. Four discussion groups made 
up of one representative from each of the four organi- 
zations met to consider the following objectives: 

1. To improve college preparation in home economics 
communications 

2. To develop research in home economics communica- 
tions 

3.To improve the dissemination of home economics 
information 

. To promote home economics, with emphasis on re- 
cruitment 
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The steering committee examined the summaries of 
the four groups and came out with the following report 
which the total group discussed and accepted. 

All four groups recognized the need to create an 
awareness on the part of home economists of the im- 
portance of communication and to help them with 
communication techniques. To accomplish this we 
need to concentrate our efforts on the following five 
items with the first three critical needs having priority. 
1. We need to encourage all home economists to be- 

come aware of the need for more effective com- 
munication and to share ways and means of improving 
communications. A monthly sheet that deals with 
research programs and techniques of communication 
is to be prepared for 12 months and distributed by 
NPAC, with no expense to the four Associations, to 
presidents and news editors of state associations, 
chairmen and deans of college and university home 
economics departments, state and city supervisors of 
home economics, state extension leaders, and city 
chairmen of HEIB groups. The administrators, super- 
visors, and organization heads may duplicate the 
letter and redistribute it. Or states might develop 
plans for more effective dissemination. 

. We need to encourage states to develop programs 
on the state, regional, and local levels to create an 
awareness by individual members of the need for 
more effective communication. The news sheet and 
NPAC will offer suggestions. 

. We need to get more experience in basic techniques 
of communication than we can obtain through short 
meetings. We are requesting the Land-Grant group 
to have four or five regional workshops in the sum- 
mer of 1957 at institutions that have staff and facilities 
to meet the need. 

. We need to develop more effective ways to interpret 
home economics objectives to high school counselors. 

. We need to know how to communicate effectively 
with our members and how to communicate research 
findings to professional home economists and home- 
makers. Studies are needed to determine which com- 
munication materials make a real impact. Graduate 
scholarships for studies are a possibility through 
NPAC. 

We respectfully ask approval of our first three goals 
and the continued support of AHEA.—Lexia Massey, 
Steering Committee Representative 
[The AHEA executive board accepted the report and 
approved the first three goals as requested. } 


UNITED STATES COMMITTEE 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


The chief activity of the AHEA in co-operation with 
the United States Committee for the United Nations 
during the past year has been assistance in preparation 
of copy for Recipes from the United Nations, a revised 
and enlarged edition of The World's Favorite Recipes. 
AHEA members kitchen-tested and edited the recipes. 
The Committee will publish the new book and will 
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be able to offer its member organizations very attrac- 
tive prices on quantity purchases of the book for 
resale as a money-raising project. The books may be 
ordered in quantities of 10 or more for $1 each from 
the United States Committee for the United Nations, 
816 Twenty-first Street, N.W., Washington & D. C. 
Retail price of the book will be $1.50. 

The AHEA representative attended a planning meet- 
ing in May for the observance of United Nations Day 
on October 24. Since this year is the tenth anniversary 
of UNESCO and UNICEF, some observances may fea- 
ture the work of these agencies. Other suggestions for 
local groups for United Nations Day include presenta- 
tion of a “United Nations Bookshelf” (made up by the 
U.S. Committee for the U.N.) to a school or city library, 
programs featuring foods from the new cookbook, and 
other community-wide celebrations. The Committee 
will again have program material available to help in 
planning observances.-_Mary HAwkINs 


WOMEN’S JOINT 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


Representatives of 15 organizations met monthly 
while Congress was in session to discuss pending legis- 
lation and to keep informed on its progress, Participat- 
ing organizations during this year were: The American 
Federation of Teachers, AHEA, American Library 
Association, The American Nurses Association, Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, National 
Association of Nursery Education, National Aeseciation 
for Social Workers, National Congress of Colored 
Parents and Teachers, National Consumers League, 
National Council of Jewish Women, National Education 
Association of the United States, National Farmers 
Union, National Service Star Legion, United Church 
Women, and the YWCA. 

The application for membership from the N 
Farmers Union met the membership requirements. It 
was recommended by the membership committee that 
the Union be invited to become members. Mrs. B. H. 
Hughes served as representative. 


National 


From Fellows 


EFFIE I. RAITT FELLOW, 1955-56 


The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship has assisted in making 
it possible for me to spend this year studying at the 
State University of Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station in parent and family life education. My experi- 
ence here includes helping high school home eco- 
nomics teachers develop the family life aspect of their 
programs. This is being done under the direction of 
Ralph Ojemann as a part of research on the effects 
of teacher training and curriculum changes on human 
behavior. 
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In an effort to work more effectively, the executive 
board of the WJCC recommended that the number of 
working committees be reduced to welfare, civil rights, 
international, and social security. AHEA’s legislative 
chairman, Mrs. Kathryne Hughes, served as secretary 
to the welfare committee. Mrs. Margaret Manger rep- 
resented AHEA on the international committee. The 
delegate served as a representative on the social 
security committee. 

In December, representatives of 13 national organiza- 
tions met with Bertha Adkins of the Republican 
National Committee to discuss the threatened elimina- 
tion of social welfare projects from the Latin-American 
Point 4 program. 

The AHEA joined with seven other organizations in 
supporting the appropriation for the Children’s Bureau 
before the House and Senate Committees on Appropria- 
tions for Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare. Par- 
ticular emphasis was given to the appropriations 
provided for the Children’s Bureau for added work 
in the field of juvenile delinquency and for additional 
work with respect to retarded children. 

Mrs. Margaret Manger represented the Association 
at an all-day workshop on The Forward Look in Tech- 
nical and Economic Development, sponsored by the 
National Conference of International Economic and 
Social Development. 

The delegate served as a member of the member- 
ship committee and was elected as chairman of the 
nominating committee to select the officers for 1957-58. 

Throughout this session of Congress, the organiza- 
represented in WJCC gave special consideration 

» pending legislation regarding school construction, 
ie services, and public assistance. The Library 
Services Bill was s passed by Congress in the late spring. 
The American Home Economics Association sent a 
statement in support of the Library Services Bill to 
the education subcommittee of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. 

The AHEA shared the Journat article “Social 
Security—The Woman's Angle” with the representatives 
of WJCC.—ELLa H. McNauGHuTon 


This research represents an effort to learn more 
about the relation between students’ emotional develop- 
ment and behavior, on one hand, and some specific 
school experiences on the other. 

Along with the interest in individuals of high school 
age, I am also concerned with the study of children 
under five years of age. The research with the young 
children will rely more on the assistance of parents 
than on that of teachers. Nevertheless, it involves the 
same general aims mentioned above. 

I have appreciated the help which the fellowship 
has provided.—HELEN CATHERINE TosIAs 
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ELLEN H. RICHARDS FELLOW, 1955-56 


As the Ellen H. Richards Fellow, I continued gradu- 
ate study in nutrition and biochemistry at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University. All course requirements have 
been met, and language and comprehensive examina- 
tions have been taken. Plans for a research project 
are being completed, and chemical methods are being 
developed for use in the project. 

The purpose of the study is to investigate the effect 
of pyridoxine deficiency during pregnancy in the 
albino rat. The effects on the maternal organism will 
be investigated by studying blood pressure, extracel- 
lular body water, specific gravity of the animal, blood 
volume, hematocrit, hemoglobin, and blood protein 
fractions. 

Systolic blood pressures will be determined using a 
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photoelectric tensometer. This instrument has been 
tested and found to give reproducible results. Micro- 
chemical methods have been developed for the deter- 
mination of blood volume and extracellular water. The 
use of micro methods will make it possible to obtain 
data throughout pregnancy since only minute quan- 
tities of blood are required. In addition to extracellu- 
lar water determinations, specific gravity of the animals 
will be determined as a further indication of changes 
in body composition. The specific gravity of whole 
blood and plasma will be determined using a gradient 
tube. From these values, total protein, hemoglobin, 
and hematocrit will be calculated. Blood protein frac- 
tions will be determined by paper electrophoresis. 

It is hoped that all methodology will be completed 
by the end of the summer so that the actual research 
may begin in early fall—Myrtie L. Brown 


Resolutions from the 1956 Annual Meeting 


Wuenreas, The 47th annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association has stressed the problems 
involved in meeting our professional responsibilities; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That home economists accept the responsi- 
bilities for creative, forward-looking study of the present 
and future problems of our profession so that we can 
participate effectively in future developments. 

Resolved, That the AHEA continue its efforts to in- 
crease world understanding and to share in the inter- 
national movement in home economics. 

Resolved, That the potentialities of research in all 
areas of home economics be recognized and special 
emphasis be placed on those areas in which little work 
has been done up to the present time. 


Wuereas, The program of the 47th annual meeting of 
the AHEA has increased our understanding of the 
problems facing our profession and stimulated the 
desire for more effective solutions for these problems; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That appreciation and gratitude be ex- 
pressed to the planning committee, to each speaker, 
and to all who contributed to the program. 


Wuereas, We are gratified by the interest of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in our Association as shown by his 
greetings and good wishes, and 

Wuereas, The co-operation of the United States 
Army Band in providing music and the co-operation of 


the Office of the Quartermaster General in providing 
the ceremonial flags for the eye opener Friday morning 
have added greatly to this part of the program; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the AHEA express its appreciation to 
the President and to these government agencies. 


Wuereas, We have enjoyed the hospitality, the many 
services, and various activities provided by the mem- 
bers of the state home economics associations of the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a special expression of appreciation 
be extended to the personnel of all committees. 


Wuereas, We have enjoyed the opportunity of visit- 
ing our headquarters building; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the headquarters staff be commended 
for its effective management of the affairs of our Asso- 
ciation. 


Wuereas, The co-operation and generous support of 
the exhibitors has added greatly to the interest and 
value of the meeting as a whole, and 

Wuereas, The press, radio, and local firms have 
extended a hearty welcome and carried the theme of 
the meeting to those not in attendance; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the AHEA express its appreciation to 
each of these groups for their support. 

Beatrice J. Geicer, Chairman 


Future Dates for AHEA Meetings 


1957 Annual Meeting—St. Louis, Missouri, June 25-28 
1958 Annual Meeting—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June 24-27 
1959 Annual Meeting—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 23-26 
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From the Treasurer and Board of Trustees 


[The board of trustees now acts as the investment 
committee for the Association. The treasurer of the 
Association is a member of the board and serves as 
chairman of the budget committee. } 


It has been a privilege to act as your treasurer 
during the last two years. I have learned much more 
about our Association, and I hope that I can pass on 
to you some of the enthusiasm and admiration I have 
for our national organization. 

There are five parts to my presentation: 

. Who makes the budget 
2. How it is made 
3. What are its aims 

. How is it carried out 
5. The budget itself 

Who makes the budget? Three major groups in the 
Association work on preparation of the budget—the 
executive board, the executive committee, and the head- 
quarters staff. 

How is the budget made? The budget advisory com- 
mittee—made up of the president, a vice-president, a 
past president, the treasurer, the business manager, 
and the executive secretary—build a tentative budget 
from facts from past budgets, auditor’s statement, and 
estimates of the next year’s expenses. 

This tentative budget goes to the executive board 
for its discussion and suggestions. 

At the midyear meeting of the executive committee 
the budget for the year will be revised if necessary. 

What is the purpose of the budget? The purpose of 
the budget is the same as the purpose of the AHEA: 
To answer the need for a national organization and to 

publish the JournaL or Home Economics and other 

materials 

To achieve goals that we as individuals and as state 
organizations cannot accomplish—in other words, to 
support co-operative effort 

To provide leadership in home economics and all that 
word implies at home and abroad 

To provide financial security for our organization in the 
future 

How is the budget carried out? Money allocated by 
the executive board is used by headquarters staff to 
carry out policies and programs that the executive board 
has set up. 

Funds are also used in section and committee work. 


The present budget. The proposed budget for the 


fiscal year 1956-57 appears on page 563. The items in 
the budget speak for themselves. A comparison with 
the budget for last year does show slight increases 
in several costs due to the increased costs of 
goods and services. Two large items appearing for 
the first time are the work of the committee on federal 
research related to home economics (listed in the 
budget as special research project) and the Inter- 
national Federation of Home Economics (which in- 
cludes expenses in connection with preparation for the 
Ninth International Congress on Home Economics). 

In summary then we arrive at the following estimates 
for 1956-57: 

Income—$285,400 

Expense—$330,875 

This leaves a deficit of $45,475 needed to balance the 
budget. This amount will be drawn from the Associa- 
tion’s surplus funds if necessary. We may receive more 
income than we anticipate or we may spend less than 
we budgeted—in either of or both of these instances 
the amount to be withdrawn from surplus would be 
altered. 

The 1956-57 budget is presented in the belief that 
the members of the Association desire a dynamic rather 
than a static organization, that important projects should 
be undertaken, and that they will have the support of 
the membership. 


Financial Status of AHEA 


Assets 

Headquarters building and furnishings........$212,413.00 

Building reserve fund 

Government bonds reserve funds, and sav- 

ings accounts, August 1, 1955..............00+« 93,739.95 

(This is the fund we consider when we add $45,475 
to this year’s budget. It is used currently if cur- 
rent income does not cover expense. ) 

Trusts for scholarship funds: 

NE cases a asec conkers ctbbtcnensdaccacss $22,500.00 

Helen W. Atwater 8,094.25 

Effie I. Raitt 4,661.25 

AHEA doctoral research fellowship 3,000.00 

Nutrition research fellowship 1,000.00 

For details of the current budget, see page 563. 

The auditor's statement giving the complete financial 
status for the 1955-56 fiscal year will appear in one of 
the fall issues of the JourRNAL. 

Mary Roxane, Treasurer 


Gifts to AHEA Headquarters 
A silver Victorian samovar and tray have been presented to AHEA head- 
quarters by the home economics teachers of the District of Columbia as a 
memorial to the late Ola Day Rush, former supervisor of home economics in 


Washington, D. C. 
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From the Advisory Committee on the Budget 


AHEA BUDGET FOR 1956-57 


Estimated Income Building expenses—$8,400 


Membership—$117,000 Insurance and taxes 
P Maintenance and repairs 
Journat subscriptions [included in membership] 71,000 Utilities 
JournaL—$71,000 
Advertising JournaL—$97,400 
Subscriptions and sales Advertising 
Other publications—$10,400 Distribution 
Printing 


Publications—$7,050 


Replacement and maintenance reserve—$2,500 


Annual Meeting—$82,000 
Exhibit space 
inane — Association promotion—$2,000 
Interest and royalties—$2,500 praca, 
Rents—$2,500 
—_ 
Parking lot Annual meeting $32,000 
ioctl Exposition 
Income to be taken from Association’s surplus P 
rogram 
fund—$45,475 . 
Travel—$11,000 
Business manager 
: dE Executive board 
Estimate —— Executive secretary 
Salaries and retirement—$112,500 2,! Field secretary 
Social security taxes—$2,000 Other headquarters staff 
Office expenses—$20,425 President 
Sections and committees—$4,000 
Equipment College clubs—$1,500 
Hospitality Committees and representatives—$4,500 
Insurance and taxes Special research project—$16,400 


i d ref 3! 
on Armaan International Federation and Congress—$5,000 


Maintenance of equipment 
Postage, express, and hauling Affiliations and representations—$2,700 


Printing Unbudgeted—$1,500 
Special services and miscellaneous es Fe Sr bax i de $330,875 


Deng ain acseieenLicssiciacnocststrocecnecrndovscsenonincsaccscesseees 


Telephone and telegraph... Mary Roxanr, Chairman 





United Nations Recipes 


Authentic recipes from 76 countries are included in Favorite Recipes from 
the United Nations. Published by the United States Committee for the 
United Nations, the recipes were kitchen-tested and edited by the AHEA. 
Unusual menus for luncheons, dinners, and parties in honor of UN Day may 
be planned from the 170 recipes. Perhaps one might choose Pakoras, an appe- 
tizer from India; Colada de Choclo, a soup from Ecuador; Moke Khat Pa, 
a fish dish from Laos; Doro-Weutt, an entree of chicken from Ethiopia; and 
for dessert Karethopeta from Greece. A welcome gift for gourmets and people 
who like to cook, the book can also be used as a fund-raising device. It retails 
for $1.50, but in lots of 10 or more is available at $1 per copy from the 
U. S. Committee for the U. N., 816 Twenty-first Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Single copies at $1.50 are available from AHEA, 1600 Twentieth 
Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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AHEA Program of Work for 1956-58 


[This program of work was adopted at the annual business meeting of the Association in Washington, 


D. C., June 26, 1956.] 


Basic to the program of work is the object of the 
Association as stated in the Constitution. The object 
is “to provide opportunities for professional home econ- 
omists and other Association members from related 
fields to co-operate in the attainment of the well-being 
of individuals and of families, the improvement of 
homes, and the preservation of values significant in 
home life. 

“Specifically, the Association shall work toward this 
object by encouraging and promoting: 

Wider and better understanding of the value of home 
economics to individuals and to nations 


Understanding of the significant place of homemaking 
in our society 

Co-operation with other community, national, and 
international groups concerned with family well- 
being 

Improvement of the standards of preparation and of 
continued professional growth of its members 

Application of the physical, biological, and social 
sciences and of the arts to homemaking 

Investigation and research important to the family and 
to the institutional household [and the interpretation 
of the results to the public] 

Legislation designed to aid in the improvement of 
home and family life” 


FACTORS OF SIGNIFICANCE TO OUR 1956-58 PROGRAM 


The aim of the AHEA, throughout its history, has 
been to help individuals and families meet changing 
conditions affecting family life. This aim continues to 
be important as the multiplicity and complexity of 
choices today call for continuous expansion of informa- 
tion and clarification of values. The increasing demand 
for professional home economists in this country and 
abroad is a recognition of the importance of home 
economics to the well-being of the family and to the 
stability of the country. 

Fundamental to our purposes are the concepts 
that 
A. The family is the source of each generation and the 

means of its most important training. The day-by- 
day status of physical health, emotional health, and 
spiritual inspiration of each individual is influenced 
by home life more than by any other factor in our 
society. 

. The role of family members is changing in many 


countries of the world because of the impact of 
technology and other current influences. 

More family members are sharing the homemaking 
responsibilities as women increasingly fulfill the 
multiple role of homemaker, citizen, and wage 
earner. 

. Intelligent choice-making in human values and con- 
sumer goods and services is vital to the individual 
and to the community. 

. The well-being of the community (local, national, 
and international) is dependent upon the well-being 
of homes, and, likewise, is the well-being of homes 
dependent upon the well-being of the community. 
With the increased interdependence of nations, the 
means of developing better home and family life 
for all becomes a shared responsibility among the 
people of many nations. Accepting coomdnalsiitty 
and participating in the affairs of the world is an 
important obligation of all family members. 


PROGRAM OF WORK FOR 1956-58 


Specific Objectives 


EDUCATION IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Continue to promote educa- 
tion in home economics for 
individuals of both sexes for 
effective family living and 
citizenship and for competent 
professional leadership. 


Some Proposals for Action 


Promote content and methods that are relevant to the contemporary family 
situation on elementary, secondary, college, and adult education levels. 


Encourage further curriculum development on college level emphasizing educa- 
tion for better family living and for professional careers in the various areas 
of home economics. 


Extend and strengthen graduate programs offering preparation for leadership 
positions in the various areas of home economics. 


Support the development of studies and research in all areas of home economics 
and disseminate their findings through the JourNaL or Home Economics 
and other professional and popular publications and through formal and 


informal teaching. 


Help families obtain and use recent research findings in the areas of food 
and nutrition, textiles and clothing, family relations and child development, 
art, housing and household equipment, and family economics and home 


management. 
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Use or PoTENTIAL MANPOWER 


Continue to expand areas of 
home economics and services 
of the profession to the com- 
munity in both paid and vol- 


unteer capacities. 


LEGISLATIVE AND SOCIAL 


ACTION 

Continue to initiate, sponsor, 
and participate in legislative 
and other social action de- 
signed to aid in the improve- 
ment of home and family life. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Continue to help interpret 
American family life and 
home economics programs at 
all levels to visitors from other 
countries; to learn of family 
life, cultural patterns, and 
educational programs in their 
countries; and to encourage 
professional sharing of home 
economics knowledge among 
the countries of the world. 


Pusiic RELATIONS 


Continue to promote a public 
relations program to further 
understanding of, and appre- 
ciation for, the contributions 
of home economics. 


RECRUITMENT 


Continue to recruit well- 
qualified persons for under- 
graduate and graduate prepa- 
ration for professions in home 
economics. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Continue efforts to increase 
Association membership and 
stimulate pride in home eco- 
nomics as a profession. 
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Encourage employment of home economists who are capable of certain services 
by reason of mature judgment and/or available time; and also of those who 
can give limited services. 

Recognize and accept responsibility for making contributions in new areas 
where home economics training is of special significance, as in programs 
for the handicapped and the aging, and expand and strengthen programs 
for employed homemakers. 

Encourage home economist homemakers to channel some of their community 
efforts into areas for which they are specially trained. 


Lend support to and encourage legislative action on national, state, and local 
levels that affects home and family life. 

Co-operate with other individuals, agencies, and groups in activities designed 
to safeguard the homes and improve conditions affecting families and to 
protect the economic interest of the family as a consumer of goods and 
services. 


Promote individual and group study of world conditions and the interrelation- 
ship of nations. 

Encourage members to act as sponsors and hosts to students, teachers, and 
visitors from other countries who are in their communities. 

Inform AHEA headquarters of professionally and personally qualified poms 
interested in and available for home economics work abroad for reference 
to agencies that make such assignments. 

Contribute to the AHEA International Scholarship Fund. 

Co-operate with the International Federation of Home Economics in its pro- 
gram and in plans for the Ninth International Congress of Home Economics. 


Interpret to administrators, guidance personnel, ae students, and others 
the scope and importance of home economics for effective family living and 
for professional careers. 

Study and promote discussions of the AHEA bulletin “Opinion Building” on 
local and state levels. 

Encourage holding workshops on public relations at all levels. 

Co-operate with agencies, groups, and individuals outside of the profession 
who are interested in the same subject-matter area; for example, through 
exchange of speakers at local and state meetings and through contribution 
of ertioies by home economists to trade and professional journals of allied 
fields. 

Plan co-operatively with related fields or disciplines for projects, courses, or 
research. 


Make a concerted effort to disseminate information concerning the opportuni- 
ties for careers in home economics, through such means as career programs 
in high schools and aig conferences with parents and adult groups, 
and effective distribution of career materials. 

Compile lists of home economics scholarships, grants-in-aid, and assistantships 
available within each state to well-qualified students and encourage such 
students to take advantage of these opportunities. 

Encourage more students to pursue work toward an advanced degree to 
alleviate the shortage of research workers and teaching personnel in colleges 
and universities. 

Continue to raise funds for scholarships and grants-in-aid within the several 
states. 


Stimulate further professional pride in the Association as the representative 
organization of home economists in all fields. 

Interest graduating seniors and other home economists who are eligible in 
becoming members of the Association and interest college clubs and home- 
makers groups in affiliating with the Association. 

Provide opportunities for more members to participate in the activities of the 
Association at the state and national levels. 

Beucan V. Grivaspre, Chairman 
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. Arrange to publish in state newsletters findings on 
research carried on in the state 

. Arrange for reports in state meetings from members 
attending family economics-home management sec- 
tion meetings of AHEA 

’ Co-operate with the consumer interests committee 

. Report in state meetings and/or state newsletters the 


Plans for Action 


For Subject-Matter Sections 
ART (1956-57) 


The section plans to 

. Continue to put emphasis upon member contributions 
of significant and helpful articles for publication in 
the JourNAL OF Home Economics 
These may be in the areas of: 


special phases of family economics—home management 
that are being emphasized in elementary, secondary, 
and adult education, colleges and universities, Ex- 
tension Service, and HEIB section programs 

Mase A. Roxuins, Chairman 


Integration of the arts with other courses in home 
economics 

Equipment, storage, and flexible use of space in 
related art classrooms (problems and solutions) 

Teaching aids in the applied and related arts 

Philosophy for approach to effective related art 
teaching 

(These are continued from 1955-56) 

. Urge state chairmen of art to plan helpful art pro- 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT (1956-57) 


Because the Factors of Significance to Our Purposes 
from the AHEA Program of Work for 1954-56 are of 
great importance to the members of our section, we 
hereby incorporate them into our plan for action as 
over-all guides: 


grams for state meetings which will benefit members 
(homemakers, businesswomen, or teachers ) 

. Promote awareness of the many and varied oppor- 
tunities for college graduates in applied and related 
art in home economics—for purposes of recruitment 
and educational research 

. Attempt to create or find a more uniform nomen- 
clature in reference to the area of art in home eco- 
nomics (It is now called related, applied, home, 
housing, and other terms.) 

Manyjorie S. GarrieLp, Chairman 


FAMILY ECONOMICS— 
HOME MANAGEMENT (1956-57) 


The section proposes to 
. Keep up to date the list of research reports, includ- 
ing technical and popular bulletins and theses 
. Continue co-operation with the consumer interests 
committee 
. Consider the subject-matter content and background 
area of training of family economists and the portion 
of this training that can be expected of persons com- 
bining the specializations of family economics and 
home management at the graduate level 
. Sponsor or support a further conference on family 
economics in 1956-57 
. Co-operate with other sections and state chairmen 
in promoting recruitment for home economics and 
for family economics—home management 
. Study possibilities for graduate training in family 
economics—home management and the placement 
for such graduates 
7. Explore with other sections the possibility of pre- 
paring a handbook on work simplification 
The section suggests the following activities that 
might be in state family economics-home management 
programs where they are appropriate to the interests of 
the state: 


I. Focal to our purpose throughout the history of our 
organization have been the concepts that: 

A. The day-by-day status of physical health, emo- 
tional health, and spiritual inspiration of the 
adult generation is influenced by home life more 
than by any other factor in our society. 

. The family is the source of each generation and 
the means of its most important training. 

. Although sound production of food, fiber, and 
shelter are vital to the economic welfare of all 
peoples, so also is intelligent consumer choice- 
making in buying, use, and conservation of these 
products. 

. Not only is the well-being of the community 
(both local and national) dependent upon the 
well-being of homes but likewise is the well- 
being of homes dependent upon the well-being 
of the community. Participation in those affairs 
of the community which affect the homes is an 
important obligation of all family members. 

. In recent years there has been in our country and 
other countries of the world a growing realization 
that the concepts stated above are fundamental to 
human welfare. It is also currently true that: 

A. The role of family members is changing in many 
countries of the world because of the impact of 
technology and other current influences. Women 
are more and more fulfilling the multiple role of 
homemaker, citizen, and wage earner, with 
other family members sharing the homemaking 
responsibilities. 

. The multiplicity and complexity of choices de- 
manded of every individual call for continuous 
clarification of values. 

C. With the increasing interdependence of nations 
the means of developing better home and family 
life for all becomes a shared responsibility among 
the people of many nations. 
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For 1956-57 the family relations and child develop- 
ment section of AHEA wishes to place its main em- 
phasis on the following proposals for action: 

1. To continue to promote education for more effective 
family living for individuals of all ages and both 
sexes 

.To grow in knowledge and understanding of the 
culture patterns, traditions, and values of families 
from different groups and areas within our own 
country as well as those from different countries 

3.To join forces with other community, state, and 
national groups whose goals are akin to ours in 
working for better family living for all 

. To become familiar with local, state, and national 
legislation concerning protection of children and 
families and to work actively with other groups 
to bring about needed legislation 

. To continue the project of abstracting recent research 
concerning family relations and child development 
(Abstracts are now available for the past five years.) 

.To sponsor a workshop for this section (Probable 
date June 20 to 22, 1957, just preceding the annual 
meeting of AHEA; probable place, University of 
Kansas ) 

. To preserve and/or promote the quality of relation- 
ship among family members since the quantity is 
diminishing with the demand for both manpower and 
womanpower. 

KATHARINE Roy, Chairman 


FOOD AND NUTRITION (1956-57) 


The section plans the following action to implement 
the program of the Association: 
1. Promote interest in optimum nutrition by 
a. Encouraging participation, through the leadership 
of state food and nutrition chairmen, in new and 
ongoing programs of nutrition education within 
the states 
. Co-operating with elementary school teachers, the 
state nutrition councils, the public health agencies, 
the school food service associations, and other or- 
ganizations in promoting good nutrition for the 
“Tween” ager 
. Encouraging members to share their information 
with the public by means of talks, publications, 
radio, and television 
2. Enlist the co-operation of other interested agencies 
in the dissemination of reliable nutrition information 
in such a manner that it will effectively combat tood 
fads and fallacies 
3. Co-operate with other sections in the Association on 
any project where it can make a contribution 
. Promote an understanding of the part that food and 
meals can play in the physical and mental health and 
in general well-being of the family and the individual 
. Co-operate with other sections of the AHEA in en- 
couraging capable persons to study home economics 
at both the graduate and the undergraduate level 
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6. Contribute to the understanding and improvement 

of nutrition in other countries 

a. Through continuing assistance of individual mem- 
bers in the study programs of foreign groups 
brought to this country by various federal agencies 
and 

b. By encouraging capable home economists to par- 
ticipate in the programs in foreign countries 

. Contribute to the civil defense program through dis- 

semination of the latest information regarding 

emergency mass feeding and through continued co- 

operation with other agencies in training workers in 


this area 
Guapys E. Var, Chairman 


HOUSING AND 

HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT (1956-57) 
The section proposes to 

1. Co-operate with the AHEA in its over-all major 
objectives 

2. Support the efforts of the AHEA committee on fed- 
eral research related to home economics on behalf 
of the establishment of a federal research founda- 
tion, aiding particularly in development of proposals 
and plans directed toward the improvement of 
housing for the American family 

3. Encourage individual home economists to co-operate 
with agencies and groups—or their members or rep- 
resentatives—in their locality who are interested in 
housing and household equipment, such as 
American Gas Association 
American Home Laundry Manufacturers Association 
American Institute of Architects 
American Institute of Decorators 
American Society for Testing Materials 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 

neers 
Better Light Better Sight Bureau 
National Adequate Wiring Bureau 
National Association of Home Builders 
National Association of Master Plumbers 
National Electrical Contractors Association 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
The Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc. 
ARLEAN Pattison, Chairman 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING (1955-57) 


The 1955-57 plan for action of the textiles and 
clothing section of AHEA proposes to support the pro- 
gram of work of the national association. 

To supplement the work of the Association and to 
continue and — the work for the section as 
planned for 1954-55, the textiles and clothing section 
proposes to: 

1. Continue the work of the research committee in 
emphasizing the interpretation of textiles and cloth- 
ing research in an understandable language in order 
that those outside the research area may have a 
better understanding and appreciation for research 
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findings; that by an understanding of these facts, 
they may be put to use to improve family living 

2. Make a search of the research needs in textiles and 
clothing 

3. Clarify and emphasize the needs for more effective 
methods of teaching and evaluation of textiles and 
clothing in our family-centered program of educa- 
tion 

. Make a contribution to a better understanding of 
textiles and clothing at the international level 

. Review and evaluate textile standards, textile label- 
ing, and textile legislation in relationship to con- 
sumer buying 


For Professional Sections 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (1956-58) 


The program of work for the colleges and universi- 
ties section is in keeping with the basic philosophy and 
factors of significance in the AHEA program of work 
for 1956-58. 

This section wishes to do the following: 

1, Aid in the promotion of home economics at the col- 

lege level by 

a. Encouraging home economics staff members to 
re-define and re-evaluate their philosophy and 
their goals for home economics now and in the 
years that lie ahead 

. Encouraging further curriculum development on 

the college level, emphasizing its focus on family 
living 

. Encouraging research in all areas of home eco- 

nomics and emphasizing its importance as basic 
to teaching 

. Assist in the recruitment of home economics person- 

nel for colleges and universities by 

a. Studying current practices and underlying prob- 
lems in the development of personnel for teaching, 
research, and administration with a view toward 
increasing the supply of personnel for home eco- 
nomics at this level 

. Encouraging more students to work toward ad- 

vanced degrees 

. Studying the problem of personnel placement in 

an effort to provide effective facilities for the use 
of administrators and staff members 

. Develop through effective public relations a better 

understanding and appreciation of home economics 

at the college level by 

a. Interpreting to secondary school guidance person- 
nel and college advisers, parents, students, and 
others the opportunities for professional careers 
and effective family living 

. Planning our own programs and participating in 

the programs of other groups and agencies in such 
a way that the philosophy and scope of home eco- 
nomics is valued 
. Stimulate pride in the profession and increase Asso- 
ciation membership by 


3. Follow the suggestion of the AHEA publications 


advisory committee and compile pertinent textile 
facts and figures in a handy reference handbook 


7. Assemble and develop information on the needs, 


availability, sources, and costs of both textile and 
clothing laboratory equipment 


3. Enlist closer co-operation in program planning be- 


tween the textiles and clothing section with the 
regional groups of college teachers of textiles and 
clothing and the textiles, apparel, and home furn- 
ishings committee of the home economics in busi- 
ness section of AHEA 

Dorotnuy Srecert Lyie, Chairman 


a. Encouraging more participation in the activities of 
the Association at the national, state, and local 
levels 
. Recognizing and strengthening the interrelation- 
ship between pre-professional undergraduate ac- 
tivities and continued participation as a professional 
member in the Association 


. Review a recommendation made in June 1955 that 


a second workshop be held; and a motion passed 
in 1954 at the San Francisco meeting suggesting the 
study of the problems of small colleges 

Marion H. Brown, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND 
ADULT EDUCATION (1956-58) 


The section plans to 


1. Complete a bulletin with suggestions that teachers 


might use in preparing TV, radio, or other programs 
to be presented to groups within the school and in 
the community 


2. Continue to focus attention on the need for family- 


centered teaching: 

a. Encourage and help teachers and teacher trainers 
to provide family centered experiences by promot- 
ing the use of the AVA bulletin “Family Focus in 
Home Economics Teaching” and the bulletin being 
prepared by the AHEA section 

. Plan within each state programs for section and 
district meetings which would emphasize the home 
and the family in the teaching of home economics 
(This might be done by means of panel discus- 
sions, dramatizations, or use of visual aids.) 


3. Continue to encourage able students to choose home 


economics as a career and encourage the use of such 
materials by counselors, parents, and students as the 
career materials available from the AHEA and other 
sources; encourage state chairmen to compile a list 
of career materials 


. Encourage the JournaL oF HoMeE Economics to 


continue solicitation of articles of specific interest to 
teachers at elementary, secondary, and adult levels 
L. BELLE PoLiarp, Chairman 
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EXTENSION SERVICE (1956-58) 


The Extension Service proposes the following plan 
for action to implement the AHEA program of work 
for 1956-58: 

1. Continue to help plan and develop programs which 
will help individuals and families meet changing 
conditions affecting family and community life 

. Co-operate with teaching and research staffs in col- 
leges and universities to promote research in all areas 
of home economics and help interpret same to 
families 

. Promote a better understanding of the value of home 

economics to individuals, families, and nations 

. Encourage Extension Service personnel to take ad- 
vantage of professional improvement opportunities 

. Develop plans for active recruitment of qualified 
persons for undergraduate and graduate training in 
home economics 

. Encourage the employment of trained home econo- 
mists who are interested in returning to work and 
provide opportunities for them to participate in re- 
fresher courses 

7. Continue to encourage all Extension Service person- 
nel to belong to and participate in county, area, 
state, and national associations 

. Help interpret American family life and home eco- 
nomics programs to visitors from other countries 

. Encourage study of family life, educational programs, 

and conditions of other countries to promote friend- 

ship and understanding among all people 
FLoreNnce W. Low, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS (1956-57) 


Beginning with the premise that a plan for action 
must be workable, practical, interesting, challenging, 
and diverse in its facets, the committee proposes the 
following goals: 

1. Co-operation with other community, national, and 
international groups concerned with family well-being 

2. Improvement of general standards of procedure and 
of continued professional growth of members 

3. Support of legislation designed to aid in the im- 
provement of home and family life 

. Close co-operation with home economics educators 
in their programs by providing not only material but, 
more importantly, a real interest and a sharing of 
mutual problems and objectives 

. General support of home economics recruitment pro- 
grams everywhere and of all programs that will 
strengthen the profession 

The section program of work committee also recom- 
mends that each local group engage in an honest dis- 
cussion of its general goals as a preliminary step toward 
planning the year’s program. If the plan for action as 
proposed by the national committee does not seem 
keyed to a local situation, we suggest the group make 
whatever adaptation may be desirable. The committee 
will be happy to work with local chairmen in adjusting 
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the program, or even planning an entirely new ap- 
proach if that seems the wisest course. 
HELEN Manopico, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN 
INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION (1956-58) 


The section proposes to work in the following four 

areas: 

1. Recruitment of students for institution administration 
Promote in every state a systematic, personalized 
program of giving information to high school and 
especially to junior high school students about qualifi- 
cations and professional opportunities in the area of 
institution administration, through talks to youth 
groups, participation on radio and television pro- 
grams, and also guided field trips to institutions 
where accredited programs in this specialized area 
are conducted 

2. Promotion of research in institution administration 
Continue to promote research by encouraging univer- 
sity home economics departments to broaden their 
research endeavors in this area; compile information 
about recent institution administration research and 
provide information regarding research and writing 
that is now in progress 

3. Continuation of support of high standards of learning 
and training: 

a. In university courses in institution administration 
in order to provide competent leadership for the 
future 

b. In training programs for institutional personnel for 
the improvement in standards of work 

. Continuation of co-operation in AHEA and allied 

professional associations in 

a. Dissemination of information 

b. Participation in community affairs and 

c. International programs 

Micprep Bonnett, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMISTS IN 
HOMEMAKING (1956-57) 


This section proposes the following plan for action: 

. Renew efforts to enroll qualified members in home 
economists in homemaking groups, to form new 
groups where advisable, and to encourage individual 
membership in the AHEA 

2. Continue to work toward the goal of appointment 
of an HEIH state chairman in each state 

3. Continue to encourage the active membership to 
help interpret home economics to local school ad- 
ministrators, guidance personnel, parents, and or- 
ganized groups in local communities 

. Encourage high school girls in the community to 
consider home economics as a career and to influence 
those planning early marriages to enroll in home 
economics courses 

. Encourage members to channel some of their com- 
munity efforts into home economics areas 

. Co-operate with the AHEA in giving active support 
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to legislation, local and national, designed to improve 
the conditions of home and family life 
7. Co-operate with other groups and agencies interested 
in consumer education to improve buying practices 
and standards in the community 
8. Promote unity of purpose and provide a medium of 
exchange of ideas and inspiration within the section 
by wide circulation and use of the HEIH Newsletter 
Puy.uis B. Howarp, Chairman 


RESEARCH (1956-1957) 


The section plans to 
. Continue the investigation of possibilities for pub- 
lication of research and make recommendations to 
the AHEA advisory committee on publications and 
advertising 
. Complete the revision of “Your Career in Home Eco- 
nomics Research” to be published by AHEA 
. Continue co-operation with the colleges and universi- 
ties section and the HEIB section to increase the 
number and value of scholarships and fellowships 
available for graduate study in home economics 
. Continue the plan of action for publicizing research 
by: 
- Encouraging each state to give emphasis to re- 
search at its annual meeting 
b. Planning radio and television programs which 
stress the importance of research in family living 
today 
c. Investigate the possibility of research programs in 
college club programs 
. Co-operate with the subject matter representatives on 
the steering committee in planning programs for the 
annual meeting so that: 
a. The over-all program will be representative of all 
areas 
b. Programs in conjunction with other sections will 
be implemented 
c. Provision will be made for graduate students to 
report their research 
. Encourage the development of minimum recom- 
mended standards for graduate study in the various 
subject-matter areas 
. Co-operate in the organization of a new research 
committee to serve as a liaison between government 
agencies and AHEA 
. Stimulate a recruitment program 
. Co-operate with the family relations and child de- 
velopment section in the planning of a workshop 
tentatively scheduled for June 1957. The workshop 
will focus on the research aspects of this area. 
Frances Carvin, Chairman 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH (1956-57) 
The section proposes to promote the over-all ob- 


jectives of the Association and to support its program 
of work with special emphasis on activities in which 
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members have a particular contribution to make on the 

basis of their special training and experience. 
These specific objectives and activities are: 

1. Education in home economics: Encourage education 
in home economics at the undergraduate level, re- 
view requirements for graduate degrees in relation to 
requirements for positions in social welfare and 
public health, and promote opportunities for profes- 
sional staff development in relation to expanding 
programs and opportunities in these areas 

. Membership: Continue activities for increasing mem- 
bership and broadening the base of participation of 
members in local, state, and national programs 

3. Recruitment: Exploit the contribution of home eco- 
nomics education in preparation for marriage and 
for a wide range of careers. Promote the imaginative 
use of our new bulletin Home Economics Orrers 
You a CAREER IN SoctaL WELFARE OR PUBLIC 
HeattH in interpreting opportunities in this par- 
ticular area 

. Public relations: Interpret and promote understanding 
of the contribution of home economics to health and 
welfare services through appropriate participation in 
the National Health Council, the National Conference 
on Social Welfare, the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, and the American Public Welfare Association, 
through personal representation, program planning, 
program participation, exhibits, and articles, abstracts, 
and reviews in the JouRNAL as well as in professional 
publications in related fields 

. Legislative and social action: Review and recom- 
mend concerning proposed or present legislation and 
continue to support and encourage legislative action 
which relates to improved family health and welfare 

. Research: Help explore, define, and encourage re- 
search related to social and health needs and promote 
its effective use by individuals and families 

. Rehabilitation: Explore and identify the contribution 
of home economics to services for the handicapped 
and for those for whom work simplification and 
nutrition education meet special needs; sponsor and 
co-operate with other professional groups in develop- 
ing effective programs and services 

. Explore and participate in new and expanding social 
welfare and public health services to which home 
economics can make a significant contribution 

Luise K. Appiss, Chairman 


COLLEGE CLUBS (1956-57) 


The section plans to emphasize 
1. Recruitment 
a. Promote personal and group contact with prospec- 
pective home economics majors 
b. Increase our own enthusiasm for home economics 
c. Encourage enrollment of nonmajors in home eco- 
nomics courses 
2. International relations 
a. Show personal interest in our international students 
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b. Support the AHEA International Scholarship Fund 
c. Observe United Nations Day 
3. Public relations 
a. Interpret home economics to others on our campus, 
high school students, and the community 
b. Increase our pride in our profession 
ce. Acquaint club members with AHEA publications 
and other professional publications 
4. Co-operation with state associations and AHEA 
a. Encourage participation in state and national col- 
lege club section meetings 
b. Improve communications between local, state, and 
national associations 
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c. Encourage participation in state college club sec- 
tion projects 
5. Membership promotion 
a. Promote early membership drives 
b. Provide stimulating programs for membership 
c. Induct graduating seniors into AHEA 
d. Encourage administrators to provide specific times 
for club meetings 
6. Graduate study opportunities 
a. Educate members concerning opportunities for 
graduate study 
b. Encourage members to become acquainted with 
graduate students and ongoing research 
MariLyn Mipp.eton, President 


AHEA Legislative Program for 1956-57 


The legislative committee of the American Home 
Economics Association presents the following 1955-56 
legislative program for the Association. The program 
was adopted at the annual council and business meet- 
ing of the AHEA on June 25, 1953 and reviewed and 
re-adopted at the annual council and business meeting 
on July 6, 1954, on June 28, 1955, and on June 26, 
1956, with minor additions. 


Consumer Interests 


Support legislation to protect the economic interests 
of the family as a consumer of goods and services 
through: establishment of standards of quality and 
identity; provisions for informative labeling and in- 
formative advertising; prohibition of fraudulent prac- 
tices and sale of harmful goods and services; pro- 
hibition of restraints on trade which interfere with 
larger supplies of consumer goods; and provision of 
monetary and fiscal measures to minimize the likelihood 
of either inflation or deflation. 


Social Welfare and Public Health 


Support legislation designed to further economic 
security and to safeguard the health of families through: 
extension of the coverage of the employment and old- 
age and survivors insurance programs; provisions for 
public assistance programs including old-age assistance, 
aid to the totally disabled, aid to the blind, aid to 
dependent children; provisions for health and welfare 
services including aid for crippled children, for home- 
less, dependent, or neglected children, and for those 
in danger of becoming delinquent; extension of ma- 
ternal and child health services; safeguards for women 
and children in industry; extension of local public 
health units. 


Education 

Support legislation designed to equalize, extend, and 
improve public school education under conditions safe- 
guarding state and local control; to increase opportuni- 
ties for home economics education; to extend school 
lunch program to meet increasing school enrollment; to 
assure educational services for children of migratory 
families; to provide for public school construction where 
needed; and to extend library services to areas not 
now covered. 


International 

Support legislation designed to further international 
understanding; to strengthen democratic practices; to 
improve economic conditions and promote family wel- 
fare in other countries; to promote home economic 
education abroad; to promote international exchange 
of home economics personnel and home economics 
information; to further programs of the United Nations 
and its agencies as they relate to family welfare. 


Housing 

Support legislation designed to increase the supply 
of adequate dwellings at reasonable cost to both renters 
and owners and to speed up slum clearance. 


Appropriations 

Support proposals for appropriations consistent with 
the legislative objectives outlined. 

The program of the Association at the national level 
will be strengthened to the extent that state associations 
and individual members study the measures related 
to the legislative program under consideration by the 
Congress. The committee on legislation, with help from 
its technical advisers, will keep the membership in- 
formed on the issues involved._KATHRYNE SHEEHAN 
Hucues, Chairman, 1955-56 
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Presidents of Affiliated State Associations (1956-57) 
and Fall Meeting Dates 


City and Date of Meeting 


Alabama—V irginia C. Moore, Dairy Council of Greater Birmingham, 1728 Kensington Road, 

Birmingham 9 Birmingham, November 16-17 
Arizona—Ruth D. Kruger, Arizona Public Service Company, Phoenix Phoenix, October 27 
Arkansas—Blanche Randolph, Box 891, Little Rock Little Rock, October 12-18 
California—Mrs. Edith Harwood, Education Center, Park Blvd. at El] Cajon, San Diego.. (Executive board only) San 

Diego, November 10 — 
Colorado—Mrs, Clara Anderson, Extension Division, Colorado A & M College, Ft. Collins. .Glenwood Springs, September 28- 
80 


Connecticut—Mrs. Eloise K. Eckler, Connecticut Department of Health, 165 Capitol Ave., 
Hartford October 26 (Place to be decided) 

Delaware—Mary F. Shoffner, 11 N. Race Street, Georgetown aie Newark, October 6 

D.C.—Mrs. Dorothy W. Tousignant, 8198 Porter Street, N. W., Washington Washington, October 24 

Florida—Mrs. Elizabeth S. Byrnes, P. O. Box 55, Station G, Jacksonville Tallahassee, March 22-23 

Georgia—Eleanor Pryor, State Department of Education, 211 State Office Building, 

Atlanta 8 ..No fall meeting 

Honolulu, October (date to be 
decided ) 

Idaho—Mrs. Florence D. Aller, 520 Dewey Street, Nampa................... 000 ceeeeeeee Moscow, October 19-20 

Illinois—Mrs. Stella B. Schultz, 5742 Drexel Blvd., Chicago 87 .... Springfield, November 2-3 

i Janet Land, 22 Southwest 7th Street, Richmond (until October 25) .. 

Mildred Moore, Department of Home Economics, Ball State Teachers College, 

Muncie (after October 25) Indianapolis, October 25 
lowa—Mrs. Dorothy Peterson, 668 41st Street, Des Moines........... Des Moines, November 2 
Kansas—Viola J. Anderson, Home Economics Department, University of Kansas, 

acca ha ee ei deb idaelene cabana No fall meeting 
Kentucky—Mildred E. Neff, State Department of Health, 620 South Third Street, Louis- 

ville 2 (until November 4) 

Mary Alice Willis, Kentucky Rural Electric me, | 1430 Millwood, 

Louisville (after November 4) -" Louisville, November 2-3 
Louisiana—Mrs. Uarda S. Taylor, 19 Random Drive, Alexandria a wae oon New Orleans, November 19 
Maine—Gertrude Griney, State Department of Education, Augusta.................... No fall meeting 
Maryland—Jane Crow, University of Maryland, College Park Baltimore, October 19 
Massachusetts—Marion L. Cronan, High School, 115 Greenough Street, Brookline 46 Pittsfield, October 5-6 
Michigan—Eunice E. Herald, Home Economics Department, Western Michigan College, 

Kalamazoo (With Home Economics Divi- 

sion, State Department of Public 
Instruction, East Lansing, No- 
vember 18-15) 
Minnesota—Mrs. Charlotte Jacobson, 2428 Parklands Road, Minneapolis................ Minneapolis, October 25 
Mississippi—Addie Hester, Extension Service, Box 1569, State College (until November 

4) 

Frances E. Fortenberry, Box 1569, State College (after November 4) Jackson, November 2-3 
Missouri—Wilma Sim, KSD-TV, Post Dispatch, St. Louis............... Kansas City, November 9 
Montana—Gertrude Roskie, Home Economics Department, Montana State College, 

Bozeman (Executive council only) Helena, 

October 6 
Nebraska—Cleo Butler, 4201 Pine Street, Omaha No fall meeting 
Nevada—Mrs. Billie Danley, 255 Major, Henderson...................-6-0seeeeeceeeees No fall Lmesting 
New Hampshire—Florence Langley, 6 George Street, Milford nae B (with N. H. Education Associa- 
tion) Mane hester, October 17 
New Jersey—Ethel M. Leh, 457 Highland Avenue, Orange Atlantic City, November 8-9 
New Mexico—Mrs. Betty Weir, 1805 Childers Drive, N.E., Albuquerque (until fall meeting). Albuquerque, October 25-26 
(New president elected at fall meeting) 
New York—Dorothy S. Lawson, State Education Department, - Vv bed A No fall meeting 
North Carolina—Louise Lowe, 1008 Fairmount, Greensboro Winston-Salem, November 2-3 
North Dakota—M. Emily Freeman, State College Station, Fargo No fall meeting 
Ohio—Helen Strow, Campbell Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus No fall meeting 
Oklahoma—Rosemary Locke, Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, P. O. Box 871, Tulsa.... Tulsa, October 12-18 
Oregon—Mrs. Emma L. Rogness, 8016 S.W. 11th Avenue, Portland 1.................. No fall meeting 
Pennsylvania—F lora G. Dowler, 800 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh 19........... No fall meeting 
Puerto Rico—Dolores Morales, Box 607, Rio Piedras................ eae No fall meeting 
Rhode Island—Geraldine A. Foley, 5 Balston Street, North Providence..................September 17 (date tentative; 
place to be decided) 
South Carolina—Mrs. Ethel R. Watters, Furman University, 22 Harris Street, Greenville 
(until November 4) 
Juanita Neely, Winthrop College, Rock Hill (after November 4) “Columbia, November 2-8 
South Dakota—Marie Curry, Extension Service, South Dakota State College, College 
PN Ue de heManasasehenned ea tckaKiasesccceccsscceccsescsseeeveseuans No fall meeting 
T ennessee—Mrs. Mary Jane Sharp, 1920 White Avenue, Knoxville No fall meeting 
Texas—Anna Bines, Texas Electric Service Company, Don: OUR, Wa: Wasth. 652. occeccvess No fall meeting 
Utah—Mrs. Marcella Finlay, 670 Garden View Drive, Midvale (Dinner meeting) October, date 
z and place undecided 
Vermont—Esther L. Knowles, Department of Home Econemics, University of Vermont, 
Burlington Burlington, October 4 
Virginia—Frances Maness, Virginia Electric & Power Company, 7th and Franklin Streets, 
Richmond .. No fall meeting 
Washington—Helen Stensgaard, Court House, Spokane.. . No fall meeting J , 
West Virginia—Lucille Hudkins, Extension Office, Court House, Charleston... (With State Education Associa- 
tion) Huntington, November | 

Wisconsin—Mrs. Grace B. Barrett, Vocational School, 800 Center Street, Racine (With Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation) Milwaukee, November 
1-2 


Wyoming—Mrs. Myrtle Gillespie, State Department of Education, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne. No fall meeting 





Statistical Report of State Associations 
(For Fiscal Year Ending July 31, 1956 ) 





INDI- | GRAD- HOME- | COLLEGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO PERMANENT 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS VIDUAL | UATING | MAKERS’ HEADQUARTERS FUND AS OF 
MEMBERS | SENIORS | GROUPS suLY 21, 1956t 








Alabama 436 | 109 8 1,298.60 
Arizona 221 29 1,966. 00* 
Arkansas 318 54 2,445.04 
626 183 { 18,736.49 
1,471. 00* 
1,511.84 
855. 00* 
,573.11* 
, 309.07 
030 .00* 
261.08 
617.88 
3,561.93 
, 027.56 


California 
Colorado 191 25 
Connecticut 276 39 
Delaware 102 ll 
District of Columbia 350 24 
Florida . 318 28 
Georgia 371 21 
Hawaii 82 13 
Idaho 146 26 
Illinois ,214 

Indiana 829 

lowa 734 190 
Kansas 549 : 5, 662.89 
Kentucky 510 : ,351 
Louisiana 520 , 383.04 
Maine 153 318 
Maryland 285 . } , 582 
Massachusetts 494 , 002 
Michigan 693 f : 924 
Minnesota 778 , 667 
Mississippi 508 , 698 
Missouri 737 , 525 
Montana 122 3 506. : 
Nebraska 332 } 3,078.3: 
Nevada 57 387 

85 3} : 558 


oe CKO © 


-_ 
—- 2 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 4438 , 957 
New Mexico 156 610: 
New York , 589 236.36 
North Carolina 764 , 660 
North Dakota 200 , 141 
Ohio , 080 921 
Oklahoma 508 ,3138 
Oregon 314 780.! 
Pennsylvania 964 , 167 
Puerto Rico 62 250 
Rhode Island 117 8 900 
South Carolina 133 472 
South Dakota 145 641 
Tennessee 571 474 
Texas 885 , 542 
Utah 253 295 
Vermont 84 
Virginia 520 
Washington 428 
West Virginia 220 
Wisconsin 599 
Wyoming 97 
At Large 293 : Province II! 62 
Life Members 106 Province IV 6 
Honorary Members 5 Province VI 15.! 
Miscellaneous gifts , 881 


— «© _—_ 
~~ & © =) © UF 


160. 33 
510 
, 584 
O47 
,717 


,O12 


nn ee 
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Interest on investments 3, 123 
Phi Upsilon Omicron , 500 
Kappa Omicron Phi 
Royalties from The World's 

Favorite Reci pes 


Total 23 , 523 3,178} 113 435 
Foreign associations $ [Finland, Japan, Korea! 
* States that have contributed $15 per member, based on their July 1946 membership 
t The Journat plans to discontine this part of the statistical report in 1957-58 
t This total is counted under “individual members.” 
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AHEA Constitution and Bylaws 


[The text which follows is that of the constitution and bylaws of the American Home Economics Association as revised 


at the annual meeting of the Association on June 26, 1956.] 


CONSTITUTION 


ArTIcLE I 
NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the American 
Home Economics Association. 


Artic.e II 
OBJECT 

Section 1. The object of this Association shall be to pro- 
vide opportunities professional home economists and 
other Association members frorn related fields to co-operate 
in the attainment of the well-being of individuals and of 
families, the improvement of homes, and the preservation of 
values significant in home life. 

Section 2. Specifically, the Association shall work toward 
this object by <n and promoting (1) wider and 
better understanding of the value of home economics to 
individuals and to nations; (2) understanding of the sig- 
nificant place of homemaking in our society; (3) co-opera- 
tion with other community, national, and international 
groups concerned with family well-being; (4) improvement 
of the standards of preparation and of continued profes- 
sional growth of its members; (5) application of the physi- 
cal, biological, and social sciences and of the arts to home- 
making; (6) investigation and research important to the 
family and to the institutional household; and (7) legisla- 
tion designed to aid in the improvement of home and family 
life. 

Artic.e III 
AFFILIATED STATE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS 

Section 1. A state home economics association whose 
object is the same as that of the Association and whose 
requirements for membership include all of the membership 
requirements of the Association may affiliate with the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association. The term “state” shall 
hereafter be interpreted to include states, District of Colum- 
bia, territories, and possessions of the United States. 

Section 2. Each affiliated state home economics association 
shall be represented on the council of the Association by the 
president and one councilor of the state association, each 
of whom shall be entitled to one vote. 

Section 3. Affiliated state home economics associations 
shall be represented on the executive board and the execu- 
tive committee of the Association by the chairman of the 
state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA council 
who shall serve for one year. 


ARTICLE IV 
MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 

Section 1. Individuals and oups who qualify under the 
provisions of the bylaws shall be eligible for membership in 
the Association. 

Section 2. The eligibility requirements of the several 
classes of members, their rights and privileges, and the dues 
of each class shall be established in the bylaws. 


ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 
The elected officers of the Association shall consist of 
a president, three vice-presidents, a recording secretary, and 
a treasurer. The salaried officers shall be an executive secre- 


, a field secretary, a business manager, an editor of 
AHEA publications, and/or such others as the executive 


board may authorize. 


ArticLe VI 
GOVERNING BODIES 

Section 1. The board of trustees of the Association shall 
consist of (1) the elected officers of the Association and (2) 
the executive secretary, who shall serve without vote. 

Section 2. The council of the Association shall consist 
of three constituent units: (1) the elected officers of the 
Association, the chairmen of sections, and the president of 
the section of college clubs; (2) the president and one 
councilor of each liated state home economics associa- 
tion; and (3) the past presidents of the Association. The 
president-elect and the salaried officers as named in Article 
V shall be members of the council without vote. 

Section 3. The executive board of the Association shall 
consist of (1) the elected officers of the Association, (2) 
the chairmen of sections and the president of the section 
of college clubs, and (3) the chairman of the state presi- 
dents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA council, as provided 
for in Article III, Section 3, of the constitution. The presi- 
dent-elect and the salaried officers as named in Article V 
shall be members of the executive board without vote. 

Section 4. The executive committee of the executive 
board of the Association shall consist of (1) the elected 
officers of the Association, (2) one section chairman elected 
by the executive board to serve for one year, and (3) the 
chairman of the state presidents’ and councilors’ unit of 
the AHEA council, as provided for in Article III, Section 3, 
of the constitution. The president-elect and the salaried 
officers as named in Article V shall be members of the 
executive committee without vote. 

ArticLe VII 
MEETINGS 

There shall be an annual meeting of the Association at 
such time and place as the executive board shall determine. 
No annual meeting shall be held at a time that will shorten 
or lengthen the term of any elected officer by more than six 
months. The Association shall hold at least one business 
session at the time of the annual meeting. Business may be 
transacted by a vote of the majority of the members present 
and voting. The executive board shall have authority to 
cancel the annual meeting in the event of an emergency. 

ArticLe VIII 
SECTIONS 

There shall be two types of sections of the Association, 
(1) professional sections which shall consist of members en- 
wae in recognized professional programs of home eco- 
nomics and (2) subject-matter sections which shall consist 
of members particularly interested in special areas of home 
economics subject matter. The term “sections” shall here- 
after be used to include both types. 

Additional sections may be organized on the approval of 
the executive board in accordance with the provisions of 
the bylaws. ArticLe IX 

JOURNAL 

The Association shall issue a professional journal of 
which the title rights, the copyrights, and the good will 
shall be vested in the Association. 

ARTICLE X 
AMENDMENTS 

This constitution may be amended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting at any annual 
business meeting of the Association, provided that notice 
of the proposed amendment is given by mail or through the 
official organ of the Association to all members one month 
previous to the meeting at which it is to be voted on. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


BYLAWS 


Articie I 
ELECTIONS 


Section 1. Election of the officers of the Association, as 
defined in Article V of the constitution, of the officers of 
sections (ex the section of college clubs), and of the 
members of nominating committee shall be by mail 
ballot. The ballots shall be mailed from Association head- 
quarters to all individual members and a representative 
of each affiliated homemakers group at least two months 
before the annual meeting. shall be returned in 
sealed envelopes marked “ballot.” The closing date for 
the receipt of ballots shall be thirty days from the date of 
the mailing of the ballots. 

Section 2. A president shall be elected in alternate years 
to serve as president-elect for one year, as president for 
two years. She shall assume office as president at the close 
of the annual meeting of the year during which she has 
served as president-elect. Only a member of the executive 
board or one who has served on the executive board shall 
be eligible for the presidency. 

Section 3. One vice-president shall be elected annually 
to serve for three years. She shall assume office at the close 
of the annual meeting which follows her election. 

Section 4. A recording secretary shall be elected in odd 
years and a treasurer shall be elected in even years, each for 
a term of two years. Each shall assume office at the close 
of the annual meeting which follows her election. 

Section 5. The nominating committee shall consist of five 
members. Each member shall serve for two years. Two 
members shall be elected in even years and three members 
shall be elected in odd years. The chairman of the com- 
mittee shall be designated by the president. 

Section 6. Elections shall be by majority of votes cast. 


Articie II 
FUNCTIONS OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The functions of the elected officers of the 
Association are as defined below: 

(1) The president shall be the chief executive officer of 
the Association and shall exercise general supervision 
over the interests and welfare of the organization. 
She shall be chairman of (a) the board of trustees, 
(b) the council, (c) the executive board, and (d) 
the executive committee. The president shall preside 
at the annual business meeting of the Association. 
The president shall appoint all committees the ap- 
pointment of which is not otherwise specifically pro- 
vided for. She shall appoint members to fill unexpired 
terms in case of vacancies in both elective and 
appointive offices. She shall serve as the deputy 
treasurer. She shall be authorized to appoint a 
parliamentarian. In the case of a vacancy in the 
president's office, the vice-president who is serving 
the third year of her term of office shall fill the un- 
expired term. 

The president-elect shall be a member without vote 
of (a) the board of trustees, (b) the council, (c) the 
executive board, and (d) the executive committee. 
She shall serve as chairman of the program-of-work 
committee. 

The vice-presidents shall be members of (a) the board 
of trustees, (b) the council, (c) the executive board, 
and (d) the executive committee. 

The vice-president who is serving the third year of 
her term of office shall be designated as the first vice- 
president and shall serve in the absence of the presi- 
dent. She shall serve as chairman of the committee 


on program for the annual meeting and as a member 
of the advisory budget committee. 

The vice-president who is serving the second year 
of her term of office shall be designated as second 
vice-president and shall serve as chairman of the 
committee on committees. She shall serve as a mem- 
ber of the program-of-work committee and as a 
member of the committee on program for the annual 
meeting. 

The vice-president who is serving the first year of 
her term of office shall be designated as third vice- 
president and shall serve as chairman of the member- 
ship credentials committee and as a member of the 
committee on committees. 

Further duties of the vice-presidents shall be defined 

by the executive board. 
The recording secretary shall be a member of (a) the 
board of trustees, (b) the council, (c) the executive 
board, and (d) the executive committee. She shall 
be responsible for the minutes of all business meetings 
of the Association and its governing bodies and shall 
conduct such correspondence as the governing bodies 
may direct. 

) The treasurer shall be a member of (a) the board of 
trustees, (b) the council, (c) the executive board, 
and (d) the executive committee. She shall be 
custodian of all money, bonds, notes, deeds, mort- 
gages, and other securities belonging to the Associa- 
tion and shall invest, as directed by the board of 
trustees, all funds of the Association held for invest- 
ment. She shall serve as chairman of the advisory 
budget committee. The treasurer of the Association 
shall pay out money only upon receipt of vouchers 
approved by the executive secretary in accordance 
with Section 2 (1) of this Article. The treasurer shall 
render a report to the membership at the annual 
business meeting of the Association. The treasurer 
shall give information in regard to the property of the 
Association in the custody of the treasurer upon re- 
quest of the president. At such times as the treasurer 
may be unable to act, the deputy treasurer shall act 
for the treasurer. 


Section 2. The functions of the salaried officers of the 
Association are as defined below: 

(1) The executive secretary shall be the administrative 
head of the headquarters office of the Association and 
shall be responsible to the governing bodies of the 
Association through the president of the Association. 
She shall stimulate and facilitate functioning of the 
Association and shall build and maintain pleasant and 
mutually profitable working relations with other organ- 
izations and agencies having kindred interests. She 
shall authorize expenditures in accordance with the 
budget after it is approved by the executive board 
and the council. Upon authorization by the executive 
board or the executive committee the executive secre- 
tary shall approve for payment bills not covered by 
the budget. She shall act as custodian of the seal and 
records of the Association. She shall serve as a mem- 
ber without vote of (a) the board of trustees, (b) the 
council, (c) the executive board, and (d) the execu- 
tive committee. Should the office of the executive 
secretary become vacant, the president shall designate 
another salaried officer to serve until the position is 
filled. 

The functions of other salaried officers shall be de- 
termined by the executive secretary with the approval 
of the executive board. 
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Artic.e III 
FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 1. The functions of the board of trustees of the 
Association are as defined below: 

(1) The board of trustees of the Association shall control 
the property of the Association and shall have general 
oversight of all business matters affecting the Associa- 
tion. 

It shall designate banks to be used as depositories of 
Association funds and shall authorize necessary bond- 
ing of officers and staff. 

It shall direct the investment of all funds of the 
Association held for investment. 

It shall meet during the time and at the place of 
the annual meeting of the Association. It shall meet 
at other times on call of the president. 

It shall render an annual report at the business ses- 
sion of the annual meeting of the Association. 

(6) Four voting members shall constitute a quorum. 


Section 2. The functions of the council of the Association 

are as defined below: 

(1) The council shall receive and act upon the recom- 
mendations of the executive board in regard to the 
annual budget. 

It shall approve for appointment the personnel for 
those committees for which the committee on com- 
mittees makes recommendations. It shall receive 
reports of those committees and the standing commit- 
tees of the Association. 
It shall consider and act upon matters of general 
interest which affect the welfare of the Association 
and the affiliated state home economics associations. 
It shall meet at the time of the annual meeting of 
the Association and on the call of the president or at 
the written request of ten members of the council. 
The members of each constituent unit of the council 
as designated in Article VI, Section 2, of the con- 
stitution may meet as a unit to consider matters of 
—_ interest at the time of the annual meeting. 
ach unit having such meetings shall present a report 
to the council. 

(6) One-third of the voting members of the council shall 

constitute a quorum. 


Section 3. The functions of the executive board of the 
Association are as defined below: 

(1) The executive board shall manage the business of the 
Association and shall refer to the council such matters 
as it deems desirable and as are required in the con- 
stitution. 

It shall receive the budget prepared by the advisory 
budget committee and submit its recommendations 
to the council. 

It shall determine dates and places for the annual 
meetings of the Association. 

It shall authorize an annual audit of the official 
financial records of the Association at least once a 
year by an auditor who is a certified public account- 
ant and the publication of the auditors report in the 
official organ of the Association. 

It shall designate those committees for which the 
committee on committees shall recommend personnel. 
It shall appoint the standing committees as authorized 
in Article VI, Section 1, of the bylaws. 

It shall appoint official representatives of the Associa- 
tion to the organizations with which the Association 
is affiliated. It shall provide for co-operation with 
other groups through appropriate means. This shall 
include appointment of representatives, membership 
on joint committees, and joint sponsorship of organ- 
izations with related interests. It shall receive reports 
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from members serving in these relationships and shall 
determine action. 

It shall appoint the salaried officers. The initial ap- 
pointment of each salaried officer shall be for a term 
of not more than three years. Reappointments may 
be made for consecutive terms of three years. Con- 
sideration shall be given to such reappointments at 
least six months prior to the expiration of each three- 
year period. It shall stipulate that the retirement age 
of aiested officers shall be not later than the age of 
65. 

It shall receive and act upon applications for affilia- 
tion with the American Home Economics Association 
from a home economics association in a foreign 
country. 

(10) It shall meet immediately before and after the annual 
meeting and at other times on call of the president 
or at the written request of one-half of its members. 

(11) One-third of the voting members of the board shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Section 4. The function of the executive committee of 

the Association is as defined below: 

(1) The executive committee shall act for the executive 
board between meetings of the board and on call of 
the president. 

(2) Five voting members shall constitute a quorum. 


ArticLte IV 
MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


Section 1. Membership in the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association shall be open to men and women 
trained in home economics or men and women trained 
in related fields who are engaged in professional programs 
concerned with family life. 

Section 2. The two classes of individuals eligible for 
admission to membership in the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association shall be as follows: 

(1) A home economist who shall hold a bachelor’s or 

advanced degree with a major in home economics from 
an accredited college or university in the United 
States * or Canada.’ 
A rson from a related field who shall hold a 
bachelor’s or advanced degree from an accredited col- 
lege or university in the United States and shall have 
been engaged for at least three years in some phase 
of his or her major field that has a direct bearing on 
professional programs concerned with family life. Re- 
lated fields shall include biological, physical, and social 
sciences, psychology, journalism, and art. 

Section 3. Individual membership shall be of two types, 
namely, annual members and life members. Annual and life 
members, with the exception of graduating seniors, shall 
be eligible for all wae in the Association as defined 
in Section 2(1) and (2) of this Article. 

Each individual member shall receive the official journal 
of the Association and shall be entitled to cast one vote by 
mail for the elected officers and members of the nominat- 
ing committee. An individual member shall be entitled to 
cast one vote for each proposal submitted to a vote of the 
membership of the Association. 

(1) An annual member shall be: 

A person who lives in the United States or in its 
possessions and pays dues of $7 per year to the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association in addition to state 
home economics association dues. A person who lives 
where there is no affiliated state home economics 

1 Accredited Institutions of Higher Education. Authorized and 
published by the National Committee of Regional Accrediting 
Agencies of the United States. 

2 Canadian Universities and Colleges. Published by the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities. 
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association or where the affiliated state home economics 
association makes no provision for her membershi 
shall pay $7 per year directly to headquarters 
shall be known as a member-at-large. 

A person who lives in a foreign country and pays 
dues of $7.50 per year directly to the headquarters 
office of the American Home Economics Association. 

A graduating senior who is eligible for membership 
in the Association as defined in Section 2(1) of this 
Article, and who shall be certified by the head of the 
department of home economics from which she is 
graduating, and who pays her dues before she leaves 
the campus. A senior graduating from May | through 
August 31 shall be granted the special rate of $4 
for one year’s membership in the Association for the 
first year following her graduation. A senior graduat- 
ing from December 1 through March 31 shall pay 
$2 for one-half year’s membership in the Associa- 
tion effective February 1 to July 31. In addition, the 
graduating senior shall pay state association dues in 
conformance with state requirements. 

A life member shall be a person whose dues of $125 
are paid at one time to the headquarters office of the 
American Home Economics Association. A life mem- 
ber shall be exempt from further dues to the American 
Home Economics Association but shall pay state as- 
sociation dues in conformance with state requirements. 

Section 4. Individuals who apply for reinstatement shall 
meet the qualifications for membership as defined in Sec- 
tion 2 of this Article at the time of reinstatement. 

The requirements of a bachelor’s degree with a major 
in home economics from an accredited college or university 
shall be waived for those applicants who were members of 
the American Home Economics Association prior to 1940. 

Section 5. Collection of dues for an affiliated state home 
economics association and the American Home Economics 
Association shall be the responsibility of the state and/or 
the American Home Economics Association. 

Section 6. Honorary member—A person whom the As- 
sociation desires to honor for exceptional service within 
the interests of the Association. An sad member shall 
receive the official journal of the Association, shall pay no 
dues, and shall have no voting privileges. 


ARTICLE V 
AFFILIATED HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS AND DUES 


Section 1. Affiliation in the American Home Economics 
Association shall be open to (1) state home economics as- 
sociations and their affiliates, namely, college clubs and 
homemakers groups, and (2) home economics associations 
in foreign countries, as defined below: 

(1) A state home economics association: In order to 

affiliate with the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, the state home economics association shall (a) 
include in its constitution as its object the object of 
the American Home Economics Association as stated 
in Article II of the constitution; (b) include in its 
bylaws as its membership requirements the member- 
ship requirements of the American Home Economics 
Association as defined in Article IV, Sections 1, 2, 
and 3, of the bylaws; (c) require each person eligible 
for membership and for whom membership is pro- 
vided in the state to become a member of both the 
state and national associations. 

State dues for individual members, affiliated college 
clubs, and homemakers groups shall be determined 
by the affiliated state home economics association. 

Each individual applying for membership in an 
affiliated state home economics association and the 
American Home Economics Association shall meet 
the eligibility requirements for membership in the 
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American Home Economics Association as defined in 

Article IV, Section 2(1) and (2), of the bylaws. 

Applications for membership in the state home eco- 

nomics association and the American Home Economics 

Association from candidates in related fields shall 

be referred to the Association’s membership creden- 

tials committee who shall determine the eligibility of 
the applicant. State and American Home Economics 

Association dues shall be paid simultaneously to (a) 

the treasurer of the state association or the person in 

the state designated to receive the dues or (b) to 
the headquarters office of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

(a) College club: A home economics student organ- 

ization in a college may affiliate through an 
affiliated state home economics association by 
paying dues of 20 cents per member to the 
American Home Economics Association, the min- 
imum Association dues to be $5 per club, and 
such state dues as the affiliated state home eco- 
nomics association may designate. These affiliated 
clubs form the section of college clubs of the 
Association. They shall be represented on the 
executive board and on the council by the presi- 
dent of the section of college clubs. They shall 
receive copies of the official journal of the Associ- 
ation according to a formula based on the number 
of club members. 
Homemakers group: An organization, a majority 
of whose members are engaged in homemaking 
and all of whose members are eligible for 
American Home Economics Association member- 
ship in accordance with Article IV, Section 2(1), 
of the bylaws, may affiliate through a state home 
economics association by paying $5 annually to 
the American Home Economics Association and 
such state dues as the latter may designate. A 
member of this group engaged in home eco- 
nomics in a professional remunerative occupation 
shall be an individual member of the Association. 
Each homemakers group shall have one vote as 
defined in Article IV, Section 3, of the bylaws 
and shall receive the official journal of the 
Association. 

(2) A home economics association in a foreign country: 
An organization in a foreign country whose members 
are interested in home economics may request affilia- 
tion with the American Home Economics Association. 
It shall submit its constitution and bylaws, and ,on 
approval of the executive board and on payment of 
$6 annual dues, may become an affiliate of the 
American Home Economics Association. This group 
shall have no voting privileges but shall receive the 
official journal of the Association. 


ArticLte VI 
COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The Association shall have the following stand- 

ing committees: 

(1) A committee on committees appointed annually by 
the executive board. The duty of this committee 
shall be to recommend to the council, for appoint- 
ment, the personnel of those committees designated 
by the executive board. The membership of this 
committee shall include the second vice-president, 
who shall serve as chairman, and the third vice-presi- 
dent. 

A program-of-work committee appointed annually by 
the executive board. The duty of this committee 
shall be to recommend the program of work for the 
Association. This committee shall present its pro- 
posed program of work at the annual business session 
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of the annual meeting of the Association. The mem- 
bership of this committee shall include the president- 
elect, who shall serve as chairman; the second vice- 
president; the chairman of the state presidents’ and 
councilors’ unit of the AHEA council; and the repre- 
sentative of section chairmen on the executive com- 
mittee. The president shall designate a member of 
the committee to serve as chairman during the year 
in which the Association has no president-elect. 

A membership credentials committee appointed 
annually by the executive board. The duties of this 
committee shall be to interpret policies in regard to 
membership in the Association, to act upon all appli- 
cations for membership in the Association from can- 
didates in related fields, and to refer to the executive 
board for final action applications upon which a 
majority of the committee cannot agree. Applications 
from home economists as defined in Article IV, Sec- 
tion 2(1), of the bylaws may be received and ap- 
proved by the committee. The membership of this 
committee shall consist of the third vice-president, 
who shall serve as chairman, and four members of 
the council, one of whom shall be a president of a 
state home economics association. 

An advisory budget committee appointed annually 
by the executive board. The duties of this committee 
shall be to draft and present the budget to the 
executive board and to act in an advisory capacity 
in the operation of the budget during the fiscal year. 
It shall consist of the president, treasurer, the first 
vice-president, and a past president of the Associa- 
tion. The treasurer shall serve as the chairman. The 
executive secretary and the business manager of the 
Association shall be members without vote. 

An advisory editorial committee appointed annually 
by the executive board. The duty of this committee 
shall be to assist the officers and the headquarters 
staff in maintaining Association publications on a high 
professional level. 

An advisory committee for the section of college 
clubs appointed annually by the executive board. 
The duty of this committee shall be to assist the 
national college club officers and advisers in main- 
taining an active section of college clubs with high 
professional standards. 

An election committee appointed annually by the 
committee on committees. The duties of this com- 
mittee shall be to open and to count ballots and to 
submit a report from the committee to the president 
and the members of the Association at the annual 
business session of the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation. 

A nominating committee as provided for in Article I, 
Section 5, of the bylaws. The duties of this committee 
shall be to present two nominations for president, 
two nominations for recording secretary in the odd 
years, two nominations for treasurer in the even years, 
two nominations for one vice-president each year, and 
five nominations for members of the nominating com- 
mittee each year. 

A constitution and bylaws committee appointed an- 
nually by the executive board. The duties of this 
committee shall be to receive and make proposed 
amendments to the constitution and bylaws, to re- 
view these amendments, and, with the 
approval of the executive board, to prepare copy 
to be sent to the membership in accordance wit 
Article X of the constitution and Article X of the 
bylaws. 

Section 2. Reports of standing committees shall be sub- 
mitted to the council at the time of the annual meeting of 
the Association. Additional reports shall be submitted at 
such other times as may be directed by the council or the 
executive board. 
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Section 3. The executive board may authorize the ap- 
pointment of additional committees as needed. Reports of 
such committees shall be submitted upon request. 

ArticLe VII 
SECTIONS 

Section 1. Each section shall have a chairman, a vice- 
chairman, a secretary, and such committees as the section 
shall from time to time authorize. Each section shall have 
an executive committee made up of elected officers and 
such other persons as the section members authorize. Each 
section, with the exception of the section of college clubs, 
shall elect its own officers by mail, the nominations to 
be a part of the ballot mailed by the Association to all 
members. The chairman shall be elected one year before 
she assumes office. An annual report of the work of each 
section shall be made at the Association business meeting. 

The section of college clubs shall have its own stand. 
ing rules developed in harmony with the constitution and 
bylaws of the American Home Economics Association and 
approved by the executive board of the Association. These 
rules shall provide for the election of the officers of the 
section. 

Each section shall have control of any funds that it may 
raise, but such funds may not be raised except with the 
consent of the council or executive board of the Associa- 
tion. With the approval of the council, a section may 
establish special eiigibility requirements for its membership, 
providing such special requirements are not contrary to 
those for membership in the Association. 

Section 2. Opportunity shall be provided on the program 
of the annual meeting of the Association for section meet- 
ings. The executive board shall provide, from the funds 
of the Association, such appropriations toward the work of 
the sections as the fund may permit. 

Section 3. Sections shall be represented on the council 
and on the executive board of the Association by their 
chairmen. The section of college clubs shall be represented 
on both bodies by its president. 

Section 4. Groups of members having some common 
interest not sovilbel for in existing sections may hold 
meetings at the time and place of the annual meeting of 
the Association subject to the approval of the executive 
board. After three such meetings the group may petition 
the executive board for admission as a regular section of 
the Association. 

ArticLe VIII 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

There shall be a business meeting open to all members 
of the Association at the time of the annual meeting. The 
purpose of this meeting shall be (1) to receive the results 
of the elections of officers, (2) to receive the reports of 
the board of trustees and the treasurer, (3) to act upon re- 
visions to the constitution and bylaws, (4) to adopt a 
program of work and a legislative program, (5) to adopt 
resolutions, and (6) to transact such other business as may 
properly come before the membership. 

Seventy-five voting members of the Association shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE IX 
FISCAL YEAR 

The fiscal year of the American Home Economics As- 

sociation shall be from August 1 through July 31. 
ARTICLE X 
AMENDMENTS 

These bylaws may be amended by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present and voting at any annual business 
meeting of the Association — that notice of the 
proposed amendment is given by mail or through the official 
organ of the Association to all members one month previous 
to the meeting at which it is to be voted on. 

ArTicLe XI 
PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 

Robert's Rules of Order, Revised shall govern this Associa- 
tion in all cases to which they are applicable, subject to 
such rules as have been or may be adopted. 





Standing Rules 


of the 
State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit of AHEA Council 


I. Name 
The name of this unit of the AHEA Council shall be the 
State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit. 
II. PuRpose 
The pur of this unit shall be to promote the AHEA 
program a pont in the state associations; to co-ordinate the 
activities of the state associations with the AHEA; to inter- 
change ideas regarding programs and activities which will 
assist in strengthening state associations; to work together 
for better leadership in state associations; and to make rec- 
ommendations on matters of special interest in order that 
the chairman of the unit can function more effectively as a 
representative of the state associations on the executive 
board and the executive committee. 
Ill. MEMBERSHIP 
The membership of this unit shall consist of the president 
and one councilor of each affiliated home economics asso- 
ciation or their authorized alternates. 
IV. MEETINGS 
At least two meetings of this unit shall be held at the 
time of the AHEA annual meeting to consider matters of 
special interest to state associations. These meetings may 
include a preconvention meeting and a postconvention meet- 
ing. Other meetings may be held at the call of the chairman. 
V. OFFICERS 
Officers of this unit shall consist of a chairman, a chair- 
man-elect, and a secretary. 
VI. Execrion oF OFFICERS 
The nominating committee shall consist of three members 
and shall be appointed by the chairman before the annual 
meeting. The chairman of this committee should have had 
experience at the national level, if possible. The committee 
shall nominate as officers for the next year a chairman-elect 
and a secretary. The nominee for chairman-elect shall be a 
state president or councilor during the annual meeting of 
the unit. She must be a state president the year she serves 
as chairman-elect and a state president or councilor during 
the year she serves as chairman of the unit. The committee 
shall obtain the consent of all nominees and the assurance 
of their presence at the annual meeting at the time of 
election. 


1 Approved by the unit at San Francisco, California, 
July 10, 1954. Sections VI and IX were amended by the 
unit at Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 27, 1955. Section II 
was amended by the unit at Washington, D.C., June 30, 
1956. 


Officers should represent a good geographical distribution 
of AHEA members. 

Officers shall be elected at the first unit meeting held at 
the AHEA annual meeting. 

The chairman-elect automatically becomes chairman after 
serving one year. 

Each new officer shall assume her office at the end of the 
last unit meeting held during the AHEA annual meeting 
and serve one year. 

Elections may be by voice vote or by written ballot. A 
majority of votes cast shall elect. 

VII. Funcrions or Orricers 

The chairman shall preside at each meeting of the unit 
and have general responsibility for stimulating and promot- 
ing the purpose of this unit. 

The chairman shall appoint all committees and indicate 
the committee chairman in each instance. She shall desig- 
nate such unit representatives as AHEA officers may request. 
She shall present a report of unit meetings to the council 
of AHEA. 

The chairman-elect shall use her term of office to become 
familiar with the work of the unit and to lay her plans for 
the following year. In case of a vacancy in the chairman- 
ship, she shall fill the unexpired term. 

The secretary shall be responsible for the minutes of all 
meetings of the unit, compile policy decisions of the group, 
and conduct such correspondence as the chairman or the 
unit may direct. 

VII. Councm CrepenTIALs 

Credentials issued by AHEA to each president and each 
councilor must be presented to a representative of the 
AHEA headquarters staff at the first unit meeting held at 
the AHEA annual convention. 

IX. ReprReEsENTATION ON AHEA Boarp AND 
Executive CoMMITTEE 

The chairman of the unit shall be designated to represent 
the affiliated state home economics associations on the AHEA 
board and executive committee except when she is in charge 
of a unit meeting, at which time she will be represented by 
a state president or councilor selected by the officers of the 
unit and approved by the unit. 

X. AMENDMENTS 

These standing rules may be amended by a vote of two- 

thirds of the members present at the annual unit meeting. 
XI. PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 

Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised, shall govern the meet- 

ings of the unit. 


American Standard L22 to Be Enlarged 


The American Standards for rayon and acetate, commonly known as L22, 
will undergo a revision according to “advances in technology and experience 
of the industry,” the American Standards Association has announced. The L22 
standards will be merged with the project on all textiles (L25) and the com- 
plete project will be designated L22. The National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 


ciation sponsors both standards. 
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Officers and Committees — 1956-57 


OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BODIES 


Asterisks designate persons newly appointed or elected 


Elected Officers 


President, * Beulah V. Gillaspie, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Edna Kraft James, 5706 Walnut Hill 
Drive, Des Moines, Iowa 

Irene E. McDermott, Board of Public Education, 341 

South Bellefield Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 

* Elizabeth Dyar, Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Fort Collins 

Recording Secretary, Nellie S. Buckey, Department of 
Education, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland 

Treasurer, * Mrs. Eleanor O. Barnes, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville 


Board of Trustees 


Elected Officers of the Association 
Executive Secretary + 


Council 


Past Presidents of the Association 

Elected Officers 

President and One Councilor of Each Affiliated State 
Association 

Chairmen of Subject-Matter Sections and 
Sections 

President of the Section of College Clubs 

Executive Secretary + 

Editor of Publications + 

Business Manager + 

Field Secretary + 


Professional 


+ Without vote 


State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit 
of the AHEA Council 


Chairman, * Ruth D. Kruger, Arizona Public Service Co., 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Chairman-elect, ° Gertrude Roskie, Montana State College, 
Bozeman 

Secretary, * Mrs. Uarda Taylor, 19 Random Drive, Alexan- 
dria, Louisiana 


Executive Board 


Elected Officers of the Association 

Chairmen of Subject-Matter Sections and 
Sections 

President of the Section of College Clubs 

Chairman of the State President’s and Councilors’ Unit 
(* Ruth D. Kruger) 

Executive Secretary + 

Editor of Publications + 

Business Manager + 

Field Secretary + 


Professional 


Executive Committee 


Elected Officers of the Association 

One Section Chairman (* Mrs. Dorothy Siegert Lyle) 

Chairman of the State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit 
(* Ruth D. Kruger) 

Executive Secretary + 

Editor of Publications + 

Business Manager + 

Field Secretary + 


Headquarters Staff Officers 


1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
Executive Secretary, Mildred Horton 
Editor of Publications, Mrs. Mary Hawkins 
Field Secretary, Betty Ruth Joyce 
Business Manager, Mrs. Elizabeth Mount 


SUBJECT-MATTER SECTIONS 


Art 


Chairman, Marjorie S. Garfield, Iowa State College, Ames 

Chairman-elect, * Helen Ludwig, 1842 Franklin Avenue, 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Mary Kleckner McCue, Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, 32d and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania 

Secretary, ° Margaret Keyes, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


Family Economics—Home Management 


Chairman, Mabel A. Rollins, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Chairman-elect, ° Margaret L. Brew, Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics Research, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 

Vice-Chairman, Edna Van Horn, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Secretary, ° Myra L. Bishop, College of Home Economics, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
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Family Relations and Child Development 


Chairman, Katharine Roy, Montana State College, Bozeman 

Chairman-elect, * Bernice Borgman, 419 Park Lane, East 
Lansing, Michigan 

Vice-Chairman, [Mr.] Blaine M. Porter, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah 

Secretary, ° Damaris Pease, lowa State College, Ames 


Food and Nutrition 


Chairman, Gladys E. Vail, School of Home Economics, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Chairman-elect, * Margaret L. Fincke, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Evelyn Blanchard Spindler, 707 Park 
Avenue, Baltimore 1, Maryland 

Secretary, * Beulah D. Westerman, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan 


PROFESSIONAL SECTIONS—1956-57 


Housing and Household Equipment 


Chairman, Arlean Pattison, State College of Washington, 
Pullman 

Chairman-elect, * Ruth Sheldon, Washington Gas Light 
Company, 1100 H Street, N.W., Washington 1, D.C. 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Margaret H. Bowen, Woman's Home 
Companion, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York 

Secretary, * Ruth Hutcheson, 217 Waldron Street, West 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Textiles and Clothing 


Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Siegert Lyle, National Institute of 
Drycleaning, Inc., 909 Burlington Avenue, Silver Spring, 
Maryland 

Chairman-elect, *A. Elizabeth Armstrong, School of Home 
Economics, University of Georgia, Athens 

Vice-Chairman, Caroline Boyer, American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania 

Secretary, * Naomi Swanson, Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


PROFESSIONAL SECTIONS 


Colleges and Universities 


Chairman, ° Marion H. Brown, University of Vermont, 
Burlington 

Vice-Chairman, * Katherine E. Roberts, Merrill-Palmer 
School, 71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Secretary, Mary E. Mather, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education 


Chairman, * L. Belle Pollard, St. Louis Public Schools, 
911 Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 

Vice-Chairman, * Agnes G. Barry, 167 South 14th Street, 
San Jose 12, California 

Secretary, Christine E. Nickel, 316 State Office Building, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Extension Service 


Chairman, * Mrs. Florence W. Low, Department of Home 
Economics, Texas A & M College, College Station 
Vice-Chairman, * Jean M. Stewart, Agricultural Extension 

Service, University of Arizona, Tucson 
Secretary, Mrs. Beatrice E. Rubenstein, Courthouse, Bell- 
ville, Texas 


Home Economics in Business 


Chairman, * Mrs. Helen J. Mandigo, The Gas Service Com- 
pany, 4714 Broadway, Kansas City, Missouri 

Vice-Chairman, * Willie Mae Rogers, 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 19, New York 

Secretary, Verna McCallum, Stokely-Van Camp, Incorpo- 
rated, 941 North Meridian, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Home Economics in Institution Administration 


Chairman, * Mildred Bonnell, University of Illinois, 205 
Bevier Hall, Urbana 

Vice-Chairman, * Sylvia M. Hartt, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Secretary, Mrs. Ruth E. Walker, Room 114, 1025 Second 
Avenue, Oakland 6, California 


Home Economists in Homemaking 


Chairman, * Mrs. Phyllis Burtis Howard, 6408 Woodland 
Avenue, Kansas City 10, Missouri 

Vice-Chairman, * Mrs. Alvilda M. Sorenson, 1019 East 
Eighth Avenue, Brookings, South Dakota 

Secretary, Mrs. Mildred Sahm Walton, 3726 Tartan Lane, 
Houston 25, Texas 


Research 


Chairman, * Agnes Frances Carlin, Iowa State College, 
Ames 

Vice-Chairman, * Mrs. Margaret N. Murphy, School of 
Home Economics, Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana 

Secretary, Lillian O. Lund, South Dakota State College, 
College Station 


Social Welfare and Public Health 


Chairman, * Mrs. Luise K. Addiss, Community Service So- 
ciety, 105 East 22d Street, New York 10, New York 

Vice-Chairman, * Mary Reeves, 69 West Washington Street, 
Room 200, Chicago 2, Illinois 

Secretary, Nancy D. Bosworth, Community Service Society, 
105 East 22d Street, New York 10, New York 


College Clubs 


President, * Marilyn Middleton, Box 730, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville 

First Vice-President, * Barbara Orr, c/o Department of Home 
Economics, Lewis and Clark College, Portland 1, Oregon 

Second Vice-President, * Barbara Boyd, 202 East Green 
Street, Champaign, Illinois 

Secretary, * Marilyn Estes, 240 Cornelia Street, Plattsburgh, 
New York 
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COMMITTEES 


The addresses of committee members show their professional connections except where a home address was designated 


as the preferred. 


Abbreviations: BL, designated in bylaws; EB or P, appointed by the executive board or president; C, recommended by 


committee on committees to the council. 


Asterisks designate persons newly appointed or elected. Numbers in parentheses indicate number of years the member 


will serve on the committee, as of August 1, 1956. 


I. STANDING COMMITTEES 


The committees below are grouped together as standing committees because they are concerned with the ongoing 


business of the Association. 


Awards (C) 


Ruth M. Leverton (2), Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, 
* Chairman 

Margaret Eppright (2), University of Texas, Austin 12 

*Helen Hunscher (3), Western Reserve Uuiversity, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio 

Carey D. Miller (2), Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 

*Janice M. Smith (3), University of Illinois, Urbana 
1310 Grandview Drive, Champaign, Illinois t 

Mrs. Eva Donelson Wilson (1), Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park 


Budget, Advisory on (EB-BL) 


*Mrs. Eleanor O. Barnes (2), Treasurer of the Association, 
* Chairman 

*Beulah V. Gillaspie (2), President of the Association 

*Mrs. Edna Kraft James (1), A Vice-President 

*Mrs. Dora S. Lewis (3), A Past President 

Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mount, Business Manager 


College Clubs, Advisory on (EB-BL) 


Elizabeth W. Ellett (2), Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, *Chairman 

*Rhoda Foss (2), Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley 

*Gladys Gilbert (3), Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville 

*Margaret Raffington (3), Kansas State College, Manhattan 


Committees (EB-BL) 


*Irene E. McDermott (1), Board of Public Education, 341 
South Bellefield Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, 
*Chairman 

Mrs. Agnes G. Barry (1), Edison High School, 275 Terraine 
Street, San Jose 11, California 
167 South Fourteenth Street, San Jose 12, Californiat 

Winifred Eastwood (3), Extension Service, University of 
Massachusetts, Skinner Hall, Amherst 

*Helen M. Hallbert (3), General Mills, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 

Mrs, Ruth M. Laws (1), State Department of Public In- 
struction, Dover, Delaware 


(Continued in column 2) 


Committees (continued) 


Margaret Ritchie (2), University of Idaho, Moscow 

Blanche Tansil (2), University of Mississippi, University 

Inez Wallace (2), State Department of Education, 219 
State Office Building, Atlanta, Georgia 

*Beulah V. Gillaspie, President of the Association 

*Elizabeth Dyar, A Vice-President 


Constitution and Bylaws (C) 


Mrs. Rosa H. Loving (2), State Department of Education, 
Richmond 16, Virginia, Chairman 

Mercedes A. Bates (2), Advertising Food Consultant, 6057 
Melrose Avenue, Hollywood 38, California 

Alma Bentley (2), State Department of Education, Wade 
Hampton Office Building, Columbia, South Carolina 

Ruth Bumpas (1), University of Wyoming, Agriculture 
Building, Laramie 

*Lydia Cooley (3), Home Economics Department, Procter 
and Gamble Company, Cincinnati 17, Ohio 

Kathleen Rhodes (2), New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

*Lela A. Tomlinson (3), State Department of Education, 
State Capitol, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Elections (C-BL) 


Mrs. E. Irving Manger (1), 810 Chalfonte Drive, Alex- 
andria, Virginia, *Chairman 

*May Turner (2), Park Hampshire Apartments, 1913 Fox 
Street, Hyattsville, Maryland, *Vice-Chairman 


Federal Research Related to Home Economics 
(EB or P) 


*Ruth L. Bonde (3), Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, °Chairman 

*Mrs. Luise K. Addiss (3), Community Service Society, 
105 East 22d Street, New York 10, New York 

*Mrs. Kathryn V. Burns (3), Extension Service, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 

*Helen Canoyer (3), New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

*Jessie Harris (3), University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

*Grace Henderson (3), Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park 

*Helen R. LeBaron (3), Iowa State College, Ames 

*Lelia Massey (3), Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 

*Beulah V. Gillaspie, President of the Association 

*Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary 
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Fellowship Awards (C) 


Frances S. Goldsmith (2), University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, *Chairman 

*Mrs. Elizabeth W. Crandall (3), University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston (liaison with Omicron Nu) 

Julia I. Dalrymple (2), University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Ellen LeNoir (1), Louisiana State University Extension 
Service, University Station, Baton Rouge 3 

*Ruth D. Noer (3), West Virginia University, Morgantown 

Frances O. Van Duyne (2), University of Illinois, Urbana 


Membership Credentials (EB-BL) 


*Elizabeth Dyar (1), Colorado A & M College, Fort Col- 
lins, *Chairman 

*Marion L. Cronan (2), Public Schools of Brookline, 115 
Greenough St., Brookline 46, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Herbert (2), McCall's Magazine, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 

*Ethel M. Leh (2), South Orange Junior High School, 
Ridgewood Road, South Orange, New Jersey 

*Frances Welch (2), 3700 Ross Street, Dallas, Texas 


Nominating (BL-Elected by Ballot) 


Mrs. Doretta S. Hoffman (1), Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, °Chairman 

*Susan Burson (2), Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti 

Lela O'Toole (1), Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater 
809 West Street, Stillwater, Oklahoma ft 

Ruth Stovall (1), 8 Rosemary Road, Montgomery, Alabama 

*Mrs. Virginia Y. Trotter (2), University of Vermont, Bur- 


lington 


Philosophy and Objectives of Home Economics 
CEB or P) 


*Day Monroe (3), 2311 West 17th Street, Topeka, Kansas, 
*Chairman 

*Mrs. Luise K. Addiss (3), Community Service Society, 
105 East 22d Street, New York 10, New York 

*Beulah I. Coon (3), Home Economics Education Branch, 
Office of Education, DHEW, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Ercel Eppright (3), Iowa State College, Ames 

*Mrs. Regina Frisbie (3), Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan 

*Marjorie M. Heseltine (3), Children’s Bureau, DHEW, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

*Edna A. Hill (3), University of Kansas, Lawrence 

*Mildred N. Jordan (3), Virginia State College, Petersburg 

*Flemmie P. Kittrell (3), Howard University, Washington 
1, D.C. 

*Beatrice Paolucci (3), Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan 

*Dorothy Scott (3), Ohio State University, Columbus 10 

*Frances Scudder (3), Extension Service, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

*Eva Scully (3), State Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, 400 Arizona State Building, Phoenix 

*Irwin Sperry (3), Woman's College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro 

*Beulah V. Gillaspie, President of the Association 


t Preferred mailing address 


COMMITTEES—1956-57 


Program-of-Work (EB-BL) 


Elizabeth J. Lynahan (2), Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois, 
*Chairman (1) 

Verna J. Hitchcock (2), University of Wyoming, Laramie 

Ellen LeNoir (2), Louisiana State University Extension 
Service, University Station, Baton Rouge 3 

*Mrs. Dorothy Siegert Lyle (1), National Institute of Dry- 
cleaning, Inc., 909 Burlington Avenue, Silver Spring, 
Maryland 

*Irene E. McDermott (1), Vice-President 

*Ruth D. Kruger (1), Chairman of the State Presidents’ 
and Councilors’ Unit 

Beulah V. Gillaspie (1), President of the Association 

Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary 


Publications and Advertising, Advisory for (EB-BL) 


Gertrude Humphreys (2), Extension Service, West Virginia 
University, 104 Oglebay Hall, Morgantown, *Chairman 


Policies 


Doris L. Buchanan (1), D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 

*Dena C. Ceder,aist (3), Foods and Nutrition Depart- 
ment, Michigan State University, East Lansing 

*Florence Fallgatter (3), lowa State College, Ames 

Mabel Otteson (2), 705 Whipple Street, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin 

*Beulah V. Gillaspie, President of the Association 

Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary 


Technical 


*Frederica Carleton (3), Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, 
New York 

Jessie V. Coles (1), University of California, Berkeley 4 

Martha Creighton (2), Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Box 
222, Blacksburg 

*Suzanne Davison (3), University of Minnesota, St. Paul 

Dorothy L. Hussemann (1), University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son 

Kathleen McGillicuddy (2), 135 Van Ness Avenue, San 
Francisco 2, California 

T. Faye Mitchell (2), University of Maryland, College Park 
7011 A Fordham Court, College Park, Maryland t 

*Pauline Murrah (3), National Dairy Council, 219 East 
44th Street, New York 17, New York 

Mrs. Mary Brown Patton (1), Ohio State University, Camp- 
bell Hall, Columbus 10 

Catherine J. Personius (1), New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Kathryn Philson (2), Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

*Mrs. Katherine Read (3), Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Dorothy Simmons (2), Institute of Agriculture, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul 

Russell C. Smart (2), University of Rhode Island, Kingston 

Margaret E. Terrell (2), University of Washington, Seattle 
5 

Mrs. Virginia Y. Trotter (2), University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington 

*Beulah D. Westerman (3), Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan 
1429 Laramie Street, Manhattan, Kansas tf 
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Il. ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES 


The committees below are appointed to carry out certain assignments in connection with the annual meeting of the 


Association. 


Local Arrangements for 1957 Annual Meeting 
(EB or P) 
*Mrs. Oscar J. Rotty, 573 S. Clay Avenue, Kirkwood 22, 
Missouri, Co-chairman 
*Mrs. Jesselyn Kuefler, 1420 Silverton, Richmond Heights 
17, Missouri, Co-chairman 


Program for 1957 Annual Meeting (EB or P) 


*Mrs. Edna Kraft James (1), 5706 Walnut Hill Drive, 
Des Moines, Iowa, *Chairman (1) 

*Mrs. Geraldine G. Gardiner (1), 346 Innisfail Drive, Web- 
ster Groves 19, Missouri 

°M. Esther Hill (2), Board of Education, Parkway at 21st 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Ollyne Jeffries (1), Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
411 North 7th Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 

*Mrs. Dorothy Siegert Lyle (1), National Institute of Dry- 
cleaning, Inc., 909 Burlington Avenue, Silver Spring, 
Maryland 

*Margaret Mangel (1), University of Missouri, 110 Gwynn 
Hall, Columbia ' 


(Continued in column 2) 


Program for 1957 Annual Meeting (continued) 

*Mrs. Oscar J. Rotty, 573 S. Clay Avenue, Kirkwood 22, 
Missouri 

*Mrs. Jesselyn Kuefler, 1420 Silverton, Richmond Heights 
- 17, Missouri 

*Irene E. McDermott, A Vice-President 

*Beulah V. Gillaspie, President of the Association 

Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary 


Resolutions at the 1957 Annual Meeting (C) 


Mrs. Zxlema P. Price (2), Alcorn A & M College, Lorman, 
Mississippi, *Chairman 
121 West Oakley Street, Jackson 2, Mississippi t 
Mildred Englander (2), Board of Education, 327 St. Nicho- 
las Avenue, New York, New York 
56 Seventh Avenue, New York 11, New Yorkt 
Beatrice J. Geiger (1), Indiana University, Bloomington 
*Mary F. Shoffner (3), Extension Service, University of 
Delaware, Georgetown 
11 North Race Street, Georgetown, Delaware f 
Mrs. Katharyn Zimmerman (1), 208 Waters Hall, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia 


Ill. PROGRAM COMMITTEES 


The committees below are grouped together because their work is integrated into the work of the state associations 


as well as being keyed to the Association program of work. 
AHEA Health (C) 


Louise Burnette (2), Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Box 
67, Lafayette, °Chairman 

Martha Brill (1), Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Mrs. Lois Burman Earl (1), District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Public Health, 300 Indiana Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 1 

*Floride Moore (3), 216 Peabody Hall, University of 
Georgia, Athens 

Mayme L. Powell (2), Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama 

*Mrs. Elsie Wells Russell (3), Los Angeles City Health 
Department, 111 East First Street, Los Angeles 12, 
California 

*June Stein (3), 1619 East John, Apt. 101, Seattle 2, Wash- 
ington 


AHEA Public Relations (EB or P) 


Mary H. Kimball (2), Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 311 Second 
Street, S.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota, *Chairman 

*Beatrice Donaldson (3), University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son 

Mrs. May Love Gale (1), Tennessee Valley Authority, 717 
Church Street, Nashville 

Anita Gundlach (1), Extension Service, 438 University 
Farm Place, Madison, Wisconsin 

*Frances M. Hettler (3), South Dakota State College, Col- 
lege Station, Brookings 


(Continued in column 2) 


AHEA Public Relations (continued) 


M. Esther Hill (2), Board of Education, Parkway at 2\st 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 

*Marguerite E. Lofink (3), Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Box 928, Lansing 4, Michigan 

Miriam Scholl (2), Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary 

Mrs. Mary Hawkins, Editor of AHEA Publications 


Consumer Interests (C) 


Richard L. D. Morse (2), Department of Family Economics, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, *Chairman 

Mrs. Helen M. Brazner (2), 9532 West Burleigh Street, 
Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 

Vienna Curtiss (2), University of Maryland, College Park, 
1727 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.t 

Lyle Mamer (2), University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

*Lucille Rea (3), Simplicity Pattern Company, 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, New York 

*Dorothy M. Sherrill (3), Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
1000 S. W. Vista Avenue, Apartment 704, Portland, 
Oregont 

Ruth Stovall (2), State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama 

Mrs. Mary T. Swickard (2), Poultry Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 


(Continued on page 585) 


{Preferred mailing address 
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Consumer Interests (continued) 


Mrs. Helen D. Turner (2), Federal Extension Service, 
USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 

Rua Van Horn (2), Home Economics Education Branch, 
Office of Education, DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 


Liaison Members 


*Emma G. Holmes (3), Household Economics Research 
Branch, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mrs. Lucille Williamson (2), New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 


Home Safety Education (C) 


Esther F. Segner (2), Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, *Chairman 

*Frances Champion (3), Room 105, State Department of 
Education, Tallahassee, Florida 

Mrs. Cecile Y. MacInnes (1), Marshall High School, 1313 
Fifth Street, S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

*Sarah Miner (3), Western Illinois State College, Macomb 

Naomi Shank (2), 329 Memorial Union, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames 


International 


Mary L. Collings (2), Extension Service, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., °Chairman 

Marion H. Steele, AHEA Headquarters, 1600 Twentieth 
Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C., Secretary 

Sara Ann Brown (2), West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town 
1121 Louise Avenue, Morgantown, West Virginia} 

Beulah I. Coon (2), Home Economics Education Branch, 
Office of Education, DHEW, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Iris Davenport (2), Farm and Ranch with Southern Agri- 
culturist, Nashville 1, Tennessee (liaison with Phi 
Upsilon Omicron ) 


(Continued in column 2) 


t Preferred mailing address 


COMMITTEES—1956-57 


International (continued) 


Cornelia M. Dunphy (2), Social Security Administration, 
Room 3031, North Building, DHEW, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

*Marilyn Estes (1), 240 Cornelia, Plattsburgh, New York 
(Secretary of College Clubs Section ) 

Julia Faltinson (2), Iowa State College, Ames 

*Mrs. Allie Miller Holley (3), Howard High School, 13th 
& Poplar Streets, Wilmington 1, Delaware 
110 Winchester Place, Wilmington 1, Delaware t 

Mrs. Dora S. Lewis (1), 165 East 60th Street, New York 
22, New York 

Mrs. Mary L. Lowrey (1), Jacksonville State College, Jack- 
sonville, Alabama 
206 West College Street, Jacksonville, Alabama ft 

*Helen S. Mitchell (3), University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst (liaison with Omicron Nu) 

*Mrs. Corinne H. Robinson (3), Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, 32d and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, 
Pennsylvania 

Betty Ruth Joyce, AHEA Field Secretary 


Legislation (C) 


*Mrs. Dorothy Johnson (3), 6205 Twenty-seventh Street, 
North, Arlington, Virginia, *Chairman (2) 
Mrs. Grace Palen (2), 1601 Argonne Place, N.W., Apart- 
ment 505, Washington 9, D. C., *Vice-Chairman 
*Gwen Lam (3), Educational Materials Corporation, 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. Jessie C. Obert (2), Los Angeles County Health 
Department, 241 North Figueroa, Los Angeles 12, 
California 

*Emily B. Person (3), Washington High School, Wash- 
ington, North Carolina 
120 Pierce Street, Washington, North Carolinat 

Mrs. M. Virginia Rodgers (2), 5721 Little Falls Road, 
Arlington 7, Virginia 

Mrs. Alice Feike Wieman (2), 10819 S. W. Capitol High- 
way, Portland 19, Oregon 

*Grace E. Woodward (3), Springfield Township School 
District, 1801 Paper Mill Road, Philadelphia 18, 


Pennsylvania 


IV. AFFILIATIONS (EB or P) 


The AHEA is affiliated with the following groups: 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 


( Affiliation without representation ) 


American Council on Education 


Grace M. Henderson (2), Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, * Representative 

*Selma Lippeatt (3), Home Economics Education Branch, 
Office of Education, DHEW, Washington 25, D. C., 
Alternate 


American Public Welfare Association 


Eleanore T. Lurry (1), Department of Welfare, 250 Church 
Street, New York 13, New York, Representative 

*Helen Brecht (3), Illinois Public Aid Commission, 160 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, Alternate 


American Standards Association, Council and the 
Consumer Standards Board 


Mrs. Lucille Williamson (2), New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, Repre- 
sentative 

Anna S. Fisher (2), McCall's Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York 

*Beth Peterson (3), DuPont Company, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware 
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Council of National Organizations 
of the Adult Education Association of the United States 


Eunice Heywood (2), Federal Extension Service, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

*Margaret Alexander (3), Home Economics Education 
Branch, Office of Education, DHEW, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Educational Press Association of America 
Mrs. Mary Hawkins, AHEA Headquarters 


Fédération internationale de Enseignement ménager 


Rua Van Horn (1), Office of Education, DHEW, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., Chairman 

*Marie Mount (3), University of Maryland, College Park 

Mrs. Zelta F. Rodenwold (1), Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 


National Association of Exhibit Managers 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mount, AHEA Headquarters 


National Conference on Social Welfare 


Mrs. Gertrude Lotwin (2), State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, 148 West State Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey, Representative 

“Mrs. Jeannette W. Sturmer (3), State Department of 
Welfare, State Office Building, Hartford 15, Connecti- 
cut, Alternate 


National Council on Family Relations 


Marietta Henderson (1), Hood College, Frederick, Mary- 
land, * Representative 

Sara E. Blackwell (3), 107 Cayuga Heights Road, Ithaca, 
New York 


September 1956 


National Health Council 


Isabel T. Noble (1), St. Paul Campus, University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, Representative 

G. Dorothy Williams (1), New York City Department of 
Health, 125 Worth Street, New York 13, New York, 
Delegate 


National Office Management Association 
Mrs. Ann Driscoll, AHEA Headquarters 


Participation of the United States in the 
FAO of the United Nations 


Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary, Adviser 


United States Committee for United Nations 


Mrs. Mary Hawkins, AHEA Headquarters 


Washington Trade Association Executives 


Mrs, Elizabeth Mount, AHEA Headquarters 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 


Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, AHEA Headquarters, Delegate 

Mrs. E. Irving Manger, 810 Chalfonte Drive, Alexandria, 
Virginia, * Alternate 

*Mrs. Dorothy Johnson, 6205 - 27th Street, North Arling- 
ton, Virginia 

*Mrs. Grace H. Palen, 1601 Argonne Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 

Mildred Horton, Executive Secretary 


V. CO-OPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS (EB or P) 


The Association co-operates with the following organizations through joint committees, official representatives of the 
Association or its subdivisions, or informally by staff contacts and occasional reports in the JouRNAL. 


Co-ordinating Council of the Elementary, Secondary, 

and Adult Education Section of AHEA, the Home Eco- 

nomics Division of AVA, and the Home Economics 
Department of NEA 


*Susan M. Burson (3), Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti 

*L. Belle Pollard (2), St. Louis Public Schools, 911 Locust 
Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Future Homemakers of America, Advisory Board of the 


*Mrs. Marion S. Barclay (3), Hillsborough County Schools, 
P. O. Box 3408, Tampa, Florida, (Representative of 
the section of elementary, secondary, and adult edu- 
cation ) 

Betty Ruth Joyce, Field Secretary 


School Lunch 
Joint Committee of AHEA, ADA, and ASFSI on 


*Mildred Bonnell (3), Bevier Hall, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 

Mildred M. Reynolds (1), Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana 

*Katherine Wisely (3), Hotel Wellington, 7th Avenue and 
55th Street, New York 19, New York 


In addition to the above, the Association co-operates with 
the (1) Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, (2) Civil Defense Administration, (3) National 
Safety Council, and (4) government agencies with related 
interests. 
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Basic Nursing. By HeLen Z. Gut, R.N. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1955, 749 pp., $4.50. 
This book presents the newest trends in practical 

nursing and describes how the practical nurse is 

of increasing importance in the medical care field. 

It defines the role of the practical nurse in relation 

to other personnel in a very concise manner. It 

explains the changing position of the practical 
nurse, who is being well trained for her position 
on the team. 

The procedures and practices of the trained prac- 
tical nurse are well explained, and the reasons are 
given in an understanding way. Basic Nursing 
could be used as reference and guide for practical 
nurses in any hospital. 

This book contains basic information on anatomy, 
physiology, nutrition, and drugs. It also considers 
care of the patient as an individual and how this 
consideration is important in giving adequate nurs- 
ing and care. 

The summary at the end of each chapter is well 
done and would make teaching easier because it 
could be adapted to each situation. 

There are excellent illustrations and charts which 
add a great deal to the ease with which the 
book is read. The glossary could be used many 
times by every practical nurse.—MARTHA BRILL, 
Kansas Extension Service. 


Good Housekeeping’s Guide to Successful Home- 
making. Compiled by the editors of Good 
Housekeeping. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 1956, 320 pp., text edition $4.50. 
This book is a complete, comprehensive, up-to- 

the-minute guide to efficient and rewarding home- 

making—a big, beautifully printed and illustrated 
volume that home economics students will find 
invaluable. 

Practically all the material comes from the pages 
of Good Housekeeping. It has been selected and 
brought up to date by the editors of that magazine. 
It covers all phases of homemaking as reflected in 
the needs, tastes, and income of the typical Ameri- 
can family. 

Included in the text are tables of measures and 
equivalents and vitamin, calorie, and weight charts 
for handy reference. Almost every page contains 


either photographs, explanatory drawings, or how- 
to diagrams. 

This book contains practical and basic infor- 
mation on how to decorate the home; choose fur- 
niture, floor coverings, draperies, and lighting 
fixtures; grow house plants; and arrange flowers. 

Other discussions explain how to clean and care 
for the house and all its time-saving machinery; 
organize a kitchen and choose the equipment that 
goes into it; buy, store, and prepare food and main- 
tain a healthful diet; arrange an attractive table; 
carve meats and serve wine; buy and care for the 
family wardrobe; sew and do needlework; make 
home repairs and save money on professional out- 
side help; as well as how to organize a work plan 
that really works. 

In reality this book could be a homemaker’s 
encyclopedia.—Crysro. Tensorc, Arkansas Exten- 
sion Service. 


Remarriage: A Study of Marriage. By Jessie 
Bernarp. New York: The Dryden Press, Pub- 
lishers, 1956, 372 pp., $3.75. 

This volume is designed for use as a supplemental 
text for the beginning college level course in mar- 
riage and the family and as a text for a second 
course in the same field. 

This reviewer believes that, besides its potential 
use as a text, Remarriage will be equally valuable 
to the family life specialist (whether teacher, re- 
searcher, or counselor) as a synthesis of what we 
know scientifically about remarriage. The volume 
is in reality much more than this, for it presents the 
data from an original study of remarriage made by 
its author. 

One of the volume’s outstanding features is the 
discussion of remarriage in terms of its implications 
for (1) personality theory, (2) the prediction of 
marital success, (3) social-class theory, and (4) the 
study of the nature of marriage and family living 
in general. 

Teachers and counselors may obtain considerable 
aid for their work from the chapters on “Courtship 
in Remarriage” and on achieving marital solidarity 
in remarriages with and without children. 

One of the four appendices contains an excellent 
discussion of the methodology used to obtain and 
analyze the material on the 2,009 cases of re- 
marriage which provided the data for the research 
aspects of the volume. The other appendices deal 
with (1) the variables found to be associated with 
reported success in remarriage, and (2) statistical 
comparison of the characteristics of the successful 
and unsuccessful remarried woman. The volume 
is indexed and the chapters are well subheaded for 
easy reading —THeopore B. JoHANNIS, JR., Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 
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My Sixty Years with Rural Youth. By T. A. 
Erickson with the assistance of ANNA NortH 
Corr. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1956, 162 pp., $2.75. 

This book is based on the life and experiences 
of the author. He traces his life from a farm boy 
in Minnesota to his position as state 4-H leader, 
his retirement, and present position. The book was 
written at the suggestion of the officials of General 
Mills, who felt that the story of “such experiences 
with past generations might help to spur today’s 
young people to further achievement.” 

The story is written in popular style with a charm 
and clearness which holds one’s interest through- 
out. Since it is the story of one life woven around 
the growth of the 4-H movement in Minnesota 
it is hard to compare with other books. I felt that 
it would be of most value to those in the Midwest 
since 4-H Club work is administered differently in 
each state. For the organization and administra- 
tion of the entire club program, there are other 
books more informative. 

One gets a very warm feeling toward the author 
and his sincere interest in young people. I believe 
adult volunteer 4-H leaders can gain a philosophy 
and insight in the value of the program as a 
whole by reading this book. It is a book I would 


recommend for new members in the Extension 


Service family to help them really understand the 
value of 4-H Club work to the young people of 
today. 

The book has a pleasing format, a good index, 
and interesting pictures.—CaroLyn E. Lyon, Penn- 
sylvania State University. 


The Teacher and the Child: Personal Interaction 
in the Classroom. By Ciark E. Moustakas. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1956, 265 pp., $4.50. 

This book deals with a timely, yet difficult, sub- 
ject to communicate to others. Mr. Moustakas, who 
is associated with the Merrill-Palmer School in 
Detroit, urges teachers to recognize the meaning 
of experiences for each individual child and to 
accept the child’s values as completely as possible. 
He feels that “It is not possible to accept the child 
and at the same time reject his values and ideas.” 
Through the right kind of relationships in the 
classroom, he believes, teachers become more effec- 
tive and children come closer to realizing their 
potentialities. 

A major part of the book presents illustrations 
and conclusions drawn from the experience of 92 
elementary and high school teachers from four 
school systems in Michigan. The participating 
teachers, who had special preparation for this work, 
kept careful notes or made tape recordings to 
emphasize classroom relationships and ways of 
“assisting children to be free from threat and 
insecurity and to grow in their own way.” 


September 1956 


In presenting the case studies, Mr. Moustakas 
endeavors to help teachers to understand the mean- 
ing of the child’s behavior in terms of the child’s 
own self. A variety of situations are used to reveal 
the expressions of children in the elementary school 
and of seniors in high school. Several illustrative 
papers written by high school seniors toward the 
end of the semester's study of human relationships 
showed remarkable insight and growth in self- 
understanding. This reviewer regrets that descrip- 
tions from the junior high school grades and the 
early years of high school were not included. 

Among the significant contributions of this book 
are the reviews of literature and the bibliographies 
contained in the first three chapters. Another in- 
teresting contribution of the book is the manner 
in which photographs have been used to illustrate 
the mental hygiene approach in the classroom. Be- 
low each picture is a brief description of the 
activity. In some instances, an interpretation of 
the children’s behavior and the teacher’s method 
of dealing with the situation are presented. 

Home economists who work with people in any 
of the professional areas might receive from parts 
of this book help in understanding human relation- 
ships and a challenge to explore their relationships 
with others. Educators might find certain of the 
case studies provocative for use in group discus- 
sions with students or parents.—Oxtve A. HALL, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


Child Growth and Development. By EvizaBeTH 
B. Hurvocx. Second Edition. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956, 384 pp., 
$3.80. 

I have read Dr. Hurlock’s revised edition with 
a great deal of interest, since any new information 
on infant and early child development is of special 
concern to me. The book seems well suited to the 
high school level. The new section on baby sitting 
is especially fine. The wording is simple, practical, 
and easy to understand. 

It is gratifying to see that two sections especially 
have been rewritten and revised: one, on the child 
and his emotions, and the other, on toilet training. 
It is understandable that an author, dealing with 
such currently changing subject matter as child 
care and training, cannot possibly cover adequately 
everything of interest; but some practical informa- 
tion on self-regulation feeding methods, new types 
of silver and feeding spoons for infants, as well as 
better styled clothing for the toddler (for example, 
no loose straps over the shoulders) was not in- 
cluded. This information might prove more per- 
tinent than some of the other changes that have 
been made in the text. 

The addition of book and pamphlet lists planned 
for students, as well as the book lists for teachers 
and visual aid information, will prove helpful.— 
Lea C. Masters, University of Alabama. 





GENERAL 

Catherine T. Dennis, AHEA’s 
1954-56 president and state super- 
visor of homemaking education in the 
North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction, received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws at the Sixty- 
fourth Annual Commencement of the 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina on June 3. Her cita- 
tion read, in part: “Daughter of old 
Virginia and graduate of the College 
of William and Mary, you have 
brought to your adopted State the 
dedicated spirit of the true profes- 
sional combined with a vision for all 
that Home Economics can mean for 
better home and family living for 
North Carolina now and in genera- 
tions yet to come . . . what you have 


done for our State has earned the en- 
during gratitude of our people from 


the mountains to the Outer Banks.” . . . 

Marie A. Dye, AHEA’s 1948-50 
president, retired as dean of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Michigan 
State University on August 31. Now 
on a year’s sabbatical leave, she ex- 
pects to do some traveling but will 
continue to make East Lansing her 
home. A member of the staff since 
1922, Dr. Dye became dean in 1929. 
At that time she departmentalized the 
School of Home Economics, and, 
although serving as dean, continued as 
head of the foods and nutrition de- 
partment for several years. Dr. 
Thelma Porter succeeded Dr. Dye 
as dean on September 1. Professor 
and head of home economics at the 
University of Chicago since 1944, Dr. 
Porter was a member of the staff 
of Michigan State University (her 
alma mater) from 1939 to 1944 and 
previously was on the staff of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. She re- 
ceived her M.A. degree from the 
University of California and her Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago. 

Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, AHEA’s 
1944-46 president and head of the 
home economics department at Hun- 
ter College, was named the “AWA 
Woman-of-the-Month for April” by 
the American Woman’s Association for 
her leadership in the fields of home 


economics and education administra- 
tion. She was further honored by the 
Association at a reception-tea on 
April 30 at the Barclay, 111 East 
48th Street, New York City. 

Dorothy Leahy, professor of home 
economics at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and 1954-56 
chairman of the colleges and univer- 
sities section of the AHEA, has been 
appointed editorial adviser in home 
economics for Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, Inc. She is “the first woman in 
home economics to hold this position 
and one of the few women ever ap- 
pointed to this advisory board.” 

Lt. Col. Helen M. Davis is the 
new chief of the dietitian section of 
the Army Medical Specialist Corps. 
She reported for duty in the Office of 
the Surgeon General in Washington, 
D. C., on July 16 and was promoted 
to her temporary rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel. Her most recent assignment 
was as chief of the food service 
division at Tripler Army Hospital, 
Hawaii. She succeeds Lieutenant 
Colonel Hilda M. Lovett, who com- 
pleted her four-year statutory ap- 
pointment in July and is now at 
Walter Reed Army Hospital as chief 
of the food service division. 

Initiated as national honorary 
members of Phi Upsilon Omicron at 
the fraternity’s Nineteenth Biennial 
Conclave at the Pennsylvania State 
University from June 20 to 22 were 
Marjorie M. Heseltine, chief of the 
nutrition section of the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Janette 
Kelley, director of the home service 
department of General Mills, Inc.; and 
Hazel K. Stiebeling, director of 
home economics research, Agricultural 
Research Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mrs. Ava Milam Clark, dean of 
the School of Home Economics at 
Oregon State College from 1917 to 
1950, was honored as Oregon's First 
Home Economist of the Year at a 
banquet held during the convention of 
the Oregon Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Gearhart from April 20 to 22. 
From 1922 to 1948, Mrs. Clark had 
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four assignments in China, Japan, 
Korea, and the Philippines, where she 
served as home economics consultant 
to several Christian colleges, and she 
was the first home economist to be 
appointed by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions in its technical assistance pro- 
gram to the governments of Syria 
and Iraq. 

Mrs. Frances Kerley, homemak- 
ing supervisor in the public schools 
of Kansas City, Missouri, was AHEA’s 
official representative at the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Robert Long as the 
seventh president of Park College, 
Parkville, Missouri, on April 11. 

New York Home Economists in 
Business who attended the group's 
June 11 meeting—an Espresso Party 
aboard the Italian Lines S. S. Andrea 
Doria—were especially shocked by the 
tragic news of the ship’s collision on 
July 25. Guests of honor at the party 
were Lucia Albanese and Vivian Della 
Chiesa, Metropolitan Opera stars. 
After a tour of the ship, guests were 
received in the first-class main lounge 
by Captain Piero Calamai, Mrs. Carol 
Brock of Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine, and Mrs. Martha Tupper of 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mary Rekahr, AHEA’s 1954-56 
treasurer and head of the department 
of home administration at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut since 1953, 
went to Turkey in July to help estab- 
lish training courses such as those in 
land-grant institutions in the United 
States. Her assignment, under a Uni- 
versity of Nebraska—International Co- 
operation Administration Contract, 
will include helping to organize a new 
home economics department at An- 
kara University—the first home eco- 
nomics training program on _ the 
college level to be established in 
Turkey. She also will aid in the 
building of a new university at 
Erzurum in Eastern Turkey. Prior to 
1953, Miss Rokahr was assistant to 
the chief in the division of home eco- 
nomics programs in the U. S. Exten- 
sion Service and had served also in 
the Extension Service in Nebraska 
and Wyoming. 

Faith Fenton, while on sabbatical 
leave from Cornell University, had a 
4-month Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation assignment last spring in Egypt 
to assist in the establishment of a 
home economics course at the Uni- 
versity of Cairo. 
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New Teaching Kit presents easy 


Stir-N-Roll method for pie crust 


FREE from Wesson Oil—Complete guide 
to flaky, tender pie making with liquid shortening 


Beautiful wall chart shows wide va- 


; ‘ M4 riety of ways flaky Stir-N-Roll pie 

lamour dishes with =i i= pastry crust adds to the pleasure of good 
; meals. Front of chart is in full color, 

; picturing the use of pie crust in 


MAIN DISH, DESSERT OR APPETIZER main dishes, desserts and appetizers. 
THRIFTY AND EASY WITH THE SHORTENING YOU POUR 


SUCCESTED VENY 


Order now for your 
Fall baking lessons 


Write: Wesson Oil People, 210 Baronne Street 
New Orleans, La. 


A special blessing to your beginners, Stir-N-Roll pie 
crust eliminates sc many of the steps that mean 
risk of failure. With Wesson Oil as liquid shortening, 
measuring is easy and accurate. There’s no guessing 
about liquid, you use an exact amount of milk. No 
cutting in shortening. Wesson stirs in instantly. 
Delicate Wesson Oil keeps its purity at high pie- 
baking temperatures, so even your “‘first-timers’’ make 
pie crust with delicate home-baked flavor. With the 
help of Wesson’s new classroom materials— teach pie 
crust, for today’s generation, this modern way with 
liquid shortening. 


The only one you need for 
Frying, Baking, and for Salads too 


Wesson Oil 


Copyright 1956, Wesson Oi] and Snowdrift Sales Company 


Back of chart shows simple liquid 
shortening method for mixing and 
rolling pie crust; illustrates ease of 
centering pastry in pan and gives 
step-by-step directions for fluting 
and sealing. 


Pie crust you Stir and roll 


Teachers’ Manual outlines interesting 
class demonstration on Stir-N-Roll 
pie making, suggests work plan, 
gives comparison of pastry methods, 
shows methods of scoring finished 
pastry, includes recipes and menus 
appealing to future home-makers. 


4-page students’ leaflet, planned for 
special interest to teens and available 
in quantities for your classes, in- 
cludes method pictures for Stir-N- 
Roll pie crust, recipes for double 
and single crust, fillings your teen- 
agers will enjoy. 
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Mrs. Vivian Briggs is on leave as 
extension specialist in family life at 
Kansas State College to do research 
and teach this academic year at the 
Beirut College for Women in Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

Theedora E. Bryce, AHEA’s 
1944-45 Canadian international schol- 
arship student at Cornell University, 
joined the staff of the Regina Physical 
Restoration Center, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, on August | as an occu- 
pational therapist. The Center is 
under the Saskatchewan Department 
of Public Health. 

Inger-Marie Pedersen, AHEA’s 
1954-55 Helen W. Atwater fellow 
from Denmark at Florida State Uni- 
versity, arrived in Ubol, Thailand, on 
May 4 to begin a one-year teaching 
assignment at the Thailand UNESCO 
Fundamental Education Centre. 

Mrs. Pramila Pandit Barooah, 
AHEA’s 1945-46 student from India 
at Oregon State College, wrote re- 
cently from New Delhi that in addition 
to homemaking activities for her hus- 
band and two children she has been 
working with vagrant children who 
are taught various crafts in “Contact 
Clubs” and later brought to a resi- 
dence called ““Bal Sayhog,’ which 
gives them a definite future.” She 
also has been working in the home 
economics program of the Higher 
Secondary School Board and Delhi 
University and, at the time of writing, 
expected later to give a series of 
lectures to extension workers. 

Representatives of 18 countries 
were scheduled to speak at the See- 
ond International Congress on 
Dietetics, September 10 to 14 in 
Rome, Italy. 

Mrs. Winifred Howard Erickson of 
Ancker Hospital, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
president of the American Dietetic 
Association, was its official representa- 
tive. 

Margaret A. Ohlson of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, chairman of the 
interim committee for the Congress, 
was scheduled to extend greetings at 
the opening session. Other Americans 
scheduled on the program included 
Charlotte Young of Cornell University 
to share in a symposium on obesity; 
Alice H. Smith of the Michigan De- 
partment of Health to speak on the 
“Educational and Social Aspects of 
Malnutrition in Relation to Tubercu- 
losis”; E. Neige Todhunter of the 
University of Alabama to participate 
in the session on “The Contribution of 
the Dietetic Profession to Better Nu- 


NEWS NOTES 


trition”; Elda Robb of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations in Rome to discuss 
“Teaching Nutrition through Available 
Personnel”; and Alta B. Atkinson of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity to lead a panel on “Principles of 
Planning and Management in the 
Production of Nutritious Meals for 
Groups of People.” 

Theodora F.S.M. van Schaik, presi- 
dent of the Netherlands Dietetic 
Association and AHEA’s 1950-51 
Omicron Nu student at Michigan State 
University, was a member both of 
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the interim committee and of the pro- 
gram-planning committee. She was 
scheduled to present a demonstration 
with educational materials at the sec- 
tion program on “The Flexibility of 
Methods and Approaches in Teaching 
Better Nutrition.” On this same pro- 
gram Nomiki Tsoukala, in charge of 
the home economics extension pro- 
gram for the Ministry of Agriculture 
in Greece and 1950-52 AHEA inter- 
national scholarship student at Win- 
throp College and the University of 
Tennessee, was scheduled to discuss 
educational activities in Greece. 
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EQUIPMENT 





Home Economists a 


and School Administrators 


HOMEMAKING CLASSROOMS” 


‘VALUABLE WEW 
PLANNING AND 


GUIDE Jeee/ 


School Administrators 


.-.all who take part 


in the planning of school homemaking classrooms will want to make 
use of this valuable planning and equipment guide. 32 pages 

filled with pictures, ideas and plans for the homemaking classroom. 
Prepared by a recognized leader in the field of steel kitchen and 


school casework manufacture. Free on request to Home Economists 


For your free copy of “PLANNING 


write on your letterhead to 


St. Charles Manufacturing Co., Dept. $-60, St. Charles, III. 

















COSTUMES 
AND STYLES 


The Evolution of Fashion from 
Early Egypt to the Present 


HENNY HARALD HANSEN 


Text and superbly reproduced illustra- 
tions (700 figures in full color, adapted 
from the work of famous artists; 48 in 
black-and-white) show  style-progress 
from the early Egyptians to today; 
clarify the similarities within a period, 
the marked differences between style 
eras. An unequalled, invaluable ready- 
reference for home economists and all 
engaged in the fields of fashion, design, 
art, advertising, the theatre and TV. 
“Truly beautiful. The best and most 
valuable book of its type that has ever 
been done.”—Marihelen McDuff, Public 
Relations Director, Neiman-Marcus, 
Dallas. A magnificent value ot $5.95 





FRENCH HOME COOKING 


Claire de Pratz 

Completely revised by Pommy Lingafelt 

o—, on Wine by Jeanne Owen, Exec. 
ine and Food Society 


Over 850 reesred recipes of Franch fom 
— hors an ane soup, Fn ges 


ni, ~~ oe, qetables, 
sistant duroid Kee bia $3.50 

STOP DIETING! START LOSING! 

Ruth West 


Diet.” $2.95 


A “how-to” book for the beginner 
SEW EASY! 

For the Young Beginner 

Peggy Hoffman 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 4th Ave., New York 10 
Send and bill, at school discount, copies 
as ordered: 
——cCostumes & Styles $5.95 
——French Home Cooking $3.50 
——Stop Dieting! Start Losing! $2.95 
——Sew Easy! $2.75 
(Send books checked on approval) 
Name.. 
Address 
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Each year the United States 
Committee for UNICEF prepares 
a kit containing stories, posters, and 
brochures telling of the work of 
UNICEF, the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund. This kit also contains a 
manual describing child life in five 
countries where our world neighbors 
live. The five countries presented in 
the 1956 kit are Japan, Peru, Por- 
tugal, Turkey, and the Belgian Congo. 
You will find, in the 35-page manual, 
songs and stories of these countries, 
as well as descriptions of dances, 
handcrafts, flags, and supplementary 
material which is available. There 
are also three pages of recipes. The 
entire kit may be obtained for $1 
from UNICEF, United Nations, New 
York, N. Y. 


Let’s Get Our Schools Ready 
Now!, a booklet issued by the Na- 
tional Citizens Council for Better 
Schools, describes the work of that 
organization and may be obtained free 
of charge by writing to the Council 
at 9 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. This organization has set two 
initial goals for itself—to help arouse 
widespread interest in education 
throughout the United States and to 
provide state and local school im- 
provement groups with information 
helpful in the solution of their local 
school problems. The Council also 
publishes a newspaper (a sample copy 
of which will be furnished upon re- 
quest to the Council) called Better 
Schools, available by subscription for 
$1 per year. 


“For years the average age at the 
time of first marriage has been de- 
clining. The average age for women 
has dropped from 22.0 years in 1890 
to 20.4 years in 1951; for men, from 
26.1 years to 22.6 years.” This is a 
quote from Lester A. Kirkendall’s 
Too Young to Marry?, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 236. In this 28-page 
pamphlet, Dr. Kirkendall gives rea- 
sons why he believes this trend has 
taken place, discusses pros and cons 
of early marriage, and lists “go slow” 
signs which he feels are worth noting. 
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Available for 25 cents from Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


For many of us, a “must” on our 
reference shelf is “Workers in Sub- 
jects Pertaining to Agriculture in 
Land-Grant Colleges and Experiment 
Stations,” published by the Agricul- 
tural Research Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
1955-56 edition is now available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 60 cents. 


For those planning to enroll for 
second semester student personnel and 
guidance courses, “Course Offerings 
in Guidance and Student Personnel 
Work Summer 1956 and Academic 
Year 1956-57,” issued by the Office of 
Education of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, might 
be a handy reference. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for 55 cents. 


Home economists working with de- 
tergents, particularly those just enter- 
ing the field, should find Biblio- 
graphical Abstracts on Redeposition 
of Soil on Cotton Fabrice of benefit 
in their work. This 30-page booklet 
contains a review of the literature on 
the theory and practice of redeposition 
methods, followed by a bibliography 
of which the review is a consolidation. 
The bibliography itself contains 171 
entries covering the period 1909 to 
1953. Copies of this booklet may be 
purchased from the American Society 
for Testing Materials, 1916 Race 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania, 
at $1 each. 


Building Research Institute has 
announced the publication of seven 
reports of studies performed for the 
Federal Housing Administration by 
Building Research Advisory Board 
special advisory committees. Two of 
these may be of interest to our 
readers—“Effect of Automatic Se- 
quence Clothes Washing Machines 
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on Individual Sewage Disposal Sys- 
tems” and “Performance Character- 
istics of Domestic Water-heating 
Equipment.” These may be ordered 
from Building Research Institute, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D. C. Unit price of each is $1.50. 


A second supplement to Motion 
Pictures on Child Life has been 
issued by the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Supplement No. 2 brings 
the original listing of 16mm films 
issued in 1952 and Supplement No. 
1 issued in 1954 up to date. Films 
included in this supplement are for 
adults, not for children. Enough de- 
tail about the subject matter is given 
in the annotation of each film so that 
you can tell which ones you wish to 
preview. Copies of Supplement No. 2 
may be purchased through the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., for 15 cents each. 


The National Conference on Inter- 
national Economic and Social Devel- 
opment, which sponsored a one-day 
conference in the spring on The For- 
ward Look in Technical and Eco- 
nomic Development, has published 
a report of that conference. This 32- 
page report contains excerpts from 
speeches by Assistant Secretary of 
State Francis Wilcox, Senator Ralph 
E. Flanders, and others. Copies are 
available free to schools and libraries, 
5 copies for $1 to others, from Na- 
tional Conference on International 
Economic and Social Development, 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


A report called The Skilled Work 
Force of the United States has been 
issued by the U. S. Department of 
Labor to help focus public attention 
on the need to raise the work skills of 
the nation. The 32-page illustrated 
pamphlet briefly describes the major 
skilled occupations and their place in 
the nation’s work force, ways in which 
people acquire skills, shortages of 
skilled workers, relation of education 
to acquisition of skill, relation of skill 
to unemployment, effects of automa- 
tion on skill, relationship between mili- 
tary and civilian skills of members of 
the armed services reserves, and the 
importance of skills to the foreign as- 
sistance programs of the United 
States. Individual copies of the report 


FROM THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


may be obtained free of charge, as 
long as the limited supply lasts, from 
the U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.; quantity orders may 
be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price 20 cents each. 


Coming of Age: Problems of 
Teen-Agers, a 28-page pamphlet by 
Paul H. Landis, was issued late last 
spring by Public Affairs Committee, 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. Teen-agers will enjoy reading 
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this little pamphlet and will un- 
doubtedly find it both comforting and 
educational. Available from the above 
address, 25 cents. 


Several training skits for civil de- 
fense family action make up a news- 
letter, “By, For, and About Women in 
Civil Defense,” issued by Mrs. Jean 
Wood Fuller, director of women’s 
activities, Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
One skit portrays the method by 
which a family might handle the prob- 
lem of being prepared—without caus- 








Free! 10 Food Films in Color 


Scene from “Quick Meals from 
the Freerer’’, newest Armour food 
film in full color and sound. 


Armour and Company offers you 
free, for your Home Economics 
classes, ten sound films in color, so 
useful in substituting for or sup- 
plementing actual demonstrations. 


The newest film, “Quick Meals 
from the Freezer’’, emphasizes 
modern methods of meal prepara- 
tion. It features the great variety 
of frozen foods available today. A 
typical family is shown in several 
meal situations ...a TV Sunday 
supper, a teen-age do-it-yourself 
party, a committee luncheon meet- 


Helps you integrate films with lessons and class 
projects. Includes order blank for films. Write 
—Consumer Service, Dept. A, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago 9, Ill. 


to Help 
You Plan 


Your Courses 


ing, a bachelor supper and a com- 
pany dinner. The film shows how 
new flash-frozen meats in com- 
bination with other frozen foods 
provide availability, variety, con- 
venience and fine quality. 


e Quick Meals from the Freezer 
@ Let's Talk Turkey 

e Festival of Cheese Recipes 

e ABC's of Beef Cookery 

e Better Bacon 

e Can You Carve? 

e Spring Chicken Year ‘Round 
e Easy as Pie 

e Margarine Makes Good 

e Your Frankfurter Favorites 


These films free aiso to Women's 
Clubs and Adult Education Groups 


[ARMOUR) 








Consumer Service 
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FACING A JOB WITH NO FUTURE? 


Investigate our opportunities in 


©® TEST KITCHEN, expanding chain of restaurants, 
eastern seaboard, big future $6000 to $8000 


@ EXCLUSIVE CLUB, food service and club manage- 


ment, meals, 1 month's vacation $6500 


© FOOD PRODUCTION, excellent positions 
Available in all locations $8000 to $12,000 


® TEACHING, college, all areas, all locations 
salaries open to $8000 


Register now and get full details 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
138 North Twelfth Street Lincoln, Nebraska 
30 Years Placement Experience 


| PRACTICAL =z 
Alps 


O° _maki a 
better home "7% 


FREEZER PAPER - SHELF PAPER ae 


{= MRS. HAYWARD'S DUSTING PAPER 
oy BAKING CUPS \ 
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How times have changed THE KVP COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


It’s a far cry from mother’s day when young girls were 
“shielded” from facts. Today's fortunate students in 
thousands of schools across the country receive — 
courses in every aspect of personal hygiene including in 9 AH FA’S 
a discussion of internal sanitary protection—a subject Ae 
which vitally interests young students. OW 

To help teachers round out their courses, Tampax Hi NEWEST 
offers a valuable kit, with a teacher's guide which in- 
cludes not only highlights of ancient superstitions A) CAREER 
regarding menstruation, but also anatomical charts ( et 
of the menstrual cycle, and a realistic discussion of LEAFLET 
internal sanitary protection with doctors’ published | 
opinions and the results of over forty-five hundred 
test cases. 

Another feature of this kit is “It’s *Natural—It’s | : _ Offers You a 
Normal,”’ an excellent leaflet to give young girls. It | : Career in 
is written in warm, reassuring language—designed to | == Social Welfare or 
give students utmost confidence that their menstrua- | ~=s Public _ Health 
tion is a wonderful part of reaching maturity. Send 
for your complete kit today! 








Home Economics 





JH-96-C 


Written for the senior high school or 
college student, the leaflet describes the 
opportunities open to home economics- 
trained women in social welfare or public 
health. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send the free material checked. 1 Tampax manual for 
teachers “How Times Have Changed.” 1) Booklet for students 
“It's Natural—It’s Normal” with order card for additional free 


supply. Order from 


American Home Economics Association 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 
Price: 15 cents 


Name 


School Address 





City Zone State 
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ing unnecessary fear to the children 
or unnecessary worry to the adults; 
the other shows the incorrect and the 
correct way to make an initial visit 
to spread the message of civil defense 
in your neighborhood. The first skit 
requires four characters—the second 
only three. This Newsletter may be 
obtained free from your state civil 
defense office. 


It would seem that the sources of 
free material for your child are prac- 
tically limitless. Read A Wonderful 
World for Children by Peter Car- 
dozo. This 35-cent Bantam Book, on 
sale where paperback books are sold, 
gives the sources for obtaining, and 
descriptions of, free albums, atlases, 
books, brochures, baby helps, cata- 
logs, child care films, games, guides, 
“how-to” magazines, manuals, maps, 
pictures, posters, puzzles, samples, 
services, stamps, and toys. These are 
available from government, industry, 
business, and many different associa- 
tions. The book has a concluding 
chapter called “Not Quite Free . . 
But Almost!” It should prove a handy 
reference book for all parents. 


Better Human Relations—The 
Challenge of Social Work by Lucy 
Freeman, author of Fight Against 
Fears, is a 28-page pamphlet designed 
to explain the nature of social work 
and provide information as to the 
knowledge, skill, and attitudes needed 
by social workers in our modern so- 
ciety. It is a highly readable, illus- 
trated pamphlet which may be ob- 
tained for 25 cents from the Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


The Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith offers a series of hard- 
hitting pamphlets on the many facets 
of democracy. These are called Free- 
dom Pamphlets. Many are available 
for 25 cents—some for as little as 5 
cents. One little 5-cent leaflet called 
“Vegetables and People” is excellent 
for the school child. It tells graphical- 
ly and simply the source of some 
prejudices—such as that against spinach 
—follows this with a listing of the evils 
caused by prejudice against people, 
the reasons behind prejudice, and a 
quiz by which the reader may check 
the extent of his own prejudice. Other 
pamphlets are suitable for use of 
school and college groups and pro- 
grams for women’s and community 
groups. Write to Anti-Defamation 


| 





FROM THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


Just Between 
) S eee 


Since the whole concept of 
frozen packaged meats is 
new and presents so many 
interesting angles, we have 
devoted an entire issue of 
“Food News and Views” to 
this fascinating subject. 
“Food News and Views” is 
a monthly publication espe- 


‘Yh 
= 


595 


Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, lil. 


Your sentence now 
The judge decrees, 
You'll be confined 
To zero degrees! 


That should be the sentence of every piece of 
frozen meat. But, alas, we know many homemak- 
ers who can't understand why we insist that home 
freezers should be set at minus 10 to 0 degrees F. 
They think that since meat feels frozen at 25 or 30 
degrees, that’s cold enough! 

The question of correct freezer storage 
temperatures is just one of many answered in our 
brand-new colorful and readable booklet called 
“Questions and Answers on Swift's Premium 
tender-FROZEN Meats.” With all the new interest 
. and with more and more frozen 
you'll want to 


in frozen meat . 
products coming on the market .. . 
be up-to-date on the latest. Send for your free copy. 


cially designed for home eco- 
nomics teachers and writers. 
The special issue on frozen 
meat will be useful to you... 
and so will all those that fol- 
low. If you are not on our 
mailing list to receive “Food 
News and 
month, be sure to write us. 


Views” each 


700 


... that’s the answer we have to give to the often- 
asked question: “Should canned hams be refrig- 
erated?” Yes, the large cans must be kept cold 
No, the small cans (1% lb.) are “shelf-stable.” 

The large cans are pasteurized too, of course 
But if they were processed long enough to make 
the center shelf-stable, the outer portion would 
be so overcooked it would be mushy. However, 
the smart scientists in our laboratory are work- 
ing on a new process called “cold sterilization.” 
So we hope to see the day soon when we can say 
“no refrigeration required” for all canned hams 

In the meantime, don't forget easy-to-slice, 
already-cooked canned hams for school affairs. 


P. S$. to those who have our filmstrips on “How to Buy Meats”: Remember to order your 
new supply of our “Meat Handibook” so each of your new students may have a copy. 





Swilt 


7 Sesce Sour Faernlly Baldr 


My best, Wturtha Yogan 
for Swift & Company 
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Ready Now - - 


A BRAND NEW FOODS MANUAL 
WITH FORTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


PRACTICAL COOKERY 


And the Etiquette and Service of the Table 


By the Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
School of Home Economics, Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science. 


Food preparation principles that are easy to 
understand, plus recipes that are simple yet 
varied—these are the features that kept Prac- 
tical Cookery in home economics classrooms 
and in homemakers’ kitchens for over 40 years. 
The NEW Practical Cookery is completely up 
to date on changes in food storage, home mixes, 
measurements, menus, and etiquette. 


It’s especially good for beginners because of the 
direct approach and simple explanations. The 
recipes produce consistently delicious results 
because they’re always in proportion and easy 
to follow. There are many variations >f stand- 
ard recipes to help pep up menus, too. 


An added bonus is the new section of table 
service and etiquette with many practical sug- 
gestions for the gracious serving of food. 
1956 364 pages Illus. $4.00 
Send for your on-approval copy today! 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 














for modern living . . . 


LIVING FOR YOUNG MODERNS 
by McDERMOTT and NICHOLAS 


. . a new 1956 home economics text based upon 
a survey of the problems of 2000 teen-agers, 
LIVING FOR YOUNG MODERNS deals inter- 
estingly and intelligently with the difficulties which 
occur in the daily life of the high school student. 


FOOD FOR BETTER LIVING 
Revised 


by McDERMOTT, TRILLING, and NICHOLAS 


. an up-to-date text for the beginning course 
in the preparation and study of foods. It is a 
practical text which discusses specific foods and 
food problems rather than impractical theory. 
Emphasis is placed upon the importance of ade- 
quate handling of the food problem in relation to 
happy, balanced family living. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO — PHILADELPHIA — ATLANTA — DALLAS - TORONTO 








The spotlight is on these winners 
MANAGEMENT FOR BETTER LIVING, by Starr 


Teachers tell us .. . 


September 1956 


“I believe that Mary Catharine Starr's book will do more in stimulating sound teaching of management 
at the secondary level than any book now available . . .” 

“It does a beautiful job of incorporating and applying management to all areas of homemaking.” 
“I'm thrilled with it. It should interest students because of its challenging approach, its understanding 
of young people, and its attractive format.” 

“The way in which boys are shown in the shared role of homemaker is very good.” 


ADVENTURING IN HOME LIVING, Book |, by Hatcher and Andrews 


Teachers say .. . 

“The very good coverage of subject matter and the interesting way of presenting the material does, 
without a doubt, make this book the answer to the long-felt need of many teachers for a textbook 
that appeals to both boys and girls . . .” 

“It is a very complete book for it covers all phases of homemaking.” 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1. Home Office: Boston 16 
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League of B'nai B'rith, 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., for a 
free list of books, pamphlets, and 
articles pointing the way to better 
human relations. 


Science Research Associates has 
published a new catalog listing in- 
structional materials and services for 
elementary and junior high schools. 
The 48-page, illustrated booklet, to be 
distributed free of charge, offers in- 
formation on tests, reading-improve- 
ment materials, professional guidance 
materials, Junior Life Adjustment and 
Better Living Booklets, and surveys 
and consulting services. SRA’s grow- 
ing list of materials and services in 
the elementary and junior high school 
field sparked this publication. Write 
to Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois, for your free copy. 


How the Doctor Examines Your 
Heart is told, with a minimum amount 
of text and some excellent illustra- 
trations, in a $l-page, pocket-size 
booklet issued by the American Heart 
Association, 44 East 23d Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. Homemakers’ groups 
may want to distribute these leaflets in 
connection with their community proj- 
ects. They are available from your 
local Heart Association. 


President Eisenhower has _pro- 
claimed October 24, 1956 as United 
Nations Day. He urges citizens to 
observe that day “by means of com- 
munity programs that will demonstrate 
their faith in, and support of the 
United Nations.” Two pamphlets use- 
ful in planning such programs are 
“The UN Is Your Business” and “You 

. and the United Nations 1956.” 
Designed as a leaders’ guide,“The UN 
Is Your Business” is a 27-page booklet 
on how to organize a local UN Day 
Committee and plan the program. 
Order this pamphlet from United 
States Committee for the United Na- 
tions, 816 Twenty-first Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The first five 
copies are free—additional copies are 
5 cents each. “You . . . and the United 
Nations 1956” is a 28-page pamphlet, 
written in question and answer form 
with Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U. S. 
representative to the UN, answering 
the questions. This Department of 
State Publication 6302 may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Government Printing Of- ! 
fice, Washington 25, D.C., for 15 cents. 
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Figures 
present 


a problem! 








The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 


have been review 


ved by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 


tion of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


Arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 
are not the only sources of figure 
problems for the teen-age girl. 

Just as important—or more so— 
is the problem of maintaining her 
own figure in the not-too-fat, not- 
too-thin proportions that are just 
right for her height and build... 
the good figure that helps make her 
happy and self confident. 

Adolescence is the age of fads 
and fancies—in diet as in dress— 
and surveys show that the eating 
habits of many teen-agers rate a 
poor grade on the mealtime report 
card. Insufficient milk to supply 
the calcium necessary for this pe- 
riod of rapid growth . . . too little 
emphasis on nutrient rich foods 
such as dairy products, meats, 
fruits, vegetables. ..too many 
high-calorie, low-nutrient snacks. .. 
these are among the faults which 
research shows to be common in 
many teen-age diets. 

Doctors, nurses, teachers, and 


parents must help the teen-age 
girl realize that eating a combina- 
tion of the protective foods in 
amounts which meet her energy 
and nutrient needs will not make 
her fat... but will permit her to 
be her most attractive, energetic, 
and interested self... help her to 
keep a trim figure while building 
health for today’s happiness as a 
pretty girl . .. and tomorrow’s hap- 
piness as a wife and mother. 

A booklet “A Girl and Her Fig- 
ure”’ is available which tells teen- 
agers in an interesting and enter- 
taining fashion just what they 
should know about gaining and 
maintaining normal weight .. . it 
provides a reliable and easy-to-fol- 
low guide to help the teen-age girl 
be figure-wise, figure-happy. 

A copy of this interesting book- 
let is yours free upon request. 
Send your name and address to 
National Dairy Council, 111 N. 
Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





FLASHES 


For most of the week during the 
annual meeting 218 exhibitors had 
their exhibits set up at the National 
Guard Armory, acquainting delegates 
with their products. Often, it was an 
educational process for our exhibitors, 
too. Their impressions may be 
summed up in the comment of the 
representative of the Chas. Pfizer 
Company, who said: “I'm learning 
more from these home economists 
than I've learned in the eight years 
we've been in business. These women 
really know the answers!” Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., is the maker of AxkXC*M* 
ascorbic-citric mixture used to protect 
the color and flavor of fruits being 
prepared for freezing. 

For those of you who didn’t get a 
chance to meet our exhibitors, per- 
haps mention of some of the products 
shown would be of interest and would 
whet your appetite for “St. Louis in 
57.” 

All of the model kitchens were a 
joy to inspect. Westinghouse showed 
its four “Confection Color Kitchens” 
designed by Melanie Kahane. The 
1956 Westinghouse major appliances, 
both built-in and free-standing mod- 
els, are available in these confection 
colors—frosting pink, lemon yellow, 
mint aqua, nougat gray, and sugar 
white. It was intriguing to see the 
way Miss Kahane, in the “mint aqua” 
kitchen, used an awkwardly angled 
corner to hold an automatic washer 
and dryer with space above the ap- 
pliances for shelves to stack clean 
laundry. A bamboo slat rolled down 
to hide this laundry section. 

A testimonial to the “sew-it-your- 
self” trend was the number of women 
who clustered about booths of the 
Greist Manufacturing Company, Mc- 
Call’s Patterns School Service, Ad- 
vance Pattern Company, Inc., Coats 
& Clark, Inc., John Dritz & Sons, 
Necchi-Elna Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, Pfaff Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, Simplicity Pattern Company, 
Inc., Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, Talon Educational Service, and 
Vogue Pattern Service. Greist showed 
a new automatic overcasting attach- 
ment for a sewing machine. The new 


sewing aid is designed to work as 
well on sheer, ravelly fabrics as it 
does on bulky woolens and slipcover 
materials. 

Abbott Laboratories, makers of 
Sucaryl, dispensed lemonade—sweet- 
ened with Sucaryl a glass of lemonade 
is only eight calories as contrasted 
with 56 in the average glass of lemon- 
ade, they told us. If this item didn’t 
interest you, the Sugar Information, 
Inc., booth would gladly have told 
you about “The Weight You Want 
and How Sugar Helps You Hold It.” 

The Processed Apples Institute, 
Inc., had apple juice on tap and was 
telling the good news that despite the 
spring frosts there will be an ade- 
quate pack of all apple products. We 
learned that, though peaches are 
America’s No. 1 favorite among the 
canned fruits, canned applesauce 
comes in a close second. 

The Wisconsin State Department 
of Agriculture had an amazing va- 
riety of cheeses on display. There 
were Swiss, Cheddar, colored and un- 
colored, a white caraway, and many 
other foreign types—at least half a 
dozen of them Italian. 

John Morrell & Co. was serving 


square-end boneless hams. The hams 
are eight to twelve pounds, boned 
and ready to serve, handy for cold 
plates and sandwiches. 

The Campbell Soup Company 
representative told us that its “Soup 
for Breakfast” campaign was meeting 
with a fine reception. She thought 
that families with teen-agers were 
finding the idea exceptionally attrac- 
tive because it furnished a quick, 
nourishing meal for the youngsters 
and one which they might enjoy pre- 
paring for themselves. 

Frozen cranberry-orange relish is 
now in test areas, the representative 
of the National Cranberry Association 
told us, and doing well. 

Our teachers took away much valu- 
able information from the Chas. A. 
Bennett Co., D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
John Wiley & Sons, and J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company booths. All of these 
companies had excellent displays of 
elementary, high school, and college 
textbooks, and related books in the 
field of home economics. Authors of 
some of these books were members 
of the Association present at the 
meeting. 

Much material will continue to 
come to those of you who did attend 
the annual meeting and who regis- 
tered with our exhibitors. For the 
rest of our readers the Flashes which 
follow and those in subsequent issues 
will, we hope, prove a valuable source 
of information. 


U. S. Department of Commerce booth at the annual meeting exhibited publi- 


cations of interest and value to home economists. 


Below, officials of the U. S. 


Department of Commerce and AHEA’s 1956-58 president look over materials 

displayed. (Left to right) Charles F. Honeywell, administrator, Business and 

Defense Services Administration; Mrs. Lelia Easson, economist, Office of Dis- 

tribution, BDSA; Beulah V. Gillaspie, president of AHEA; and Frederick 
H. Mueller, assistant secretary of commerce for domestic commerce. 


U.S. Department of Commerce Photo 
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A cutting table! 


Machines lower and pane's slip 
into place to make a smooth “For- 
mica” surface for pattern pin- 
ning and cutting. 60” working 
surface converts to 78” by rais- 
ing | end leaf, and to 96” when 
both are raised. 
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A sewing table! 
Each new SINGER* Combination 
Sewing and Cutting Table holds 
2 full-sized SINGER* Sewing Ma- 
chine heads and provides work 
space for 4 students! 


Teachers and students, supervisors and administrators agree... 
The SINGER Combination Table has something for everyone! 


The SINGER Combination Table is avail- 
able at the special school discount, with 
any SINGER heads you prefer—Straight- 
Needle, Slant-Needle* or the new Swing- 
Needle* Automatic. 


Teachers like the SINGER Combination 
Tables because they provide a complete 
sewing unit in one classroom item. They 
eliminate moving from machines to sep- 
arate cutting tables . . . avoid bottle- 
necks . . . maintain order. 


Students like the deep openings that ac- 
commodate their standard tote trays, 
and the 2 smooth-sliding drawers for 
handy storage. They appreciate the am- 
ple space to the left of the needle for full 
sweep of the garment being made. 


Supervisors and Principals like the way 
the SINGER Combination Tables adapt 
to a variety of classroom arrangements 
—wall alignments, island formations, U 
formations. And they like the modern, 
straight-line styling of the table, avail- 
able in beautiful blond or dark wood 
to brighten up any classroom. 


Administrators like the economy fea- 
turesof the SINGER Combination Tables, 
particularly the way they adapt to con- 
ventional study classes. 


§§ SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


For a free folder, giving specifications 
and suggested classroom layouts, just 
mail this coupon. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


showing suggested classroom layouts. 


Educational Dept., 149 Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. 
Please send folder giving details about 
Combination Sewing and Cutting Table, and 





Position 





School County 


Street 





City Zone ___State 














BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


FamMILy RELATIONS AND 
Cuitp DEVELOPMENT 


Bibliography of Recent 
Research in Family Rela- 
tions and Child Develop- 
ment. 1956. Price: 50 cents 


Foops AND NUTRITION 


Selected References— 
The Life Cycle and Its 
Diet. 1956. Price: 15 cents 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Bibliography of Educa- 
tional Materials in Tex- 
tiles, Apparel, Home Fur- 
nishings, and Grooming. 
Revised 1955. Price: 25 cents 


Order from 
American Home Economics 
Association, 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. 


Remittance must accompany 
orders under $2.00. Postage 
will be charged on billed 


orders. 
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Westinghouse 


At Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion’s tea, Camille Beauchamp (left), 
director of the company’s home eco- 
nomics institute, and Catherine Den- 
nis (right), 1954-56 president of 
AHEA, look at confectioner’s jars, 
sculptured in ice. 


Swift & Company is introducing a 
complete line of frozen packaged 
meats, headed by steaks pretested 
for tenderness. (Pretesting is done 
by a panel of steak-testing experts 
who judge by tasting a steak from 
the loins from which the steaks are 
cut.) The new line includes beef, 
pork, lamb, and veal steaks, chops, 
and roasts, frozen fried chicken, and 
poultry and meat pies. The packages 
are foil wrapped—ready to go in the 
home freezer. A full-color picture on 
the package is an actual photograph 
of the meat inside. Swift & Company 
tells us that there is no bone, no 
gristle, and just enough fat for flavor 
in these frozen meats. The frozen 
roasts do not look like the roasts usu- 
ally bought but are boned and formed 
into a rectangular compact shape. 
The T-bone steaks are sold as bone- 
less strip steak, and the pork chops 
are “butterfly” shape with no bone. 
Since all bone and waste is removed, 
the homemaker can plan on 3 or 4 
servings per pound. Cooking method 
and cooking time for both frozen and 
pre-thawed meats are on the package. 
These meats can be cooked without 
pre-thawing, if desired. 


A new Armour and Company film 
called “Quick Meals from the 
Freezer” concerns a family involved 
in a series of meal situations—a TV 
supper, a teen-age do-it-yourself 
party, a women’s committee luncheon 
meeting, a bachelor supper, and a 
company dinner. On each occasion, 
frozen foods, including meats, rel- 
ishes, juices, vegetables, and fruits, 


September 1956 


make up the meal. This film was 
made in Hollywood by Stanley Neal 
Productions, and prints are available 
for showings by schools, clubs, 
churches, and similar groups from 
Association Films, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y., and Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
There is no cost other than return - 


postage. 


The Baby Food Bulletin, issued 
by Gerber Baby Foods, tells us that 
not only are there more babies in the 
land than ever before, but more 
toddlers, thanks to high birth records 
of the last few years. Gerbers say 
that figures for the 1955 baby food 
pack, just released by the National 
Canners Association, show that the 
pack of chopped foods was up 2 per 
cent, reversing the trend of the pre- 
vious season. 


The Cereal Institute, Inc. offers 
free copies of a 12-page illustrated 
booklet on the Iowa Breakfast Studies, 
a résumé of 20 scientific papers pub- 
lished during the past seven years. 
For copies of this booklet, write to 
the Cereal Institute, Inc., 185 S. La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


To add to the versatility of the 
Singer Automatic Zigzagger, the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company has 
made available eight new stitch pat- 
terns for use with Singer slant-needle 
sewing machines and most Singer 
straight-needle sewing machines. This 
makes a total of 16 different decora- 
tive stitch patterns which may be 
achieved with the Automatic Zig- 


zagger. 


In a little booklet called “A Seal 
of Satisfaction for Your Gas Ap- 
pliances,” the American Gas Asso- 
ciation tells the story of its approval 
seal. Laboratories have been main- 
tained since 1925 by the gas industry 
to test all types of gas appliances for 
construction, safe operation, depend- 
ability, and satisfactory performance. 
A gas range, for example, has to pass 
some 300 tests before it can carry 
the Approval Seal. The seal is granted 
for a five-year period but during that 
time frequent check-ups—on the fac- 
tory line, in the warehouse, in the 
retailer's store, or even in the cus- 
tomers’ homes—are made. The five- 
year limit is set because basic stand- 
ards rise year by year. 


HOW TO MAKE 


MUFFINS 


SPELLED M-M-M-M-M! 


There are muffins and muffins, but until you taste MUFFINS 

muffins made this way, with Pet Evaporated Milk, 

you have yet to meet the only kind that deserves to out sifted, 1 well-beaten Egg 

be spelled ““M-m-m-m-uffins!” a ah Ya cup PET 
Evaporated 


They’re richer than muffins made with ordinary 1 Tablespoon MILK 
5 " Baking Powder 


milk. Even when Pet Milk is mined half-and-half 2 Tablespoons Y% cup Water 
with water, as in this recipe, it’s still richer than Sugar Ys cup melted 
most bottled milk. 1 teaspoon Salt Shortening 


They’re light, but not puffy. Fine-textured and fluffy. Sift together into a bowl the flour, baking 
Plump, but not bumpy with unexpected holes or powder, sugar and salt. Mix together the 
tunnels. In short, muffins with a personality all their ai egg, milk, water and shortening. Add liquid, 
all at once, to flour mixture, mixing quickly 
but thoroughly. Divide among 12 greased 
And, made with Pet Milk, they’re nourishing, thrifty, 2-inch muffin cups, filling 34 full. Bake near 
easy, quick. You just can’t miss with this muffin center of 425 oven (very hot) for 25 min- 
recipe—try it and you'll see! utes, or until brown. Makes 1 dozen. 


own—of the nicest kind. 








: 
} we 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. « PET MILK COMPANY « ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 


PRESS OF 
JUDD &@ DETWEILER, IN 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 





sweeten it with SUCARYL... 





you save all Sugars calories® 


- & " a _* oe . a ~ ‘ Lp * 
et $~ , e cos : 
be < ; 
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and you cant taste the difference! 
f 


They’re not feeling the least bit guilty about eating that luscious dessert. 
Their hostess has told them it’s sweetened with Sucaryl. (She had to tell 
them, they could never taste the difference.) And these women, like 
diet-conscious men and women everywhere, know that the delicious 
natural-tasting sweetness of Sucaryl-sweetened foods can be enjoyed without 
the penalty of sugar’s calories. 


* For example, each serving of this creamy frozen custard contains only 72 calories. If made with 
sugar it would contain 169 calories. Find this recipe and many more in the Sucaryl recipe booklet 
There’s a free copy for you at your nearest pharmacy. 
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